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"[ HE Toronto Board of Education's “heresy” hunters 

are out gunning for the Roman Catholic teachers 
who chance to be employed in the public schools. It’s 
an edifying sight, of which we should be immensely 
proud. 

: Some citizen, short, evidently, of a legitimate occupa- 
tion, writes to Trustee Houston that there are five 
Roman Catholic teachers in the pay of the Toronto School 
Board, and this leads Mr. Houston to inquire if the 
management committee has taken any steps to inquire 
into the religious leanings of three new appointments. 
An excellent method this of welding together a homo- 
genous nation. The situation would be humorous, if 
it was not tragic. 

Toronto’s Board of Education must kow-tow to the 
Orange Lodges or lose their jobs. In the Provinve of 
Quebec matters are reversed, Down there people lose 
jobs who do not obey the commands of the Archbishop. 
I have a case in mind, which so far as I am aware has 
never been publicly ventilated. A lady, French Canadian 
by birth, and by occupation a professional musician, is 
employed as organist by the Unitarian church of Mon- 
treal, Now Unitarians in the mind of Archbishop 
Bruchesi probably rank along with the devil. In any 
event he brought the lady to task for daring to play 
sacred music for these disciples of the dark one, while 
retaining the Catholic faith. The lady, a most charming 
person, and a member of one of Canada’s oldest and 
most respected families, saw nothing particularly wrong 
in it. So far as she was able to observe the members 
of this Unitarian congregation are very nice people in- 
deed; in fact, some of the most highly respected citizens 
of the city attend regularly, while the minister in charge 
at the time—now retired on account of age—was, and 
still is, one of the most God fearing, conscientious. gentle- 
man that ever walked the face of the earth. Under the 
circumstances the lady organist did not feel like obeying 
the Archbishop’s commands, particularly as the Uni- 
tarians paid a goodly salary and did not demand too 
many services each week. 


It so happened, however, that this woman musician 
taught in some of the convents, thus augmenting her 
salary by a few hundreds per year. She found in the 
course of time, however, that the convents ceased to have 
an interest in her work. In other words she paid the 
price of disobeying the Archbishop by losing her convent 
pupils. She was also debarred on one occasion at least 
from playing the organ in a Catholic church. 


This young woman, who was not without spirit, pro- 
tested against the rulings of the Archbishop, and so hard 
did she protest that the case was eventually laid before 
the authorities at Rome. The question was: Was it a 
sin for a Roman Catholic maiden in good standing in the 
church to play the organ in a Unitarian church? Could 
she as a daughter of the church continue so to do, in 
spite of protests of the Archbishop of her Diocese? The 
decision of His Holiness the Pope was that she was free 
to follow the dictates of her own conscience. This was 
the answer from Rome, and her answer to the Arch- 
bishop was to continue her work as organist in the Uni- 
tarian church, 

I cite these two cases, one in Protestant Ontario and 
the other in Catholic Quebec, merely to indicate what a 
really unChristian-like thing religious fanaticism is, and 
how far it is removed from what Christ taught nineteen 
hundred years ago. 

Between the spirit of Archbishop Bruchesi on the one 
hand and that of Trustee Houston on the other, there is 
little to choose. The argument for one applies equally 
to the other; and both lack the spirit of Him, at whose 
birth the angels sang: “Peace on earth, good will to 
men.” 

*** 
‘TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT takes the liberty of 
reprinting the following from The Montreal Star, 
and submits the same to its readers without further com- 
ment: 
Special to The Montreal Sta’. 

Ottawa, Dec. 15.—Mrs. Maria Allison, a charwoman in the 
Government buildings, who was a witness against Sir Frederick 
Borden in The Eye-Opener libel suit of The King vs. Carruthers 
at Kentville, has been dismissed. She was forty years in the 
service. 

*'* 

N odd and interesting test is made by the police in 
A administering the “third degree” to suspected crim- 
inals in certain European cities. An official pronounces a 
long list of words, one by one. The prisoner, as each 
word is spoken, must respond with another of relative 
significance. Some of the words have no bearing on the 
crime being investigated, others are strongly, perhaps un- 
expectedly, suggestive of it. A cunning contrivance at- 
tached to the prisoner records his heart-play and emotions 
as he speaks, and the exact periods of hesitation in reply 
are also timed. ‘Thus the man involuntarily gives evi- 
dence against himself if he is guilty. Now, if this test 
were applied to all the readers of this page, and the 
word “Christmas” pronounced, I presume that most of 
you would answer, “Giving.” as being the first word to 
suggest itself in this connection. But what would the 
emotion-recorder show? Would it go pulsing upward at 
the thought of the great old festival, or stand coldly nor- 
mal, or would it indicate that to you Christmas is a bore 
and Christmas giving a burden? I am quite sure, as a 
matter of fact, that the indicator in most cases would go 
pulsing up, for the great thing about Christmas is that 
it makes a man less selfish, more of a real man, if only 
for a day. During the year we—that is, the men among 
us—have all been wolves, more or less, each seeking hi: 
own, pulling down some weaker than ourselves, growling 
at others that are stronger, and perhaps not ceasing al 
together to grow! when we take refuge in our lairs. But 
at Christmas time, who is there among us who is not 
a little better and brighter with the Peace-and-Good-Will 
atmosphere all about, even if the time is long past for 
him when Christmas and all its joys were fresh and 
lovely? Why, then, can’t we spread the Christmas spirit, 
to some extent, over the whole year? While it is true 
that, one way or another, every man is wolf-like, most 
of us, after all, pretend to be much more unfeeling than 
we are. We go our way with set faces, grudging of our 
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smiles even to those for whom we would actually give our 
lives; we hide our emotions, as though they would dis- 
grace us; we withhold praise as though untimely, till. the 
friend deserving, perhaps hungering for it, is gone for- 
ever beyond the tones of our voice. Why are we afraid 
to allow others to gauge our feelings? Why are we so 
horribly afraid to applaud what pleases us? 

I have been told that in old-time mining days out west 
it used to be the custom of audiences at theatres not to 
pay formally at the box office, but to throw their money 
on the stage. That was a fine and human way of doing 
things. Think of a motley crowd of prospectors, rough, 
tough, but not unfeeling men, showering the actor-people 
who were trying to please them with gold which was at 
once recompense and approval. The men composing such 
an audience would not be pretty to look at, they might, 
most of them, have been very nasty customers, they 
might accompany their coin-and-dust throwing with the 
worst kind of language, but they were real men expressing 
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record of this old money grubbing voluptuary is worthy 


of special mention. ‘ 

\s a keen business man, Leopold was without a peer 
among European royalty. As a licentious old libertine, 
he was a!so without a rival. By those who knew him in- 
timately, he is described as having been a man without 
imagination and without enthusiasm. A fish in human 


form. He was courteous in manner, but the rigid, hard 
face repelled all with whom he came in contact. Leopold 
bowed to one god—Mammon. He recognized but one 
thing in all this beautiful world as worthy. His god was 
gold, 

In the Congo, over which he held sway, he is said to 
have uselessly sacrificed more lives than would aggregate 
the present sum total population in the Canadian North 
west. Other European monarchs, more shame to them, 
reccgnized Leopold’s kingly right to maim, murder and 


pillage as he pleased. What were these people of the 
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themselves frankly. And what actor on a big city stage 
to-day would not be better for receiving this sort of ap 
plause, and what audience would not be better for giving 
it? 

Civilization is a gocd thing for us. There is no doubt 
about that. But we are apt to forget that civilizing in- 
fluences are spurious if they refine away our primal emo- 


tions, that they are lacking in an essential motive unless 


they have at their very roots the spirit of giving—which 
is the spirit of Christmas. In this young country we are 


striving to encourage the growth of the arts. Some of 


us are learning to play on musical instruments, some of 
us are cultivating our voices, some are making pictures, 
some of us are writing things on paper. But we must 
do something more than worship accepted standards and 
copy conventional designs. We must give out what is 
in ourselves, but to give we must possess something. 
And the thing—the great Something which is at the bot 
tom of all greatness in art or success in living is human 
sympathy and understanding. If we could all of us from 
to-day on hold fast to this something—which for the 
moment we call the Christmas spirit—and give expres 
sion to it, just in a natural way, we would all be artists, 
even though none of us ever painted a picture or sounded 
a note of music or wrote a published line. 
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JT HE University of Copenhagen, the cable despatches 


tell us, is now preparing a report in the case of Dr 
Frederick Cook and his claims of discovery. The Univer 
sity will, it is said, give the verdict that there is nothing in 


the evidence before them that would satisfy a child of 
the truth of this arch fakir’s contentions. What seems to 


be bothering this group of scientists is whether the Brook 
lyn physician is suffering under hallucinations or is just 


a common impostor, knave and charlatan. In any case, 


it is exit Cook. 


* 
se 


EOPOLD IL. of Belgium has passed into the Great 
Beyond, If I am to say nothing but good of the 


dead, then I must close with this brief mention. How 


ever, as Leopold was for a generation the outstanding 
European argument against hereditary monarchy, the 


Congo “Free’ State in any event?—a fine bit of uncon 
scious humor is that word “free.” Just “niggers,” and 
Leopold's “niggers” at that, so what did it matter if Leo 
pold’s officers cut off the hands and feet of these black 
children when the prescribed quantity of crude rubber 
was not tendered by them? The sovereignty of the Congo 
was granted to Leopold by an internationai congress held 
at Berlin in 1885. Europe said that he could do as h¢ 
pleased with it, and he took them at their word. 


As SaturDAY NiGut has some pretentions to decency, 
I will pass over Leopold’s adventures with women, It is 
sufficient to state that whenever scandalous gossip waned 
in other quarters, the Belgian King could, from his stamp 
ing ground in Paris, be counted upon to make good the 
deficiency. 

When seventeen years of age, Leopold was married to 
the Archduchess Marie Henriette of Austria, second 


daughter of the late Archduke Joseph of Hungary. Th 
queen died in 1902, after having suffered for years with 
a malady of the heart, They had one son and three 


daughters. The son died in 1869. The eldest daughter, 
the Princess Stephanie, was married to the Archduke 
Rudolph of Austria, who died tragically in the Meyerling 
forest. Stephanie later became the Countess Lonyay 
Her second marriage made King Leopold so angry that 
when she came to attend her mother’s funeral, the King 
drove her from beside her mother’s coffin. 


The second daughter, the Princess Louise, was mat 
ried to Philip of Saxe-Coburg, and by him was so cruelly 
treated that she lost her mind and was for several year 
confined in an asylum. The third daughter, the Princess 
Clementine, was engaged to her cousin, the Prince Bald 
win, who was heir to the throne, and who was killed by 
an angry husband a few days before the date set for the 
wedding, Then she was said to be about to be betrothed 
to Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria, but the latter, on second 
thought, concluded that a close relationship with Leopold 
was not altogether desirable. 

Still another ill-fated relative of the late King was his 
only sister, the ex-Empress Carlotta, the widow of Em- 
peror Maximilian of Mexico. She has been mentally 
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unbalanced since the execution of her husband. From 
time to time, in recent years, stories have been current 
to the effect that King Leopold had appropriated to his 
own use the vast fortune of Carijotta. Judging from his 
record, it would have been strange, indeed, if Leopold 
had not taken advantage of his sister’s insanity. 

That Leopold leaves no direct legitimate heir is for- 
tunate, for with such a father little could be expected of 
the son. A portion of the vast estates which Leopold left 
will go along with the crown to Prince Albert of Flan 
ders, only son of the late Count of Flanders, brother to 
King Lec poid. It is exp cted, however, that the Baroness 
Vaughan, to whom Leopold is said to have been secretly 
married within a comparatively short time, and who was 


present at the death of the old monarch, will, along with 
her illegitimate sons, profit very largely by Leopold’s 
death. The Baroness was first a barmaid, then a member 
of the demi monde, and finally Leopold’s wife. 

In order that he might give the Baroness a larger 
share of his fortune, Leopold made his estate into a stock 
company, adding to his already large wealth by the sale 
of precious works of art, many of which are said to have 
belonged to the State 

To the credit of the Belgians, it may be stated that 
Leopold was by them most cordially detested. Brussels 
will wear black for the given pericd, and Leopold will be 





buried with kingly honors, but there will be no mourning 
in the hearts of the populace. 

“If you know not how to live, make way for those 
who do,” said an ancient writer, who very .ikely had in 
mind the counterpart of Leopold IL. of Belgium. 

** 
ERE is a yarn, vouched for by a stock broker, con- 
cerning the sale of worthless mining scrip to green- 
horns in the country districts: 

A man walked into the broker’s office one day and 
asked for the manager. When that magnate appeared 
he was asked if he had any Cobalt stock. 

“What stock?” asked the broker 

“Any of them that are cheap,” replied the visitor; 
who went on to explain that what he desired was a lot 
of certificates, say one hundred thousand shares, averaging 
in value, say five cents per share, that he could take out 
into the country and sell over again to the “rubes.” 

The broker stated that he was just out of that class 
of securities, and the stranger went his way. 


* 
= * 


‘HE deer hunting season has proven eminently suc- 
cessful. The number of deer killed is not given, 
thirty-two to date, 

with several districts to hear from. Of this total twenty- 
two were mistaken for deer and were killed, while the 
remaining eight are still located in the various hospitals 


~ 
** 


Sa mouthpiece of the aristocracy, Lord Curzon has 
A taken a bold step in the present political crisis 1 
England. If cable despatches are to be believed, India’s 
ex-Viceroy has publicly declared that, when matters are 
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sifted to the bottom, the only man to be considered is the 
iristocrat. He further observes that the Peers have al- 
ways ruled England, and must always rule England; and 
finally, my lord remarks that a‘l the good and great 
achievements of this world have been the work of aris- 
tocrats. Rather a large order that. But, in any event, 
Lord Curzon has the courage of his convictions. Curzon 
of Kedleston throws prudence to the winds. He voices 
publicly what a lot of other fellows, in like positions, 
have gone on thinking. Strange how history repeats 
itself. Curzon’s attitude to-day was that of the French 
aristocrats previous to the Revolution, and we all remem 
ber what happened to them. Perhaps Curzon’s long resi 
dence in India has turned his head. Stranger things have 
happened. 
e's 

1) HEN Henri Menier, the French chocolate king, ac- 
\ quired the Island of Anticosti, down in the Gulf 
of the St. Lawrence, he assumed responsibilities and 
cares which he little dreamed of at the time of purchase 

At the moment Michael Parent Mingen, seigneur of 
Mingen, wh ‘claims title to the property through his 
wife's lineal descent from Louis Jolliet, who in turn was 
given title to the Island in 1680 for services to the 
French King, is offering Anticosti to the highest bidder, 
Up to the present, however, no sale has been effected, 
for aside from the fact that the title is in dispute, it 
would be hard to find anyone who has any special lean 
ing toward those bleak acres. The French Kings gave 
away a good deal that was valuable in Canada and lost 
the rest, mainly through gross mismanagement, but 
Anticosti never has and probably never will figure, in 
spite of the fact that it is well nigh as big as Wales, 
as a particularly valuable asset. 

Just why Menier desired to possess it, which desir« 
Was eventually gratified by its purchase from the Que 
bec Government, has always been a mystery. The few 
settlers that the Island possesses have always resented 
and fought against Menier’s overlordism, and will pro 
bably continue so to do. 


. 
** 


ire Canadian interest in the pending British elections 


is fairly well defined by the number of special Cana 


dian correspondents now im that field. What interest was 


s 
1 ] ] 


originally 


absorbin 


is at the moment scarcely a Canadian daily of prominence 
that has not assigned at least one member of its staff to 


the British political field, and we daily read long and ex 
haustive accounts of what is proving to be the most 
interesting political conflict of the generation 

That Canadian concern in the pending struggle be- 
tween the Peers and the Commons should be intense is 


but natural. In the first place a victory by the Liberals 


will unquestionably change the entire complexion of Brit- 
ish politics. The Lloyd-George Budget, in taxing the 


unearned increment, is striking at the very roots of the 
British land-owning system. And, again, the victory of the 
Asquith Government will unqiestionably sound the death 


knell of the House of Lords as now constituted. 


With the House of Lords as the hereditary governing 
power, however, the average Canadian has little in com- 


acking long ago disappeared, thanks chiefly to 
he amount of space which has been devoted to this all 
g topic by the press of the Dominion, There 
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mon. Just why a decrepit old man, in his second child- 
hood, or a boy, hardly out of his ‘teens, should, by right 
of birth, be able to crawl or flit into the House of Lords, 
and there, perchance, cast a deciding vote upon a question 
of vital importance to the entire British nation, seems 
to most of us incongruous. To our democratic minds it 
appears utterly absurd, Not so, however, to the English- 
man, else he would long ago have re-made the Upper 
House, for after all is said and done, the English voter 
has the veto power in his own hands—he is the court of 
last appeal. It has always been difficult, and perhaps al- 
ways will be difficult, to forecast what the British voter 
is thinking of, and what he will do when election day 
comes. The average Englishmen has dearly loved a lord 
for untold generations and will probably keep on loving 
him even to the end of the world. Whether he loves me 
lord with sufficient intenseness to keep on carrying me 
lord’s share of the taxes, remains the question of the 
hour, 

However, there is another question in which Cana- 
dians have at the moment a more direct interest, and 
this is the evident intention of the Opposition to foster 
and further the propaganda of tariff reform. If the 
election results in a defeat of the present Government 
there is every reason to believe that a protective tariff 
on all food stuffs and upon all foreign manufactured 
goods imported into England will be put in force. And 
further the preferential features of this tariff reform as 
laid down years ago by Joseph Chamberlain will also be 
incorporated into the general scheme of taxation. 

Speakers in the Unionist cause in England are now 
addressing audiences on the advisability of placing a gen- 
eral protective tariff against all foreign manufactured 
goods and raw materials; ‘a tax of two and one-half per 
cent. on all colonial food stuffs, and a tax of five per cent 
on all foreign foodstuffs. It is further proposed that all 
manufactured goods imported from foreign countries shall 
bear a tax of ten per cent., and that the same goods im- 
ported from the colonies shall pay at just half this rate. 

That the colonies would derive an immense advantage 
by such legislation is beyond doubt. The old question, 
however, remains unanswered. Who is to pay the bill? 
Are the English people prepared to tax themselves for 
the privilege of helping the colonial manufacturers and 
wheat growers? 

Do a majority of the British taxpayers love a lord to 
the extent of shouldering his burden along with their 
own? The lord is perfectly willing to shove his taxes 
upon the shoulders of the other fellow, and so are most 
of us for that matter, but it remains to be seen whether 
the other fellow is willing to carry them. 

There is however, one thing certain. Should the 
Unionist cause prove the winner, and tariff reform be- 
come a fact in place of a fancy, the Canadian people will 
have a great deal to be-thankful for. The adoption of 
tariff reform and colonial preference may prove the Brit 
ishers’ funeral, but it certainly will not be ours. So far as 
Canada is concerned, it is still a case of heads I win and 
tails you lose. 

es 

} ROM time to time a lot of drivel is written regarding 

winter navigation on the St. Lawrence. The sail 
ing of the Government icebreaker, Montcalm, from 
Quebec to the Lower Gulf ports the other day was the 
©ccasion for a fresh outburst. To those who have made 
a Close study of winter navigation in the gulf and river, 
the project, from a commercial point of view, is im 
practicable to a degree. Equipped as she is for fighting 
ice fields, heavily engined and built for the work, a late 
autumn voyage by the Montcalm, or other steamers 
equally well found, is not a particularly perilous under 
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Felicitating Pa. 


M* pa says when he was a boy, 

i W’y all he’d get was just one toy— 
A jumpin’ jack, or pop-gun, when 

°T ’uz Chris’mas-time where he’d live’ then. 
He never looked for any more— 

He didn’t ’spect a whole toy store! 


My pa he says ‘at in those days 
Folks did things dif’rent, anyways 
He says he never got a stack 

©’ candy—more’n he could pack 
Two sticks 0’ candy’s all he got- 
An’ he'd think that was a lot. 


My pa he says when he’s a child 

Folks didn’t all try to go wild 

An’ make their children think they’d get 
Enough to run their pas in debt 

O° course, it wasn’t from their pas 

But always came from Santa Claus 


He tells me that I should be glad 

| don’t have Chris’mas like he had 
He says there’s lots he was denied 

But he learned to be satisfied; 

He never dreamed, he says that boys 
Should have a whole room full of toys 


wT 
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1 tell my pa I’m awful sad 

About th’ hard times that he had, 
3ut that he’s relly lucky now 
He’s in our fambly, anyhew, 

An’ that he shouldn't raise a fuss 
But be real glad he lives with us! 


taking, but when it comes to launching an ordinary At- 
lantic freighter or passenger ship into the winter navi- 
gation business, holds filled with merchandise and cabins 
With passengers, the undertaking assumes very different 
proportions. 

In the first place the marine insurance rate, based 
on past experiences, would.be prohibitive as compared 
With the rates in force at Atlantic ports, and, secondly, 
no passenger, unless in search of adventure, would dare 
a winter weather in the Gulf. 

When the Mexican Gulf stream comes our way in- 
stead of flowing, as it now does, Europeward, we may 
hope for winter navigation in the Gulf and River St. 
Lawrence but not before. 

as 
"THE longer we live and the more closely we observe 
the public and the semi-public career of King Ed- 
ward—for the King can scarcely be said to have a private 
being—the more convincing becomes the fact that Edward 
VII. is not only the first monarch of his day, but the 
greatest diplomat of his age, 

More than any other sovereign that ever sat on Eng- 
land’s throne does King Edward deserve the title of his 
“gracious” Majesty. ,The French, always keen observers, 
are by no means loath in their appreciation of the pecu- 
liar fitness of King Edward for the work before him. 
Latterly the Paris papers have been indulging in some 
comment upon the subject, much of which is well worth 
reproducing, particularly in view of the fact that it comes 
from England’s old-time enemy—from a people who for 
many hundreds of years failed to understand the English 


THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF LORD MINTO, WHO RECENTLY NARROWLY ESCAPED ASSASSINATION IN INDIA. 
Lord Minto was born in 1846. He aseumed the viceregal offi ce in 1905. Lord Minto left Canada in 1904, after completing 
his term as Governor-General. 
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people, in much the same manner ‘as the English people 
were pleased to misunderstand them. 

Beauty is the term most applicable to that manner in 
the opinion of those who, like M. Victor Berard, the 
writer of a recent appreciation in The Revue de Paris, 
have studied at first hand the monarch’s style in diplomacy. 
A sovereign less instinctively constitutional might have 
inspired in a people ever sensitive to extensions of the 
royal prerogative some jealousy of usurpation. The con- 
tagious graciousness of King Edward’s ways, the marvel 
of his manner all through the crisis, kept the Commons 
cool and soothed the susceptibilities of the Lords. 

The fact that the King is the King explains the mys- 
tery a little, comments the Paris Figaro, with which his 
Majesty is prodigiously popular; but it leaves the theme 
a trifle baffling. Is this sovereign a hypnotist that, after 
subordinating the world of European diplomacy to him- 
self, he can extend his sway to a turbulent welter of 
socialists, aristocrats, radicals and conservatives, all at 
war over a budget? Is the world witnessing a revival in 
the most subtle form of a personal rule unpracticed by 
any English monarch since Charles the First lost his 
head?” Our French contemporary does not hesitate to 
answer itself in an emphatically negative sense, for the 
simple reason that a manner like that of King Edward 
must perish with him. 

The grandeur of the kingliness of Louis the Fourteenth 
faded into the tomb with himself. Once Edward the 
Seventh is gathered to his fathers, the glory of his least 
gesture, the distinction of his simplest nod, will be a 
mere memory among men, and as The Figaro adds, 
among women as well. Edward is emphatically a woman’s 
King, and he has been made so by the divinity of his man- 
ner. As Louis XIV. understood despotism, as Frederick 
the Great understood war, Edward the Seventh under- 
stands woman. His manner is the reflection of that com- 
prehension, the translation into practical conduct of his 
knowledge of the sex. To miss this point, our French 
contemporary ventures to think, is to grope darkly through 
the mazes of this great reign. Even the suffragettes live 
in dread of complete extinction through the marvel of the 
King’s manner, for were he to say that throwing stones 
at cabinet ministers and scuffling with constables are 
things of which no really nice girl would be guilty, the 
occupation of the Pankhursts would be gone. 

This incredible manner of the King’s has been the 
theme of so much eulogy and descriptions of its charm 
are so numerous that its lingering mystery is unaccount- 
able. In France, where manner means so much, his 
Majesty’s annual visits are so many epochs in human 
deportment. What is the color of the King’s gloves? Did 
he carry one in his left hand and bow to the ladies with a 
mere forward inclination of his whole body down to the 
waist? How did he conduct himself at dinner, in church, 
on the promenade? Items of information on these heads 
are collected and disseminated not from snobbishness— 
which the King hates—but for the sake of human inter- 
course, which, in the best society, has become the art of 
imitating Edward the Seventh. 

Meanwhile King Edward remains to etiquette what 
Pope Pius is to dogma, and the British peerage captures 
the vast majority of those American heiresses who, were 
France monarchical, would: tend to become Bourbon 
countesses. As it is, they are transformed into English 
duchesses, a process which gives them manners—‘“ which,” 
says the Paris paper, “they sadly need.” The whole Am- 
erican plutocracy, it firmly believes, echoes with unfeigned 
heartiness the cry of “Long live the King!” because it 
loves his Majesty’s manner and goes to London to acquire 
it. Tue CoLoneE.. 


Sir John Bourinot. 


Editor Saturday Night: 


Sir,—In your issue of 18th inst. there is a letter signed ‘“‘The 
Party Concerned,’ which refers to the late Sir John Bourinot 
as. having struck out the word “Esquire’’ and substituted the 
title by which he should have been addressed in a letter sent by 
your correspondent. Possibly it would have been in better 
taste to have left the mistake uncorrected, but Sir John Bourinot 
has been dead for several years, and there is a well worn proverb 
as to how we should speak of those who are gone. which might 
well have been remembered. 

Whatever may be said of the late Clerk of the House of 
Commons, his great services to Parliament will long be remem- 
bered with admiration, and the .blundering scenes which 
have frequently marked the proceedings of the House of late 
years are due to the absence of his watchful care and knowledge 
of Parliamentary procedure. Yours truly, 

AN UNCONCBRNED PARTY. 





Ottawa, 20th Dec., 1909. 





Tax Exemptions. 
Editor Saturday Night: 


I have read with approval what you say, in your last issue, 
regarding tax exemptions. While your article deals chiefly with 
exemptions enjoyed by religious and public institutions, there 
is another important phase of the question. 

In practically every village, town and city in Ontario, manu- 
facturers are illegally exempted from taxation. The Ontario 
statutes state specifically that partial or total exemption from 
taxes is a bonus; also that no bonus shall be granted except by 
vote of the ratepayers. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
these exemptions are not submitted to a vote. 

In the wild scramble to acquire new industries, municipal 
councils are systematically violating the law, with the result 
that hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of property in 
every municipality escapes just taxation. Class privilege results, 
as usual at the expense of the small property owners, and to 
the benefit of those who can well afford to pay. Some itinerant 
manufacturers make advances to one municipality after an- 
other, simply using them to extort the greatest amount of privi- 
lege in the way of cash bonuses, free sites, free water and tax 
exemption, another species of ‘industrial brigandage.”’ 

All these concessions are wrong in principle. They are 
doubly wrong in that they are being given in direct defiance of 
law. What do you think of it? Yours truly, 


D. W. RELUE. 


The Great Dover Harbor. 


.* was Sir Walter Raleigh who first drew attention to 

the strategical and commercial importance of Dover, 
speaking of it as “situated on a promontory next fronting 
a puissant foreign king. and in the very ‘straight passage 
and intercourse of almost all the shipping in Christen- 
com.” It was as far back as the year 1840 that a royal 
commission recommended a scheme of harbor construc 
tion at a cost of $10,000,000. Out of the deliberations of 
this and subsequent commissions came the decision to 
construct the Admiralty pier, for which a contract was 
‘et in 1847, but which did not reach completion until 
twenty years later. The opening of Dover naval port 
marks the completion of the greatest artificial harbor 
ever built entirely in the open sea, The scheme includes 
an extension of the Admiralty pier, the formation of re 
clamation works for the protection of the shore at the 
castern end of Dover town, a protecting arm extending 
from the eastern end of the reclamation into the open 
s *, and an island breakwater approximately parallel with 
the shore line end extending from the end of the Admir- 
alty pier extension on the west to the end of the easterly 
pier, with wide entrance openings between the heads of 
the several breakwaters, Including the eighty acres which 
constitute the present commercial harbor, there is inclosed 
by these works a total area at low water of 690 acres of 
deep-water harbor, capable of floating the largest of mod- 
ern battleships and ocean liners. This is the largest area 
of the open sea ever inclosed by solid masonry protecting 


works, 
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WRITING SETS 


THAT WILL SUIT THE 


SMART SET... 


We have an elegant showing 
in the very latest designs of 


SOLID BRUSH BRASS 
consisting of 8 PIECES 
AND PAD TO MATCH 


Prices $13.00 to $30.00 


INDIVIDUAL PIECES 


Plain and in patterns including 
Ink Stands Stamp Boxes 
Paper Files Paper Knives 
Blot ing Pads Pen Wipers 
Monograms’ _ Letter Holders 
Candlesticks Pen Trays, etc. 


Prices - $1.00 to $8.00 


Rice Lewis & Son 


aa LIMITED 


COR. KING AND VICTORIA STREETS. 








WALL PAPER 


The attractiveness of your home depends on the 
effect of tasteful decorations, Appropriate Wall 
Paper is the first important consideration—yet only 
too often is it overlooked or neglected. No Room 
can be really inviting with the wall paper faded, 
soiled or inharmonious. 















Come to our Store and let us suggest a decorat- 
lve scheme within the limits of your appropriation. 










We are Experts in Home Decoration. 
Estimates submitted at short notice. 


The W. J. Bolus Co., Limited 


245 YONGE ST., TORONTO 





WHETHER 
THE PLAY IS 
COOD OR 
OTHERWISE 


’tis well to end 


the evening with 
a little after- 
theatre Supper. 
The placetohave 
that Supper is 


THE ST. CHARLES GRILL 
60-70 Yonge Street 











Dan’. Vou This 

















A pair of these handsome 
' Shoes would make a very 
acceptable Xmas Gift ? 


Not an jexpensive 
one, either. 


$3.00 a pair up. 


Il4 YONGE 
STREET 


BLACHFORD, 














EVERY BOX OF 


MICHIE’S CHRISTMAS 
CRACKERS 


A BOX OF CONCENTRATED 
MIRTH AND MERRIMENT. 


Everyone enjoys them, and they are the 
delight of the children. 


Each box contains 12 Crackers with prices 
beginning at 20c a box, and hundreds to 
choose from at 40c to 75c¢ a box. 





Michie & Co., Ltd. 


7 King Si. West 
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BOND BUYERS 


We have at all times attractive offerings 
of Bonds, 


Municipals to Yield, 

4-5 per cent. 
Corporations to Yield, 

5-6 per cent. 





individual Requirements ( carefully 
considered and suggestions made 


A.E.AMES & CO.,LTD. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
7 King St. East, Toronto. 











“SPECIAL INVESTMENT POLICY” 


Assuring the sum of $1,000 in event 
of death, or a cash return of $1,000 at 
end of 20 years. 


Age .... 20 26 80 36 40 
Premium, $88.85 $39.50 $40.85 $41.60 $48.45 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


BOYAL INSURANCE CUMPANY, LIMITED 


27-29 Wellington 8t. 
Phone M. 6000. Toronto 


POPP PPLPIPPPOLP 








snlef Offiee fer Canada, Toronto. 
ALFRED WRIGHT, Manager. 
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IRISH & MAULSON, LIMITED. 
Toronto General Agents. 


CENTRAL 


CANADA 
Loan & Savings Co'y 


Notice is hereby given that 
a quarterly dividend at the 
rate of eight per cent. (8%) 
per annum or the three 
months ending December 3ist, 
1909, has been declared upon 
the Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany, together with a bonus of 
two per cent. (2%) for the 
year 1909, making a total divi- 
dend disbursement for the 
year = ten per cent. (10%). 
The said dividend and bonus 
will be payable at the office of 
the Company in this city on 
and after January ist, 1910. 

The Transfer Books of the 
Company will be closed from 
the 20th to the 31st of Decem- 
ber, both days inclusive. 


E. R. WOOD, 
Managing Director. 
Toronto, December 15th, 1909. 





MATURING 
BONDS 


and their 
re-investment 


Holders of Bonds, De- 
bentures, and other securities 
shortly to mature should con- 
sider the advisability of ar- 
ranging for reinvestment. 
There is a demand for bonds 
having only six to twelve 
months to run, and for the 
permanent investor there are 
many desirable issues which 
can be obtained in exchange 
to advantage. It is a favor- 
able time to dispose of ma- 
turing securities and to ac- 
quire an investment for a 
longer term; and the higher 
income now obtainable is an 
important consideration. The 
rates that can be had range 
from 4% per cent. to 6 per 
cent, 

We can quote bonds, 
where date of payment is 
from 5 to 30 years, of a char- 
acter to suit every class of 
Bond Investor. 


May we offer our services 
for suggestions which may 
be used as a basis for ex- 
change? 


DOMINION 
SECURITIES 


CORPORATION, LIMITED 
eke TORONTO 2235 











MonTrEAL, Dec. 23, 1909. 

HE following letter, dated Montreal, Dec. 17, and ad- 

dressed to “The Secretary of the Dominion Coal Co., 
Ltd.,” explains itself: 

“Dear Sir:—I desire to lay my resignation as Presi- 
dent and Director before the Board, and in doing so I wish 
to express my appreciation of the very cordial relations 
which have always existed between the Board and myself, 
and my thanks for the loyal support and valuable assist- 
ance I have at all times received from them.” 

“Tt is with sincere regret that I have been obliged to 
relinquish my active interest in the Company’s affairs at 
this time, as I have the fullest confidence in its future, 
but I feel satisfied, after the assurances I have received 
from Mr. Plummer and his associates, that the interests 
of the company’s stockholders will at all times be care- 
fully conserved.” 

“Yours truly, 
(Signed) JAMEs Ross, 
President.” 

Mes *'s 
There is something pathetic about this final act of James 

Ross as president of the Dominion Coal 
James Ross, Company, just as there is abou all final 
Ex-President. acts. Hereafter James Ross is ex-presi- 

dent. In a measure, the man who con- 
trolled the destinies of the Coal Company for so many 
years and who fought the Steel Company to the bitter 
end, joins the great army of 
the “has-been,” the ranks of 
which we are all rapidly ap- 
proaching and will most cer- 
tainly help to swell, if we 
have the fortune, or the mis- 
fortune, to live long enough. 
In truth, however, it will for 
many days be impossible to 
even think of the Coal Com- 
pany without thinking of 
James Ross. The man’s ap- 
pearance, even his picture, 
arrests the attention to no 
small extent. The quiet, in- 
scrutable face with the prom- 
inent brows—they mystify 
one and impress him with 
the view that this is a man 
who would reek little of con- 
sequences so long as he ar- 
rived at the place he started 
out for. Compare it with the 
picture Von Moltke, of 1870- 
71 fame, and although no 
cne would ever mistake one 
for the other, there is in the 
countenance of each the 
same quietness and reserve, 
the same suggestion of in- 
difference to what others 





passiveness and uncommuni- 
cativeness—a very long 
word. You would not ex- 
pect either of them to shirk the conflict; each would lay 
his plans in advance, and it would all be done quietly— 
even to the fighting. Alas, for wasted opportunities—had 
these men but taken up poker-playing in their youth and 
made of it a serious study, there is no telling what their 
future might have been. 


* * 
A couple of weeks ago, James Ress alighted from a train 
arriving from the south. He was looking 
From Camp exceedingly well, though somewhat older 
and Field than when I saw him last, and was doubt- 
to Mansion. less returning to carry out his part in the 
Steel-Coal deal. With him was Mrs. 
Ross, and his attitude of courtesy and attention towards 
her as they passed along the platform recalled to my 
mind the stories I had heard of their early life. His 
youth spent largely at Lindsay, Ont., where he in later 
life endowed a hospital; his later experiences in con- 
struction camps, and his long two-weeks’ trips from the 
far west to the Eastern States to claim and take back 
with him to that wilderness, his bride. It was a far cry 
from this to the splendid mansion on Peel street, with all 
the luxury and comforts and art which millions could 
purchase; but the charm of the early life and the efforts 
of the intervening years, | am told, is to this day one of 
their most prized recollections. The work of construction 
led him into large undertakings—the Toronto Street Rail- 
way, the Montreal Street Railway and the Manchester 
Street Railway, which latter he financed himself, were 
among the works he accomplished. He was something of 
a rolling stone but he gathered the moss, all right. In 
fact, it was largely by jumping in and out of deals that 
he accumulated much of his fortune. Within the past 
dozen years or so, came his connection with the Coal Co. 
and the Dominion Steel Co., together with the part he 
played in the union of the two companies and their sub- 
sequent divorce, followed by relationship under con- 
tract. The breaking of that contract and the resulting 
litigation are old stories. 


e* 
Out of all this Steel-Coal trouble has come the present 
rapprochement, with the resignation of 


Angus and James Ross leading up to the final acts. 
Fraser With Mr. Ross went Mr. R. B. Angus and 
Go Also. Mr. Graham Fraser. To their places were 


appointed Mr. J. H. Plummer, as president 
of the company, and Hon, L. J. Forget, of Montreal, and 
Sir Henry Pellatt, of Toronto. One can readily under 
stand that the personal conflicts which more or less dis- 
tinguished the Steel-Coal fight, may have made it inad- 
visable for the president of the defeated company to re- 
main on the board, but the resignation of Messrs. Angus 
and Fraser can hardly be explained on the same grounds. 
Mr. Plummer’s accession to the throne of the Coal Co, 
also recalls the point in the fight at which it was an 
nounced that Mr. Ross controlled a majority of the Steel 
stock, and that at the annual meeting, then at hand, Mr. 
Plummer would lose his head, as would other directors 
who did no’. behave themselves properly. Mr. Plummer’s 
move in pestponing the meeting until a certain crisis had 
been safely passed, saved his head and has won for him 
the day. Mr. F. L. Wanklyn retains his position as vice- 
president. 





may think, and the same im- R. B. Angus, who has been a figure in the the operations on the 
Steel-Coal merger. : 






























% (Established 1817.) 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 
















CAPITAL (att paid up). - - = = = = = = * $14,400,000.00 
REST, a Sipe SoS ones, Mage en 12,000,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, ee a 6 a Se ee oh ee tae 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL. 





Board of Directors : 
RIGHT HON. LORD STRATHCONA ano MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.0., Hon. Pres. 
HON, SIR GEORGE DRUMMOND, K.C.M.G., C.V.0., Presipent. 
SIR EDWARD CLOUSTON, Bart.. VICE-PRESIDENT. 


At the meeting held here on the 17th instant, at -which 
the changes referred to took place, the 
A Cheque for arrangements for the transfer of the Ross 


£. B, GREENSHIELDS. SIR WILLIAM MACDONALD. R. B. ANGUS. 
$5,000,000. shares were completed. Mr. E. R. Wood JAMES ROSS. HON. ROBT.MACKAY. SIR THOMAS SHAUGHNESSY, K.C.V.O. 
DAVID MORRICE. Cc. R. HOSMER. 


and Sir Henry Pellatt, of Toronto, and 
Mr. W. M. Aitken, of Montreal, representing the pur- 
chasing syndicate, made arrangements by which the Steel 
Company paid Mr. Ross in full for his 50,000 shares. For 
this purpose the National Trust Co. drew a cheque in 
favor of the Steel Co. for the tidy little sum of $5,000,000, 
the proceeds being transferred to Mr. Ross, who in turn 
loaned the Dominion Iron and Steel Co. the sum of 
$3,500,000, payable with interest over a period of thirty 
months, thus consummating the arrangements agreed upon 
between the contracting parties some weeks since. 





SIR EDWARD CLOUSTON, Bart., GENERAL MANAGER. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT—Connected with each Canadian Branch, and 
Deposits received and interest allowed at current rates. 

COLLECTIONS—At all points In the Dominion of Canada and the United 
States undertaken at most favorable rates. 


TRAVELLERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT—Issued negotiable In all parts of the 
World. 


THE BANK OF OTTAWA 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 








Travellers’ 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


under which money can be drawn at any point 
in the world. 


TORONTO OFFICES: 
Bf King 3t. ast -Broadview and Gerrard—Queen and Pape. 


** 

Nothing very definite can yet be said of the merger plans, 
save that it may be inferred from state- 

Guesses at ments made from time to time that the 

Capitalization. capitalization of the new company will 
equal that of the two companies combined. 

From this we would get something about as follows. 


Securities Authorized. 


Common Stock, Pfd. 7% Stock. Bonds, 6%. 
D. I. & S. Co. .... $20,000,000 $5,000,000 $20,000,000 
Cae CIOs a Acs 15,000,000 3,000,000 7,500,000 
ORME e960 08 $35 >, 000, 000 $8,000,000 $27,500,000 


Of the above authorized securities, all the common and 
sreferred stock has been is- 
sued, and hence the capital 
of the new consolidation may 
be accepted as being some- 
where in the vicinity of $35,- 
000,000 common and $8,000,- 
000 preferred. 

The authorized bonds, 
however, have only partly 
been issued. During the 
present year, the Coal Co. 
issued some of the bonds re- 
maining in its treasury, and 
the Dominion Iron and Steel 
went through a plan of reor- 
ganization, issuing addition- 
al consolidated bonds and re- 
tiring all its second mort- 
gage bonds, but leaving 
some of the first mortgage 
outstanding. At present, the 
outstanding bonds of the 
Coal Co. are $6,175,000, and 


NORTHERN CROWN BANK 


HEAD OFFICE - WINNIPEG 
DIVIDEND NOTICE NO. 6 


Notice is hereby given that a Dividend of two and one-half per 
cent. upon the paid-up Capital Stock of this Institution has been 
declared for the half year ending December 3lst, 1909, being at the 
rate of five per cent. per annum, and that the same will be payable 
at its Banking House in this City, and at all of its Branches, on and 
after the 8rd day of January next to Shareholders of record of the 
15th day of December, 1909. 

By order of the Board. 

R. CAMPBELL, 


General Manager. 
Winnipeg, 23rd Nov., 1909. 


A 
DOMINION EXPRESS 


MONEY ORDER 


OR 
those of the Steel Co. in the FOREIGN DRAFT 
vicinity of $13,258,000, mak- ISA 
ing a total of $19,433 for 
the two companies. MOST AGGEPTABLE CHRISTMAS GIF I 
© Rook 
ss They afford the recipient an opportunity of 


purchasing that which he or she most desires. 


IF TOO LATE TO SEND YOUR GIFT BY MAIL 
WE WILL BE PLEASED TO PAY THE AMOUNT 


BY 
sTELEGRAPH or CABLE 


Toronto City Offices 
48 Yonge Street 1330 Queen West 


Toronto, Dec. 23, 1909. 
HE spectacular feature of 


local Stock Exchange the 

past week has been the ten 

point advance in Rogers 
Common, Starting at 1363, the stock carried to 145 with- 
Out any open announcement as to what the future might 
have in store. H an eight point advance occurred in New 
York in any particular stock within two days, everyone 
would be doing stunts on their hind legs like a lot or 
crazy people. But here in Toronto this phenomenon oc- 
curred without anyone feeling constrained to even call 
the attention of the newspapers to the fact. There may, 
of course, have been a leak somewhere, but of that fact 
the writer has no cognizance. But, be that as it may, the 
phenomenal earnings of this company were sufficient to 
account for an even greater advance. In 1901, the year 
in which the William A, Rogers Company was formed, 
the net profits ax:ounted to $81,042. Last year they ran 
as high as $182,725, which means a return of eighteen 
per cent. on the cap‘tal invested. And this year the gen- 
eral impression among those who have some knowledge 
of the operations of the company is that its earnings will 
prove even more signally what efficient management can 
do when applied to a company whose output is in general 
requisition. In any event, the stock went to 1464 on Mon- 
day when the announcement was made that the regular 
dividends had been declared in addition to a bonus of one 
per cent. on the common stock. The total distribution 
for the current year will thus be at the rate of 10 per 
cent, 


ve" Orgns AN ACCOUNT IN THE SAVINGS oo 
DEPARTMEKT OF $1. 


THE METROPOLITAN BANK 
No delay in withdrawal 


Capital Paid-up - - = = = $1,000,000.00 
Reserve Fund and Undivided 
Profits = = = a = - $1 3277,404.49 












The Canadian Express Co. 








offers the quickest, safest and most convenient service 
for the transmission of Christmas Packages. 


Shipments carried by fast Passenger Trains and Mail 
Steamships. 


Special attention will be given to deliveries at resi- 


* dences on Christmas Day. 


e* 
The William A. Rogers Company, Limited, is the outcome pe seeing sremey. be seep. pensare Shenten Sp 
of a merger that was effected with the 
Has Had a Niagara Silver Company back in 1901. 
Wide Manu- Prior to that time the two concerns had 
facturing worked in close harmony. Between the 
Experience. years 1898 and 1901, Mr. Rogers had 
made a specialty of the highest grade 
silver-plated ware, and up to the latter date the Niagara 


press Money Orders—which are cheap and afford abso 
lute security against loss. 








THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE - COLLENDER COMPANY 





Company had furnished him with seventy-five per cent. See our Patent 
of his total output. That being the case, the two natur- Convertible Rail 
ally found it desirable, on economical grounds, to form Table. 

an alliance, and, in March, 1901, the new business was 

launched, Mr. Roger becoming manager, and Mr, S. J. The perfect 
Moore, the former manner of the Silver Company, presi- Combination 
dent. Mr. Moore, who is also the president of the Metro- Table for Private 
politan Bank, has had a very long manufacturing experi- : a ; Residences. 

ence. Born in England, he came to Canada at a very _ 

early age, and almost from the outset was marked out for OFFICE iM SHOW ROOMS ; R]- II uc cTALET WEST, TORONTO, OATARIO 
high preferment. In the course of his business career he) —_—_—————— 





had gathered about him a very large following amongst | [ee 
investors, who feel that, on account of his exceptionaily 
wide knowledge of industrial conditions, he is well able 
to counsel them regarding the proper disposition of 
funds at their command. That this is the case is appar- 
ent from the fact that Mr. Moore was the founder of 
both the F. N. Burt and the Carter-~Crume companies, each 
being eminently successful in its own particular sphere. 
Some indication of the esteem in which Mr, Moore is 
held may be had from the fact that he is constantly being 
consulted by people in lines similar to his own with re- 
gard to those problems that are incident to all commercial 
enterprises. 





W. GRAHAM BROWNE & CO. 


Dealers in High-Grade Bonds 


42-43 Bank of Ottawa Blidg., Montreal 
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IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA Some reference has been made to the remarkable strides 


HEAD OFFICE, TORONTO made by the Rogers Company in recent years. 
’ 


Rogers The growth of profits was particularly strik- 
Savitel a... #10 0 00-00 Company ing in 1903 and in 1907. The factories at 
Reserve Fund .......... 5,000,000.00 | a Great Niagara Falls, whose output maintains a 


recognized standard of excellence, were tax- 
ed to the utmost in 1903. So much was this 
the case that it was necessary to acquire additional land 
and buildings to add to the facilities. Evidence of good 
management is shown when it is stated that this was done 
without increasing the capital of the company in any way: 

toa! Branches of the Bank | the expansion was provided for out of earnings. In 1904- 
cnconpanent “the Dominion of Canada. 1905 there was a falling away in profits, due entirely to 
een | the inconvenience caused by building operations at the 
different plants. In 1907 the net profits reached a high 
water mark at $195,649. Last year saw a falling away 
once more, but the earnings, nevertheless, showed up 
very satisfactorily when the generally depressed state of 
business during that period is considered, The net earn- 
ings last year were at the rate of 18 per cent. on the capi- 
tal, and this year, if rumor is correct, the outcome will 
be even more satisfactory to the shareholders. Someone 
on the Street the other day said that he would not be sur- 
prised to see Rogers Common go to 175. Even at this 
level the Canadian investor would have very little cause 
for complaint, for he would be receiving a return of 5.75 
per cent, on his investment. If he were an English in- 
vestor, he would not think of grumbling at all; rather 
would he consider himself in clover. 


Drafts, Money Orders and Earner. 
Letters of Credit issued 
Avaliable In any part of the World. 


Special Attention Given to Collections. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 


Interest allowed on Deposits from date 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


The records of our infor- 
mation department concern- 
ing any security which we 
offer are always at your dis- 


posal. 


It makes no _ difference 


os 
whether you intend to in- Over in Great Britain, as a matter of fact, they are not 


vest or not. always looking for a whole lot of easy money. 


British The average Britisher would look at you 

We deal in bonds, and we Billions askance if you came along and offered him 
shall be glad of an oppor- Invested a return of 2,400 per cent. on his investment. 
tunity to give you the advan- Abroad, And yet that is what one Cobalt mine has 


tage of our investigations. done during the present year. But, then, 
the Hudson Bay Mining Company had only a nominal capi- 
talization; it was not designed primarily to milk the pub- 
lic. The Crown Reserve Mining Company was placed on 
the market, but promoted by men of undoubted probity, 


Royal Securities and even it has paid 71 per cent. the current year. So 


that the Briton, tried by Canadian standards, is altogether 


' too modest. In the past sixty years he has sent abroad 
Corporation, Limited capital aggregating over a billion and a half dollars, and 
from that vast sum he has derived only a return of about 

164 St. James St. - - Montreal) fve per cent. From all his past investments, running up 
to fifteen billion dollars, he is receiving an annual income 

of seven hundred and fifty million dollars, for which he 

has to make no further payment. While the efforts of 

John Bull have been directed to locating these vast sums 

Halifax ——— Quebec — — Toronte | |; money abroad, he has had time to invest at home about 
forty-eight billion. Is it any wonder, then, that the old 
gentleman, with so many responsibilities both at home 
and abroad, is not disposed to disturb himself over trifles? 
Why, if any of us had a billion dollars, let alone sixty 
billions, invested anywhere, we would tell the Germans, 
or any other troublesome person, to go chase themselves. 


* 
; = j 
In a year in which the earnings of all railroad companies 
have shown remarkable gains, owing to the 
Canadian exceptionally favorable industrial condi- 


of Canada Pacific’s tions under which they have operated, 


Unexemplified those of the Canadian Pacific stand out 
Bee: Head Office : 


Earnings. conspicuously. This great Imperial high- 
way has evidently had more than its share 
: St. W of the good things bestowed by a bountiful Providence. 
King t. West. The earnings for the past six months have developed quite 
Six Branches in | unexampled gains, and should the present record be main- 
Toronto. tained until the end of the current fiscal year, the com- 
The following | pany will have recorded the largest gross and net receipts 
five branches are] jn its annals. Computed on such a basis, the gross earn- 
open every Sat-] ings will have totalled the enormous sum of $95,000,000, 
urday night, 7 to] or some $18,500,000 more than the best previous year’s 
9 o'clock, for the | record, while the net will have totalled more than $33,- 
transaction of savings account and | 990,000, or $8,500,000 in excess of the highest net pre- 
general banking business. viously shown in any one year. Of course, it has to be 
ein Pa pagal ait aie borne in mind that the company is now entering upon a 
Cor Bloor West and Bathurst season of the year in which the operating expenses are 
a a Se ens Wore particularly heavy, and it is altogether unlikely that the 
present high ratio of earnings will be fully maintained. 
But the climatic conditions to come can scarcely be any 
worse than those incident to the similar period twelve 
months ago, so that one is safe in assuming that with 
respect to earnings the present year will be altogether 
unexampled in the history of the road. In certain quar- 
ters it is thought that the company may possibly raise 
the common stock dividend to a basis of seven per cent. 
per annum irrespective of the one per cent. now paid from 
land sales, thereby giving the stock a return of eight 
per cent. 














“The Cigarette 
of 
Distinction”’ 


leeway 


A 


es 
Mr. George Paish, the editor of the London Statist, which, 
as most people know, is perhaps the premier 
financia! authority in Great Britain, re- 
cently made a protracted tour of Canada 
and the United States, and on his return 
to the Motherland has written an article 
in which he summarizes the result of his observations in 
this country. A comparatively young man, Mr, Paish 
has been connected with The Statist since 1881, and is 
consequently thoroughly in touch with financial conditions 
in their application to the world at large 
Canada, both East and West, he gives it as his opinion 
that the Dominion has entered upon a long period of 
prosperity, and that there is not likely to be a check to 
the present expansion for several years to come. War, 


Mr. Paish 
on Canada’s 
Future. 
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Ten for ; ; : 
in his estimation, is the only thing that can seriously re 


tard the development of Canada. This country, he says, 
is in a particularly enviable position in that the capitalist 
in Britain is willing to supply funds in practically un 


16 cents 





limited quantities, and that at a lower rate than is charged 


to other countries. Canada’s future is assured, Mr. Paish 


asserts, on account of the world’s special need of new 


ne seme TA AR RRR ERAN Na cure tete arn - . 
sources of food supply at the present time. “Another 


VOTE FOR factor of no smal] moment making for rapid develop 


ment,” he adds, “is the fact that the world’s unappropri 
J. A. McGAUSLAND 


AS grants of fertile lands to anyone who will carry out the 


ated lands are fast becoming exhausted, and that Canada 
is one of the few countries which can still make gratis 


very simple and easy conditions attached to the grant.” 


ALDERMAN es 


A little while ago a good deal was seen in the neWspapers 

‘Business Methods in Civic Affairs’ about “inside selling” of British Columbia 
That “Inside” Railways which was said to be under way 
Selling of in London. At a meeting of the share 
B.C. Electric. holders at that centre the other day, the 
whole matter was once again aired. Mr. 

Horne-Payne, the chairman, took occasion to point out 
that none of the directors had reduced their investments 
in the company during the past year, and that even if they 


’ DRUG 
STORE || bad done so, it was a matter of no concern to the public ac 


large. The Financial News, commenting upon this declara- 
ABINA AVENUE]; . : aps ae 

~~ tion of independence, says that Mr. Horne-Payne is quite 
TORONTO - - in error. “A director’s dealings with the shares of the com- 


DOCTORS 


Gnd in their practice that PRESCRIP- 
TIONS filled at our store sways pre- 
@uce the results sought for. 





; and spends his evenings with his family and the friends 





James Ross, who parted with his holdings in the Do- 
minion Coal Co. for $5,600,000. 


pany which he directs are not private,” it says; “they are 
essentially’a matter for the public and the shareholders.” 
The Financial News goes on to show that human nature 
is much the same all the world over—even in Britain, 
where a high standard of commercial rectitude is gener- 
ally admitted—when it reiterates a charge previously made 
that palpable efforts were made to induce the public to 
buy shares in the company while the “insiders” were 
busily getting out. When these facts became known, there 
was naturally a big drop in the company’s securities, and 
the “insiders” mentioned were quite annoyed, Hence the 
tempest, murmurs of which are still being heard in finan- 
cial circles in London, INVESTOR, 





Norman Duncan on Santa Claus. 
N ORMAN DUNCAN feels keenly on the subject of Santa 
Claus and the kindred myths of childhood. Ina few 
words of preface in his little story, “The Suitable Chi!d,” 
published by the Revell Company, he strongly arraigns 
those malefactors who disillusion the child. He says 
that—but let him speak for himself: 

“Not Labor is Life: Labor is a thing accomplished in 
provision. Love is Life; and Love is diversely concern- 
ed. Whoso loves a child loves not himself but God; 
whoso delights a child labors with God in His workshop 
of the world of hearts; whoso helps a child brings the 
Kingdom of God; whoso saves a child from the fingers 


of evil sits in the seat with the builders of cities and the 
procurers of peace. 





“Nor happily is this divine achievement beyond the 
aspiration of such as are poor, such as are humble, such 
as are ignorant, such as have tasted failure, such as are 
stricken, such as are acquainted with the utmost depriva- 
tion, Into the keeping,of the humble is in this reason- 
able way committed the salvation of the world; the poor 
and the meek and the broken in heart, greater in multi- 
tude than the mighty in their power and in their wisdom 
and in their many-riches of aims and means and rewards. 

“They who being able in any proper way to provide 
those pleasures of Christmas which are meet and due 
according to the established custom but still withhold 
them from children do thieve jewels from the helpless; 
and herein is a mystery: that these stolen riches do in no 
way benefit the robbers, but change in their very. hands 
to the weeds of selfish ways, which spring poisonously and 
endfold and constrict. 

“They who go about proclaiming against the festival 
joy—they who interpose a specious wisdom—they who 
weuld destroy the fairy-fictions of the Time—they who 
withdraw into themselves—they who are dried up and 
selfish and self-sufficient and niggardly and suspicious 
and narrow-believing—they who preach a departure from 
the customs of the fathers—they who discover selfishness 
in anxious generosity—they who complain and sneer and 
ridicule—they who stop their ears against laughter and 
lift sour faces to the morning: all such do aid and abet 
the theft of innocent delight and having spread corrup- 
ticn do stand in peril of the same punishment. 

“Let them all beware lest they perish indeed! Age is 
upon them—no tender hand of the years to beautify and 
gladden: but terrible age of the spirit to wither and to 
kill. Stop: thief!” 





Tolstoy Still Vigorous. 


| N spite of the reports of Tolstoy’s poor health and ap- 

proaching end, the special correspondent of the Paris 
Journal writes that his first impression on seeing this tall, 
bright-eyed, vigorous old man with whom he was to have 
an interview was that he was in the presence of an ex- 
tremely well preserved man between 60 and 65. 

In spite of his 81 years, Tolstoy goes riding every day 
and in all weathers. His hearing is very acute. He 
catches even a whispered conversation. He reads with- 
out spectacles, and explains that he used to be short- 
sighted and has therefore kept his sight. 

Politics do not seem to interest him greatly. The sub- 
jects which attract him at the present moment are meta- 
physical questions inherent in different ‘religions, the 
origin of life and the mystery of death. He does not fear 
death, for he believes in the immortality of the soul and 
the existence of God, Death, he says, is a bridge of com- 
munication between two shores. 

Tolstoy told his French interviewer that he has many 
enemies. He said: “I receive every day horrible anony- 
mous letters, and they are a source of deep sorrow to me. 
I only want to live in peace.” 

The following is the account of the writer’s mode of 
life, as given by his doctor: He rises at 8, often at 6 or 
7; eats his meals with greatest regularity, drinks no wine; 
eats no meat, does not smoke, takes long walks or rides 


who come to see him, Generally he goes to bed at mid- 
night. 


————_+- 2 eo 


On January 18 every year, the anniversary of the 
battle of Waterloo, the Duke of Wellington is bound 
to present to the sovereign a small flag, which is the 
annual rent in “petit sargeanty” by which the estate of 
Strathfieldsaye is held of the crown. The flag must be 
a miniature tricolor or eagle of the Napoleonic army, 
fringed with gold, with a gilded eagle on the head of 
the staff and the number of the year embroidered aty 
the top corner of the flag near the eagle. 


Hor. Wm. Gisson, President. 
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J. TURNBULL, Vice-President and General Manager. 


BANK OF HAMILTON 


Head Office, Hamilton, Ont. 


Capital Paid-Up - - $2,500,000 
Reserve Fund - «= = 2,500,000 
Total Assets Over Thirty Million Dollars 


TORONTO: 8 YONGE S&T. 


BRANCHES IN THE CITY OF TORONTO 


Cor. Yonge and Gould Cor. Queen and Spadina 
Cor. College and Ossington Arthur and Bathurst, and 
West Toronto. 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
100 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT CANADA 





































Savings Bank Department at 

all offices. Interest allowed on 

deposits of one dollar and up- 

wards at highest current rates, 

compounded h: t-yearly. Money 

mey be withdrawn without de- 
y. 


We receive ..ccounts of Cor- 
porations, Firms and Individ- 
uals on favorable terms and 
shall be pleased to meet or cor- 
respond with those who con- 
template making changer or 
opening new accounts, 










instantly to invigorate 
you—to warm you—and keep you warm. 


CAMP 


COFFEE 


is superior in every way to all other coffee 
essences — the next best is a long way behind— 
make sure you get ‘Camp’—‘it is 
the Best.’ 


R. Paterson & Sons, 
Coffee Specialists, 
Glasgow. 





CONTROLLER 








At the urgent solicitation of many of my business and 
personal friends, I have put myself in the hands of the 


electorate for a seat in the civic cabinet for 1910, and 
respectfully solicit 


YOUR VOTE AND 
INFLUENCE 


for that municipal honor on my record as alderman for 
Ward Three during the past two years—a business man 





to conduct the city’s business—a policy of progress— 
efficiency without parsimonious economy. 





Faithfully yours, 


MARK BREDIN 









(The New Sauce) 


Made in England—in the world’s 
largest Malt Vinegar Brewery 


If you've not tried H.P. Sauce you've a great treat in store, 


It is the thick, luscious product of oriental fruits and 
appetite - provoking spices blended by a process known 
only to the makers, with Pure Malt Vinegar. 

H. P. Sauce improves every kind of meat, hot or 
cold, and is simply the making of bread and cheese 
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MR. AND MRS. HERBERT GLADSTONE. 


The Home Secretary if the late British Cabinet, 
the future Governor General of United South Africa, 


the appoiftment in succession t 
Stone is the younger son of the late Ri 
is said to be admirably fitted to fill a 
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By EDITH 


7 first time they met him the 
- Americans boldly asked ques- 


tions. At the second meeting they 
merely looked them. The littile 
Frenchman with the ridiculously 


large hands answered neither their 
looks nor their words, and at the end 
of three months he was still “M’sieu” 
to them. 

Hammond and Elkins, who were in 
Paris studying art, spent most of 
their spare time—and they had plenty 
of it—covering pads with sketches of 
M’sieu’s face. M’sieu’s deep set, al- 
mond-shaped eyes, with the burning 
light in them, baffled Hammond, and 
he invariably tore up the sketches as 
soon as they were completed. The 
eyes bothered Elkins, too, but he fin- 
ally disposed of them, as Hammond 
said, by patching lids over them. It 
was the scar that troubled Elkins. 
He could never get it in the right 
position on the face. After an even- 
ing at the Cafe de Prospice, where 
M’'sieu was always to be found, El- 
kins would tramp triumphantly to his 
quarters, declaring that it began ex- 
actly one half-inch below the bridge 
of the nose and ended at the lobe of 
the right ear. He would sketch in 
hurriedly the strong, determined 
lower jaw and the large nose and the 
lowered eyes. Lastly, he would do 
the scar. When it was transferred to 
paper it always looked all wrong, 
and Elkins would swear loudly and 
start another sketch. 

Woods and Brown wrote for New 
York magazines, and were in Paris 
in search of local color. They in- 
troduced M’sieu into all their stories. 
Brown always made him a_ deep 
dyed villain, and Woods went to the 
other extreme and made him a saint. 

Cloyd neither painted nor wrote, 
but he had ideas on all subjects, and 
especially on the subject of M’sieu 
and the scar. He was wont to ex- 
claim in atrocious French: “Cher- 
chez la femme; cherchez la femme!” 


It was Cloyd who discovered 
M’sieu. One wet, disagreeable Sep- 
tember night, the five Americans 


had sauntered into the Cafe de Pros- 
pice, ordered cafe moir and settled 
back in their chairs to, discuss the 
latest news. The Cafe de Prospice 
is the greatest rendezvous of the 
chess players of Paris. At the small 
tables scattered throughout the room 
were seated men whose whole atten- 
tion was centered in the game, They 
were men drawn from practically all 
classes of society, men whose inter- 
ests and aims in life were vastly dif- 
ferent, but at the Cafe de Prospice 
they met for a common purpose. 
The Americans, while they sipped 
their coffee, talked of the latest Par- 
ision scandal. Cloyd had many opin- 
ions to offer on the subject, but it 
was characteristic of the man, once 
having expressed his opinion, to lose 
interest. He attempted to change the 
topic and, failing, yawned frankly 
several times and then got up to ex- 
amine at closer range a picture by 
a famous English artist hanging on 


I &EU 


M. COYLE 


the opposite wall. He had turned 
around to retrace his steps, and it 
was then that he had seen M’sieu for 
the first time. It was not M’sieu 
himself who had attracted Cloyd at 
first. It was a little brownish red 
dog that sat with its head on one 
side opposite M’sieu. M’sieu’s back 
was toward Cloyd, and the American 
stood and . watched the odd pair. 
The man was evidently playing for 
the dog as well as for himself, for as 
Cloyd watched he made two consecu- 
tive moves. The dog, seated on the 
chair opposite, watched the moves 
gravely and seemed to understand 
the situation perfectly. 

“By Jove,” Cloyd said to himself, 
“that’s the best ever! Brown ought 
to see this and write it up. He’d 
probably be called a nature faker for 
his pains, though. The dog looks 
rather seedy. Wonder what the old 
fellow looks like? The back of his 
head’s interesting.” 

Cloyd moved forward a few steps, 
and his shadow falling on the table, 
M'sieu turned around quickly. 

“IT beg your pardon,” Cloyd said. 
“IT could not resist watching the 
game between you and your dog. 
Pray, do not let me interrupt.” 

“You have done that already,” the 
Frenchman answered gravely, but 
with no annoyance in his tone. 

Cloyd scarcely heard the remark. 
He was telling himself that he had 
never seen such a face, and was won- 
dering how, when and where that 
scar had cut its way across the cheek. 

The Frenchman had turned again 
to the dog and was talking to it in a 
low voice. Cloyd suddenly felt that 
he wanted to know this man, and he 
stood there vainly trying to think of 
something to say. There were few 
things that Cloyd would acknowl- 
edge, even to himself, he did badly, 
but chess, he frankly admitted, was 
beyond his ability. However, in the 
present instance it seemed the only 
means by which he could get into 
conversation with this man who in- 
terested him so_ strongly. 


At this moment the Frenchman’s 
dog, without any warning, sprang 
the table, walked across it. 
scattering the pawns to right and 
left, and dropped into his master’s 
lap. 

“Oh, Petite, Petite,” Cloyd heard 
the Frenchman say, in a curious mix- 
ture of French and English, “tu es 
fatiguee? Eh bien, eh bien, you shall 
play no more.” 


Cloyd’s opportunity had come and 
moved forward. 


upon 


he 


“Will monsieur allow me to take 
Petite’s place?” 

The Frenchman evidently thought 
that the American had gone, for he 
turned with just the slightest look of 
surprise. “No one can take Petite’s 
place, but you may play with me if 
you wish,” he said after a moment of 
hesitation. Without a word Cloyd 
sat dowr and the game began. 

Meanwhile Cloyd’s friends had fin- 


the Right Hon. Herbert John Gladstone, Is persistently named as 
and it has even been unofficially announced that he has accepted 
© Lord Selborne who became High Commissioner for South Africa in 1905. 
ght Hon. William Ewart Gladstone, and was born in 1854. 
high position, is the daughter of the late Sir Richard Paget. 


Mr. Glad- 
Mrs. Gladstone, who 


ished their coffee and threshed out 
the political discussion that had been 
agitating Paris for the past week. 

“Wonder where Cloyd is?” Woods 
finally said, and rose to the height of 
his six feet to look over the room. 
He spied Cloyd almost immediately. 

“By George!” he laughed. ‘There 
he is, playing chess over in the cor- 
ner with a Frenchman. Let’s go 
over and see what he’s picked up.” 

The Americans eagerly seized upon 
the suggestion, and made their way 
in and out among the labyrinth of 
tables to where Cloyd and his com- 
panion sat. 

“You're a nice fellow,” Brown said 
in loud, laughing tones, “to give us 
the slip like that. What are you try- 
ing to do—show how badly you can 
play chess?” 

Cloyd was secretly annoyed. He 
would have preferred to finish out the 
game alone with M’sieu. However, 
the four Americans seated themselves 
around the table, and Cloyd knew 
that they were there to stay. There 
was nothing to do but introduce 
them. Then, for the first time, 
Cloyd realized that he did not know 
the Frenchman’s name. He would 
learn it now. 

“Monsieur,” he said, “these are my 
friends. May I introduce them to 
you?” 

The Frenchman looked steadily at 
the four Americans for a moment, 
then answered quietly: “Oui, mon- 
sieur; I shall be glad to know your 
friends.” 

Cloyd bent forward. 
monsieur—” 


“Your name, 


“You may call me ‘M’sieu.’ The 
rest does not matter,” answered the 
other. Cloyd drew back, hurt, but 
the next instant he realized that the 
Frenchman meant no offense. So he 
introduced him, and M’sieu ignored 
the question marks in five pairs of 
eyes. 

Three months had passed since that 
first meeting and the Americans had 
become more and more fascinated by 
this man, insignificant in stature and 
with a face quite ordinary, if one 
were to except a wonderful pair of 
eyes and that scar on the cheek. 

To-night the five Americans sat in 
one of the far corners of the cafe and 
waited for the little Frenchman. He 
was late, and as they sat there wait- 
ing, their conversation was all of 
him. They had been saying the same 
things about him for the last three 
months, and yet they never grew 
weary of the subject. Even Cloyd’s 
interest never flagged, although he 
had expressed his conjecture as to 
how M’sieu had received that scar 
at least a hundred times. 

They had almost despaired of 
M’sieu’s coming to-night, when 
Woods, looking up, saw him making 
his way to their corner. Petite was 
at his heels as usual. As he sat 
down M’sieu explained that Petite 
had not been well all day. “She is 
cross to-night,” he said, picking up 
the little animal and placing it on his 
knees. For a few moments he bent 
over and spoke to her in a low 
voice, patting her with his curiously 
large hands. 

One by one the Americans had 
been beaten by the Frenchman in 
chess. To-night it was Wood's turn, 





and while M’sieu fondled Petite, the 


American produced the chessboard. | 
With a final word and pat M’sieu | 


turned his attention to the game. 


He played as he aiways did, cau- 
tiously and .with his whole heart and 
He was oblivious to everything | 


soul. 
going on about him. The Americans 
had discovered that fact 
their acquaintance, and therefore did 
not hesitate to talk among  them- 
selves about him. Elkins, bolder 
than was his wont, produced a scrap 
of paper and pencil, and was eagerly 
trying to block in the scar on a 
rough sketch of M’sieu’s face. 


The Cafe de Prospice was more 
crowded to-night than usual. The 
air was so heavy with cigar smoke 
that the myriad of lights throughout 
the vast room looked hazy, as do 
lights through a fog. Here and 
there a waiter, balancing a tray on 
his finger tips, slipped in and out 
among the tables. There was a con- 
tinuous click-click of glasses and a 
subdued hum of voices. M’sieu 
heard and saw nothing. 

A party of three, one of them an 
Englishman, came and seated them- 


selves at the next table. As he sat 
down, the Englishman knocked 
against M’sieu’s chair. M’sieu kept 


on studying the chessboard. He had 
evidently not felt the jolt. His chair 
and the Englishman’s almost touched. 

Hammond was busily engaged in 
watching Elkins’s attempts to draw 
the scar. Cloyd and Brown sat and 
idly watched the people about them, 
and especially the three men at the 
next table. A waiter brought a 
bottle of wine, and as he moved 
away they heard the Englishman say: 


“The back of his head puts me in 


mind of 3y the way. I never fin- 
ished telling you chaps how that 
little affair with the Frenchman 


ended.” 

“Let’s have the rest of it now,” 
said one of the men. “I suppose 
you got the girl.” 

“No; she died. Mighty good thing, 
too. She cost me more trouble than 
a little. You remember my telling 
you that I persuaded her to go to 
England with me. I had convinced 
her that the Frenchman, Roland, had 
dropped her, and after that she was 
as meek as a lamb.” 


“He hadn't really, though, had 
he?” one of the men interrupted. 
“Jove, no! He was wild about 
her, damn him! He was one of the 
quiet kind that love and hate with 
their whole souls. He loved her and 


he hated me; that’s why I played hiin 


the trick. Well, to continue: I took 
her to England, where she’ grew 
peaked and crabbed looking. She 


seemed to have left all her good looks 
across the Channel. I soon began to 


grow tired of ‘her. A woman with- 
out looks, you know, is like a tree 
without leaves.” The Englishman 


guffawed loudly at the simile. 

Petite, fast asleep on M’sieu’s lap, 
grunted and moved uneasily. 

“By Jove, that’s it—like a tree with- 
out leaves!” the Englishman repeat- 
ed. “I determined to shake her, as 
the Yankees say. But before I was 
able to do so I ran up against Ro- 
land. He had followed us to Eng- 


(Concluded on page 16.) 
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Apollinaris 


“The Queen of Table Waters’ 








Best Quality 


Coal and Wood 


Offices 







3 KING EAST 
411 Yonge Street 
576 Queen St. W. 
115 Spadina Avenue 
762 Queen Street E. 
836 College St. 


1368 Queen Street W. 
93 Royce Avenue 


2168 Queen Street E 
235 Roncesvalles Ave 
345 Broadview Ave. 1088 Bathurst St. 
Cor, Hamburg Ave. and Bloor Street 

26 Dundas ., Toronto Junction. 

793 Yonge Street 1086 Bloor Street W. 
306 Queen Street E. 
Cor. Agnes St. and Centre Ave. 
Esplanade E., near Berkeley Street 
Esplanade E., foot of Church Street 
Bathurst Street, opposite Front Street 
Pape Avenue, at G.T.R. Croseing 
1131 Yonge Street, at C.P.R. Crossing 
256-286 Lansdowne Avenue. 













There’s No “Weapr-Out”’ 
To Alexandra Ware 


Graceful in design, and of beautiful finish, “ALEX- 
ANDRA” Ware is also specially worth your consideration 
because of its extreme durability. 


\ clay product such as the so-called “solid porcelain 
ware” will inevitably crack, and therefore, cannot be con- 
sidered durable. 


“ALEXANDRA” Ware, on the other hand, is made 
The heavy 


porcelain enamel with which it is covered, inside and out 


of cast iron, which, of course, cannot crack. 


gives this ware a beautiful finish 


Ie Hirndard Sdea Company hi 


Sales Offices and Show Rooms Head Office and Factories 


Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg Port Hope, Canada. 


E. & J. BURKE'S 





Three Star 


OLD IRISH WHISKEY 


For more than 50 years, Burke's Old 
lrish Whiskey has steadily maintained its 
reputation for uniform excellence. 


Its lightness and delicacy—and soft, 
mellow flavor—are constant delights to 
those who prefer real Old Irish Whiskey. 


For Sale By All Leading Wine Merchants. 





19 Parliament Street 


563 Bloor Street W. 
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UST now the Canadian public is 
being treated to a hockey war 
between two senior professional 
leagues. Their squabbles would be 
mildly amusing if they were not so 
offensive in their degradation of 
Canada’s national winter game. Pro- 
fessional sport is bad enough, but at 
least it ought to be conducted on 
some business-like and organized 
basis. Such a situation as this with 
its wild scramble for players and its 
smashing of contracts right and left, 
is almost enough to make one lose 
hope in the future of the game. Cer- 
tainly it is doing much to make the 
public lose interest in professional 
hockey, and from a purely business 
point of view this is a very danger- 
ous thing for the gentlemen who are 
backing up the various professional 
clubs. They do things better in the 
States, as the outcome of the threat- 
ened baseball war shows. It isn’t 
that the Americans are better sports 
men; it is merely that they are bet- 
ter business men. 
* 7 * 

MATEURS hold their own 
A with professionals in almost 
every sport, but a notable exception 
is in regard to jockeyship. The rea 
son is not far to seek, and can be 
briefly stated; namely, lack of op- 
portunity. Naturally an owner will 
not entrust a horse to an amateur 
when he can obtain the services of 
a much more competent profession 
al, and. gentlemen riders have littl 
opportunity unless they own horses 
of their own. 

There is no reason why an ama 
teur jockey should not be quite th: 
ecual to a professional, and indeed 
men like Capt. Beacher and E. P. 
Wilson in England have proved this 
over jumps. There is some possi 
bility of the National Hunt authori- 
1 


ties doing 
iS 


something to encourage 
umateur jockeys, and if that body 
and the Jockey Club decreed that at 
least one race at each daily meeting 
should be confined to amateurs, we 

1d 


snouid soon 


an improvement 
* * * 


N view of the endeavor to show 
I American football followers the 
fine points of the Canadian game in 
the recent exhibition match at New 
York, it is interesting to see what 
has been done in California with the 
English game 

“Four years ago the athletic auth- 
orities at the University of Califor- 


nia and at Stanford University de 











cided to abolish so-called Ameri 
can game of feotball, and abolished 
it,” savs Prof. Frank Angell of Le- 
land Stanford. “During these four 
years the students h been playing 


straight English Rugby, and one now 
feels that he is in position to decide 
fairly whether or not Rugby avoids 
the most objectionable features of 
the old game 

“Now, there 


by is a hard, 


is no doubt that Rug 
rough game; the flying 
tackles on our hard California dirt 
fields ar no child’s_ play and 
throughout the season there are men 


laid off on the injured list. At pres 
ent, however, there is much un- 
necessary hard tackling—a _ trick 


brought over 


from the old regime 
he tter knowledg af the 
game and more suitable fields, the 


injured list will probably grow stead 


but with 


sm er 

“The gain in football skill has 
been remarkable; where we had one 
man w uld punt forty-five yards 
four vears ago, we now have ten 
and they n punt on the keen run 
ind catch and manipulate the ball 
with dexterit The slow and cer 
monious punting or drop-kicking of 
he old gam plavers carefully 


stationed te k off the opposing 
sides now seems distinctly funny 

“Tt is my opinior based on fifteen 
years experience as chairman of the 
faculty athletic mmittee, that a 
man must be in better physical con 
dition to play Rugby than the old 
game—an opinion shared by the vet 
eran trainer ‘Dad’ Mou'ton, who has 
‘conditioned’ a great many teams un 
ler the old regime. The reason is 
obvious: there is much more running 
in Rugby and the plays succeed one 
nother with much greater rapidity 
4 good Rugby player, be he big or 
little, must have ‘wind’ and must be 
vgile. Usually, though not necessari 
lv, he must be fast. But he is not 
called upon to endure the grinding 
which so speedily exhausts men i 
the mass plays, and he is not un 
fitted for mental work in the even 
ing by a hard match in the after- 
noon 

“But the main thing after all is 
that the plavers enjoy the game and 
enjov the practice. despite the hard 
drilling of the coach. Now, the hope 
for this sort of thing was one of the 
reasons for bringing in Rugby; but 
it never took place so long as we had 


ai es 
rare 
Te 


the old game, and for obvious rea- 
sons. It can be laid down as pretty 
well settled that the old game will 
never be played by students at large 
under the present rules; just so long 
as it lasts there will be no general 
participation in -football as a sport. 

“We had fourteen years of the old 
game out here under the pick of 
Yale and Princeton coaches and of 
good coaches of our own make; 
nevertheless, we now wonder that 
we stood the institution so long. 
Whether one considers the welfare 
and enjoyment of the players, the 
general development of athletics in 
the student body, or even the game 
as a_ spectacle, Rugby is the far 
superior sport. In fact, the old 
game is not a sport but a contest, 
and we begin now to appreciate the 
state of mind of the Englishman who 
finds it generally slow and stupid, oc- 
casionally laughable or interesting, 
and sometimes cruel.” 

* * * 


7 London A. C. recently held 

its forty-fourth annual dinner 
at the Trocadero, London, and some 
ancient history revealed in the 
course of the speeches threw consid- 
erable light on the early days of the 
club. Lord Alverstone. the president 
of the club occupied the chair, and 
he made a lengthy address. He said 





DR. LASKER. 


A recent photograph of the champion 
chess player of the world, who is 
shortly to piay- Schlecter 
for the title. 


was a member of the club for 
forty-seven years and this went back 
to the time when the club was the 
Mincing Lane A. C. He was the 


only man from the old club at the 
dinner “In those days,” he said, 
“we used to go to Hackney Wick to 
see sport. At that period the great 
yrofessional contests were the only 
ithletic contests worth seeing. The 
London A. C. was the leader in pro- 

‘ting amateur sport. Later we 


vent to Brompton, where that re- 
markable athlete Deerfoot ran over 
eleven and a half miles in the hour, 


fact which reminds me of the cir- 
nees connected with that 
ord.’ I well remember that great 


P. M. Thornton first running 
mile inside of two minutes- 
ute 59 seconds it proved to be. 


[his is a reminder of the great ad 

nee in the standard of athletic per- 
formances since the old days. The 
general standard of the ordinary per 
f is higher to-day The style 


speed greater and there 
men at the present time 
dard medals in cham 


hips by performances which in 


es gone by would have gained 

hampionship honors.” Other 

ot dinner were Mon- 

tagu Sherman the Rey R. S. de 

Courcy Laffan, Sir Tohn Slade and 

Walter Rye, the “father of paper 
{ ne 


. * * 


? HAT cross-country running has 

ined in popularity of recent 

ears there is no doubt and that it 

ved the calibre of the dis- 

tance runners is certain, but at the 

ime its chief feature has been 

lowed ti deteriorate It is no 

longer hill and dale chasing, and for 

vant of little attention it has drift- 

ed into series of contests on the 
9 1 | 


proper interpretation of 
it ross-country running means 
ther s been little of the real ar- 
le of the water. What 
escribed as a genuine 
urs is not been seen in America 
years 
In e Old World, where the sport 
ur vhere it is still popu- 


he long winter months, 

features to-day are the same as 

t] re thirty years ago. There 
the runners meet an _ obstacle of 
some kind every couple of hundred 


yards. no matter whether it might be 
: canal, sod fence or white thorn 
hedge, and to be in the hunt at the 
finish the men cannot shirk these 
fences. Then in a majority of 





courses there is a stretch of plougn- 
ed land in such a position that the 
runners must plug through it or else 
quit. In the old days when the Na- 
tional Cross-Country Association 
had control of the sport in the States 
a few attempts were made at map- 
ping out what could be termed cross- 
country courses, but even the efforts 
then fell short of the proper thing. 


There is a story which would ap- 
ply to the point and it is about three 
members of the New York A. C. 
who one day started from the club- 
house at Travers Island to have a 
canter as the crow flies. The idea of 
finding a better course than the 
Travers Island one was on their 
minds, so coming out on the road 
about half a mile south of the en- 
trance they hit into the woods, One 
of the trio was ten mile American 
champion at the time, and the two 
others were old crocks, but they 
were old world hill and dale men 
and in the habit of stiff fences. One 
of the old ones made the pace and 
he headed through briars, bushes, 
walls, picket fences, with the pair 
trailing. After a couple of miles had 
been left behind the ten mile cham- 
pion was in a white heat, while the 
veterans were hardly yet warmed up. 
A mile further on the turn was made 
for home, when the crocks were 
amazed to see the champion was 
nearly all in. But they kept going 
and another mile forced the cham- 
pion to admit that he could not go 
a step further. For the remainder 
of the homeward route the old ones 
had to help the champion over the 
fences and there was no more run- 
ning. As long as the champion kept 
on the flat he said he was all right, 
but the fences and heavy going took 
tre heart out of him. 
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W much difference a coach 

makes to a team is shown by 
an editorial article in the Harvard 
Crimson just following the dual race 
in which M. I. T. won from the Har- 
vard runners, 27 to 62. 

“A defeat such as the cross-country 
team experienced,” says the Crimson, 
“does not occur without good reason. 
It is hard to believe that the trouble 
is with the runners, because they are 
drawn from the university and fresh- 
man track teams of last year, both of 
which made excellent records. More- 
over, our cross-country teams hereto- 
fore, some of which have had very 
superior material, have won very few 
races. We believe that the fault lies 
with the irregular system under which 
the sport is carried on and that a 
change in the present shortsighted 
economy of the athletic association by 
which a good coach and trainer may 
be provided for the cross-country 
team will be found to be the remedy 
for non-success. 


“The experience of last year, when 
the men were trained by a competent 
professional, gives point to this view. 
Though the squad as a whole was not 
above the average in ability a team 
was developed which gave Technolo- 
gy a close race, defeated Yale and 
made a good showing in the inter- 
collegiate meet. This year the team 
has been unfortunate in losing the 
services of its best performer, but 
that is all the more reason why un- 
usual pains should be spent on the 
development of the rest. 

“Track athletics are divided in 
opinion as to the value of cross- 
country racing as a sport in itself and 
as to its effect on other sports. As 
one of the most strenuous forms of 
exercise followed in the colleges it 
certainly needs the careful oversight 
of experienced trainers and coaches 
if it is not to be attended by injurious 
results, but as long as Harvard teams 
are allowed to compete in the events 
and men are encouraged to come out 
for them there should be competent 
coaching in order that the risk of in- 
jury may be minimized and that the 
teams may have a chance to sustain 
the reputation of the college.” 

Not every one will agree with the 
flat statement that track athletes are 
split on the point of whether cross- 
country is worth while. Only a few 
can doubt its worth. 

**e* 8 
| N a letter to The New York Sun 
regarding the prowess of Freddie 
Welsh, England's new lightweight 
champion, John R. Coryell of Cardiff, 
Wales, says: 

“Fred Welsh is lightweight cham- 
pion of England. No one disputes 
his title now, and there is no one in 
sight to contest it. He had already 
beaten every other claimant but 
Johnny Summers, and him he met 
and beat last Monday night. He beat 
him so thoroughly through every 
round that there was but one opinion 
of the result. 

“A few of the best judges say 
frankly that Welsh has dealt a death 





blow to the old fashioned cherished 
style of standing straight up in a 
regulation attitude, dancing grace- 
fully in and out with straight leads, 
right swings and a_ few uppercuts 
thrown in whenever the boxer hap- 
pens to remember that there are more 
than two effective blows to be used. 
It looks as if they were beginning 
slowly and painfully to wake up over 
here to the fact that they must give 
more latitude to the boxer if they ex- 
pect him to be a fighter. 

“This is the first time Welsh has 
fought in London since he left 
America last June. His victories 
over the best men here left London 
unconvinced. It was quite certain in 
their minds that when he met Johnny 
Summers, that splendid representa- 
tive of the best English traditions, his 
new fangled subtleties of punch and 
foot work would be shown up in all 
their emptiness and futility. They 
are now almost as much dazed as 
Summers was, and nothing else is 
talked of in sporting circles but 
Welsh and his new methods. 

“It doesn’t look as if Battling Nel- 
son could afford to dodge Welsh 
much longer. Now that Welsh is 
the recognized champion of England 
his challenge to Nelson must either be 
taken notice of or the Battler must 
let his title pass by default to the man 
who offers to meet him on his own 
terms, but whom he has sidestepped 
for so many months that they run in- 
to years. If the lightweight champion 
of the world will come over here 
there is a big purse waiting for him, 
and Welsh has offered to back him- 
self to the extent uf $5,000 or $10,000. 

*. *@ 

It is understood by close follow- 
ers of athletics that a light, dry air 
is conducive to fast sprinting, and 
runners can sometimes put up times 
in South Africa, Australia and 
America which they could not equal 
in the denser atmosphere of Britain. 
On this account it is unwise to be 
too skeptical about the cabled news 
from South Africa that a profession- 
al named Donaldson had run 120 
yards in 12% seconds. Naturally, 
we are anxious for further particu- 
lars, because, if authentic, the time 
will be on a par with the 131% yards 
in 122-5 seconds by Harry Hutchins 
at Sheffield in 1879, and which per- 
formance he virtually reproduced in 


1882. 

















anabsolute in 
plugcut tobacco 


Tin foil packages 
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The Russell Factory is Work- 
ing 23 Hoursa Day to Handle 
Its Orders for 1910. Increase 
in Output More Than 100 E::.. 





























Do these facts not speak for themselves? 


Visit our nearest branch and we 
promise you the most convincing demon- 
stration you ever had, wholly without 
obligation to purchase. 





THREE MODELS 


RUSSELL “38” (with Knight Motor) $5,000 
RUSSELL “22” (with Knight Motor) $3,500 


RUSSELL “30” (with Valve Motor) $2,350 
(FULLY EQUIPPED) 


Send for our Catalogue. 


Canada Cycle & Motor Co., Limited 


Makers of High Grade Automobiles 
WEST TORONTO 


BRANCHES :—Toronto, Hamilton, Montreal, Winnipeg, 
Calgary, Vancouver, Melbourne, Aust. 





How popular the Rugby game is 
in Wales is illustrated by the attend- 
ance at the Cardiff vs. Newport 
match upwards of 35,000 people sup- 
porting the fixture. The win of 
Newport, 6 points to 4, enabled the 
Usksiders to maintain an unbeaten 
record, and they are well advanced 
towards the Welsh Club champion- 
ship. Leicester did very ‘well to 
draw (no score) on entertaining 
Swansea, and another good win was 
that of the unbeaten Harlequins over 
Northampton—27 points to 11. As 
to the universities, Oxford beat 
Richmond and Edinburgh Wander- 
ers recently, while the Cantabs fail- 
ed against Blackheath and Swansea, 
but it is early to draw comparisons. 

* * * 

Dorando Pietri has stopped off at 
England on his way to America and 
he wants to run some first-class Brit- 
ishers, notably Fred Appleby and 
C. W. Gardiner. It is not stated that 
he is bound for here with the inten- 
tion of making money, but if he is 
he is sadly mistaken. The Marathon 
game here is a dead one and the star 
performers won’t make enough cash 
to buy salt for their gruel this winter. 

PLAYFAIR, 


Old Times. 


LD times were good times—they 
were sweet to know, 
Old friends who loved us—friends 
whom we loved so; 
Dreamin’ of ‘em always, here where 
memory dwells, 
They’re like a sweet song’s echo—a 
far-off chime of bells! 



















DUNLOP 
AUTOMOBILE 
TIRES 


When making inquiries with a view 
towards selecting a 1910 automobile let 
your investigations include also the tires 





Old times were good times—sweet to 
see again, 

Smilin’ in the sunshine, tangled in 
the rain; 

The old, the pleasant faces, of 
meadows bright with dew, 

The kind, the gentle faces alight 
with love for you. 





Old times—we love 
memory’s book, 

Looking at a fellow like his sweet- 
heart used to look! 

Stay with us forever, dear times, so 
tender-bright, 

Till the evening bells are ringin’ and 
memory sighs “Good-night!” 

—Frank L. Stanton, in Exchange 


a chatidlaagia 

“If m'wife’s awake I'll shay: ‘M’- 
dear, brought y’ some c’sath’mums— 
chrysthmus—chrasythums’—hang it! 
Wish I’d got roses.”—Life. 


"em—here in 
Your choice will most likely 
be equipped with “ Dunlops,” but if it 
is not, and you have the option, order 
Dunlop Tires and leave the responsibility 
for their performance to the Dunlop Tire 


& Rubber Goods Company. 


on your car. 


i eiiimsikigceacia 

Wife (reminiscing )—Well, I very 
nearly didn’t marry you, John. John 
(absent-mindedly )—I know, but who 
told you? —The Sketch. 

CEC t rie come 

Poet—Did ske think my sonnet was 
good? Friend—She must have. She 
didn’t believe you wrote it—Kansas 
City Journal. 


THIS TRADE MARK 
is YOUR SECURITY 
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TS chauffeur question! What 
unfortunate possessor of a 
motor has not had to consider that 
frightful problem—sometimes over the 
mangled remains of a once beautiful 
and powerful car! Some of the 
chauffeurs are hopelessly dishonest— 
a man who “joy-rides” is a thief— 
others are incurably reckless; and 
still others, whose number is legion, 
are simply and utterly incompetent. 
They haven’t brains or knowledge 
enough to drive a wheel-barrow, but 
they will coolly undertake to handle 
a forty-horse car with a potential 
speed of about sixty miles an hour, 
and a complicated- mechanism of 
which they are ignorant as the child 
unborn. Is*it any wonder that all 
kinds of accidents are continually 
occurring! -Is it any. wonder that so 
large a number of fine machines 


~ 





every organ and part of his entire 
machine; he knows how to care for 
each part in its turn, how it operates, 
how to detect trouble when it arises, 
and how to remedy it in the quickest 
manner. 

“All these things form the first 
essential part of the knowledge of a 
competent man, In the second place, 
he must be able to drive his car skil- 
fully and surely in the city traffic, 
with the greatest safety to both the 
public and the car, Thirdly, he must 
be a man of the proper calibre to 
understand the responsibility of his 
position. In his hands lies the power 
to give much pleasure to those whom 
he is driving, or, if he be careless, 
to be the cause of accident and 
death. A properly trained man will 
realize the responsibility of his posi- 
tion in a manner to cause him to 





THE 
An amphibious automobile invented by Ravailler, and recently adopted by 


the French Government. 


“CANOT AUTOMOBILE.” 


In the water the driving power is changed 


from the wheels to the propelier by a quick and simple method. 


spend half their time in the repair 
shop? Or rather, isn’t it a wonder 
that there are not more accidents 
and more damage done? 

The whole problem turns on the 
question of what constitutes a chau- 
ffeur. The natural answer is that a 
chauffeur is a man who knows how 
to run an automobile. But _ this 
doesn’t settle the matter at all. The 
fact is that there are any number of 
men running about with licenses giv- 
ing them the right to run a car, but 
who don’t know any more about a 
car than they do about the Icelandic 
sagas. These men describe them- 
selves as’ “licensed chauffeurs,” and 
they flourish registration badges, with 
the result that the unwary are taken 
in, and that good cars are broken up 
and good people hurt. 

The whole trouble begins with this 
matter of “licenses.” They are a 
great stumbling-block to the public, 
and may be held responsible to a 
large degree for many accidents, If 
this business of licenses were better 
understood by the public, the chauf- 
feur question would be put on a 
much surer footing than it is, to-day. 
The fact of the matter is that the li- 
cense doesn’t guarantee anything 
about the man who possesses it, ex- 
cept that he has had a dollar and has 
paid it to the civic authorities of To- 
ronto. He may never have had his 
hand on the wheel of a car, but if he 
has paid his one hundred cents to 
the municipality, he is given the right 
to go out and smash up a five-thou- 
sand-dollar car, or perhaps kill some- 
body, either in the car or outside it. 
His registration ticket or badge, 
which is nothing more than a receipt 
for a dollar, enables him to pass him- 


‘self off on an unsuspecting employer 


as a competent chauffeur. 

The obvious and proper thing to 
do then, is for the civic authorities 
to see that no man gets a badge who 
hasn’t duly qualified himself by pass- 
ing a careful examination. An in 
spector should be appointed, whose 
business it would be to try out such 
applicants for the badges of chauf- 
feurs. In that case the badge or li- 
cense would mean something, and the 
employer who hired a “licensed chauf- 
feur” would, at least, have the assur- 
ance that the man knew how to 
drive a car. This is the only way 
in which the safety of the public can 
be properly assured. 

And what constitutes a competent 
chauffeur? I>cannot answer this 
question better than by quoting a re- 
cent lecture by William J. Foster in 
New York City. He pointed out 
that an expert driver is a man who 
is thoroughly competent along three 
distinct lines. In the first place, he 
has a thorough understanding of 
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drive as carefully as possible; he will 
be anxious to help the police in mak- 
ing the traffic in his city the best 
regulated in the world, as this will 
be to his own advantage, and he will 
look down on joy-riding as an under- 
handed and dishonest advantage to 
take of his employer. To sum up, I 
again say that a competent chauffeur 
must be proficient first in the theory 
of the machine; secondly, in his driv- 
ing of the car, and thirdly, in his 
understanding of his responsibilities 
to his employer and to the law.” 
ae ie 
is well known in the motor-car 
4 trade that one of the notable suc- 
cesses of the past season was made 
by the manufacturers of a moderate- 
price car—one listed for $1,500 in 
the United States. ‘As in part a re- 
sult of this success, it is now fre- 
quently said that manufacturers are 
more and more heeding the demands 
for cars of this class and even for 
cars selling for a smaller sum. In 
the manufacture of such cars sim- 
plicity and economy are desirable 
qualities. Indeed, it is beginning to 
be seen that to this machinery axiom 
the motor-car should be no exception. 
A writer in The Automobile, Roland 
C. Laurie, makes a plea on behalf 
of a light runabout as one of the cars 
of the future. For this he believes 
there awaits a distinct success for 
the firm which shall make such a car 
of the right quality and price. The 
present runabout, he says, “falls 
short of the ideal in horse-power, 
springiness, and general serviceabil- 
ity.” What the public wants is a 
$500 car that shall be thoroughly effi- 
cient. Mr. Laurie is confident that 
immense possibilities await the maker 
of such a product. He professes to 
have extensive personal knowledge 
on this subject, from which he ad- 
vances the opinion that a proposition 
of this kind would be widely inter- 
esting and promptly responded to. 
He mentions one concern alone which 
has received 30,000 inquiries in re- 
sponse to a proposition of this kind, 
while another concern received 20,- 
000 inquiries. These came, it is true, 
from advertising, but they did not re- 
sult from excessive display or ex- 
penditure in that direction. In pre- 
sent cars of the inexpensive run- 
about kind, the horse-power is not 
high enough. Such cars should be 
at least of the “2- or 4-cylinder, 15- 
horse-power, water-cooled type.” 
. = . 
HERE seems to be no doubt that 
the highways in Southern 
States, in the course of a few years, 
will generally have been much im- 
proved. Chief among the influences 
which have brought about this 
awakening in the South have been, 


not only individual motor-trips, but 
the speed contests at Savannah and 
runs made from New York 
Washinzton to Atlanta. The most 
recent incident probably is the selec- 
tion of what is known as the “Na- 
tional Highway” from New York to 
Atlanta, which has finally been de- 
cided upon after inspection of var- 
ious proposed routes. For the first 
public tour over this highway there 
were more than twenty entries. R. 
H. Johnston, who drove a steam-car 
over the route during the past sum- 
mer, has compiled road directions for 
the trip. In outline the route is as 
follows: 

The route leads first across Staten 
Island; then runs to Trenton, where 
it crosses the Delaware River and 
thence proceeds to Philadelphia. 
From Philadelphia it leads aimost 
due west to Gettysburg, via Lancaster 
and York. At Gettysburg it turns 
south to Hagerstown, going thence to 
Shepherdstown, in West Virginia, 
and from there to Winchester. From 
this point it follows the famous Shen- 
andoah Pike to Staunton. From 
Staunton it proceeds south via the 
National Bridge to Roanoke. South 
of Roanoke is a stretch of about 50 
miles across the mountains, where 
the worst roads of the entire route 
are encountered. As soon as the 
highway enters North Carolina, bet- 
ter conditions are found and there 
are good roads almost all the way 
across the State, via Winston-Salem, 
Greensboro, and Charlotte. Green- 
ville and Anderson are the principal 
towns in South Carolina ‘through 
which the route passes. Entering 
Georgia, it proceeds via Royston, 
Winder, and Lawrenceville to At- 
lanta. The total distance from New 
York is 1,050 miles. 

The selection of this highway re- 
sulted in prompt improvements of the 
condition of the road at various 
points. In general the influence of it 
will extend to many parts of the 
South. Not only are individual car- 
owners interested in the work of im- 
provement, but boards of trade at 
various cities, county officers, and city 
governments. Already many roads 
which formerly were almost impass- 
able have been newly graded and the 
bridges reconstructed. 

+ * * 
&o MPOSIUM is printed in The 

: Automobile Bulletin for Octo- 
ber, showing in several parts of the 
country the increasing favor of farm- 
ers toward cars. A farmer in South 
Dakota, who has spent all his life 
in farming and lives ten miles from 
a railroad station, says he owns a 20- 
horse-power touring-car with detach- 
able tonneau, and during the first 
three months drove it 2,000 miles 
“without spending a cent on repairs.” 
He now uses it exclusively for er- 
rands, for bringing supplies. to the 
farm, and for pleasure. He takes 
care of it himself and after each trip 
looks at all the bearings and spark 
plugs. He finds the car eminently a 
good investment and believes the 
time will come when “every farmer 
will have at least one automobile of 
his own.” 

Another farmer, writing from 
Ohio, who has in mind all that has 
been done for the farmer by the tele- 
phone, rural free delivery, and books, 
believes that there exists “no more 
all-around farmer educator than the 
motor-car.” He has owned his car 
only one year, but in that time has be- 
come convinced that no investment 
he ever made brought anything like 
the same amount of pleasure to him- 
self and his family. He believes the car 
“will have a powerful influence in 
keeping boys and girls happy and con- 
tented with life on the farm.” 

From Missouri a farmer writes 
that the car is following exactly in 
the wake of the telephone, rural free 
delivery, and acetylene gas, in the 
comforts and conveniences it brings 
to farm life. It belongs also in a 
class with the windmill, the _ self- 
binder, and other farm labor-saving 
devices. He says that, in his part of 
the country, farmers “are buying ma- 
chines by the thousands.” Many of 
the cars bought are built with special 
reference to conditions of farm life 
and rural roads. 

From Massachusetts a farmer 
writes that “he bought, in 1906, a 
five-horse-power steam-runabout that 
had been built in 1901.” He has not 
only used it on the road for pleasure 
as well as business, but has employed 
the engine to run a circular saw with 
which to saw his firewood. 

From New Hampshire a farmer 
writes that when he bought his car 
he was told that it would take a for- 
tune to maintain the upkeep. But in 
the two years, during which he has 
run his car hundreds of miles, the 
cost for tires and repairs has been 
less than ten dollars—less than would 
have been the cost of shoeing a horse 
for the same length of time. More- 
over a horse would have had to be 
fed 365 days in the year, while the 
car needed fuel only when it was in 
use. He employs his car to deliver 
butter to his customers, doing this in 
half the time a horse would take. 
He believes that manufacturers ought 
to produce a strong, simple machine 
especially for farmers. 

A writer, familiar with farm con- 
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The McLaughlin-Buick Limousine 


Luxury in a Motor-Car—at a Moderate Price 
A car that combines the four great essentials of a town car— 
Power, dependability, comfort, elegance. 
We make other types of cars: the runabout, the roadster, the touring car— 


bs ce for the man who wants a car for city use—a car for the family—a car that 
shelters the passengers from inclement weather, we make this superbly-fitted Limousine. 


As staunch as are all the McLaughlin-Buick cars, with the added features that go 
to make the perfect Limousine— 


A richly imposing appearance, 

Graceful lines, 

The finest of interior fittings and the best of upholstering- 
A car that you will be proud to acknowledge as yours. 


One that every man who even remotely considers the purchase of a car really |i!) 
ought to see. | 


At the price—or at 
























































any price—there’s nothing to come within hailing distance of it. | 
b % make up your mind right now io drop around to our Garage to enquire 
about it. 


If you don’t live within reach of a McLaughlin branch or agency, write for a Wr 
catalogue—they’re free. i 





The I9I0 I ine of the Famous ‘*McLaughlin-Buick'’ 


Branch Houses and distributing will consist of - 





ae | MODEL 14—Two-cyi.nder, two-passenger runabout 

centres carrying ‘ull stocks speed up to 35 or 40 miles per hour $800 
MODEL 10—Two-passenger runabout, four-cylinder 

of new goods and 18 to 22 horse power, magneto, shaft drive, $1,100 

: MODEL 9—Four-passenger tour-about, 18 to 22 

repairs at horse power, magneto, shaft drive $1,160 

| MODEL “F’—The old reliable two-cylinder, chain 


drive, 22 horse iring 1) 
car 


MODEL 8—Four-cylinder touri 


power five-passenger to 


ST. JOHN, N.B. | 





MONTREAL, QUE. 








passenger, 18 to 22 horse lagneto, shaft 
TORONTO, ONT. vive Bek sin ceawseeeda j .. $1,325 
MODEL 19—Four-cylinder touring car, shaft drive 
HAMILTON, ONT. magneto, 30 to 35 horse powel : $1,875 
MODEL 16-—Four-cylinder roadster, 40 horse power ii 
LONDON, ONT. magneto, shaft drive, 34-inch wheels .. $2,300 whit 
MODEL 17—Five-passenger touring car, four-cylin- | 
WINNIPEG, MAN der, 40 horse power, magneto, shaft drive, 34-inch 
wheels ...... ica totes de ewes <5 $2,350 
CALGARY, ALTA. MODEL 7—Four-cylinder, 50 horse power touring 
car, shaft drive, magneto, complete with top and 
SN RIEL oc ss <cceneensesccaes i $3,600 


The Car with the best re putation and the best reasons for having that reputation 
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Toronto Taxicab Stock 
AN UNRIVALLED INVESTMENT 


An investment in an industrial which can be classed as a public utility is not a speculation. 


Toronto’s Taxicabs are an investment upon which prefits can be figured with the same certainty of 
any other common carrier. 


At the present time the demand for Taxicabs is great and cometantly increasing. 

We advise the purchase of stock in Toronto’s Taxicabs at $6.00 per share, par value $5.00, 
because & is already in the big earning class. 

Subscriptions will be accected up t© 100 shares in the erder reseived at this office. 


E. A. ENGLISH 
Adelaide and Victoria Sts. ~ - - 


Send for Our Illustrated Booklet 
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litions in Dakota, declares that the have increased in value, even though who live in towns. He can not only 


car actually costs less to keep than they may be thirty or forty miles operate his own car, but he can care 
does a horse, does ten times as much. from a market which, with a car, is for it himself. The farmer is more 
of different classes of work, is al- regarded as an easy distance. The or less of a machinist, having all his 
ways more ready for service, and is cost of the upkeep in some cars has life been familiar with farm machin 
much less troublesome to care for. been reduced so far that a careful ery. He, therefore, is able to save a 
A horse ordinarily can not travel in farmer can operate his car without large part of the expenses involved 


his whole life more than 50,000 miles, spending for oil and 


lo that in it 


gas as much as 
The 
that re- 
to exceed the cost of 
shoeing a horse and repairing a har- 
The average farmer has one 
distinct advantage over most owners 


in repairs such as usually fall to the 
lot of th 


town 


whereas an automobile may would cost 


to keep a horse, 
with 


unmechanical dweller in a 


knows of writer CHAUFFEUR 
farms in Texas spite of 
their great fertility, could not be sold 
at any price before the days of motor- 


cars, but are demand and 


two years, Che writer agrees others 
which, in pairs ought not ——__—___.--« 


“Do you and your husband ever 
disagree?” “He never does.”—Cleve- 
land Leader 
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TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT, LIMITED, Proprietors. 





FREDERICK PAUL, Editor. 


SATURDAY NIGHT isa thirty-tw >page illustrated 
weekly and devoted to its readers. 
healthy people 
OFFICE: SATURDAY NIGHT BUILDING, Adelaide Street 

West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


{ Private Branch Exchange con- \ /6640 
(nects wit all Departments. § Main (6641 


EASTERN BRANCH OFFICE: 
Board of Trade Building, (Tel. Main 285) 
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paper, published 


It aims to be a wholesome paper for 
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MONTREAL, 


is on sale in England at the 





principal news stands itr London, Manchester, Liverpool and Southamp- 
ton, controlled by W. H. Smith & Son, and Wyman & Co., News V endors, 
Subscriptions to points in Canada, United Kingdom, Newfoundland, 
New Zealand and certain other British possessions will be received on the 
following terms 
One Year $3.00 
Six Months oxende 1.50 
Three Months............ .75 


Postage to European and countries other 
Colonies $1.50 per year extra 

Entered as second-class matter March 6th 
Buffalo, N. Y., under the Act of Congress of M 
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2. Dons A nour ))nomue .2! 
President of the Press Gallery. 


O be president of the Ottawa Parliamentary Press Gal- 
lery is one of the coveted honors of journalism in 
Canada. a hankering to get 
in their experience, 











Most newspapermen have 
into the Ottawa Gallery some time 
and most members of the 
Gallery have a very laudable 


ambition to be president 
This year the crown has been 
thrust upon a popular To- 
ronto newspaperman, Mr 
Paul E Bilke y; whom we 


present in the accompanying 





picture in full regalia. He is 
the correspondent of The To 
ronto Evening Telegram, and 
has been in the Gallery five 
or six vears. In the verna 
ular of the profession, he 


writes some very brig 





1 


\ sparkling original 

goodly supply of 
subt! humor have always 
I his writings 
He began his literary career 
on The Toronto Star in the 
days, but has now been 
with The Telegram for many 
years. On the latter paper 


he distinguished himself 


Telegram’s police court than read its « 
course, that was long ago Mr. Bilke passed trom 
prisoners to 
he looks as 

rrespondent 
dignified; and 
be extinguish¢ 


politicians, and in the accompanying pictur: 


though he 


+ 


might be qa Senator rather than 2 
ut when one is president ne must look 
it is to be hoped his “brig! oO vill not 
1 in Senatorial slumber, although some day 


mayhap it might illumine the House of Commons from 


} } I cE fe. + ora f 
tt f the House instead of from Gallery 


he floor ¢ 





Church is their Despair. 


N° matter who s to be elected M yor of Toronto 
A Tom Chur ha I ll t leat 


vasser, and if he doesn’t head the polls this year 
Board of Control, mar vise heads will be sur 

People 
Tommy Church announced that he w n 1 
Alderman for Ward Two. The funny to a good 
many, and they laughed outrig! t e suggestion he 


wagged their heads ome vears vo) OWwhen 


sides getting up an attractive platior however, and ap 
pearing at every 
one thing that no other candidate thought of. He started 
out and visited every single house in Ward Two, He 
knocked at 
opening, and simply told whoever answered that he wa 
Tommy Church, out for 
ote for him? 

than a minute at each house. The 
of the 
beans, and Tommy got in 


available meeting, Tommy Church did 


each door, stuck his smilin ice In 
alderman! distin 
He did not t e morte 


voters did not know 


would they please 





who many other candidates were from a |Oad 0 


tommy Church wants to be elected to the Board of 
Control this year, and the other candidates are marvelling 
! stunts. A newspaperman was talking 
controller Che 


at his canvassing 
with another would-be 
left one of the Fathers up at a Catholic college 
said to him: 

“Who is this Mr. Church?” 


“Why, he’s a very nice chap, yood hearted fellow, 


latter had just 


who had 





was the answer. 

“Well, he was up at that football game between St. 
Michael’s and another team, and he got out on the field 
and organized the bleachers into a huge yell for our team,” 
said the Father with great gratification. Will stunts like 
that make votes for Tommy Church? Decidedly the other 
candidates think they will. 

Tommy Church did a little quiet thinking a day or so 
ago, and decided his canvass was not complete enough. 
He swore off regular business, and his friends wondered 
where he had got to. The only ones that could locate 
him were other fellows that wanted to be Controllers, and 
they would find that he had been at an evening meeting 
an hour before they struck it, shaking hands all round. 
But during those two days some one discovered Tommy 
Church, He was glued to a telephone, and at the end of 
a period he had telephoned no less than 2,500 people and 
asked for their consideration at the polls. 

“I was at a meeting last night at an Orange place,” 
said a candidate for Controller, “and there did not seem 
to be any one else out for civic honors present but myself 
I thought I could get in some good exclusive work, and 
| addressed the gathering. Afterwards I found Tommy 
Church had been there ahead of me, and besides speaking, 
had shaken the hand of everyone in the room.” 

He is the despair of the rest. The Church cards are 
up in places in the Ward where ordinary candidates cant 
get in at all. It would not surprise some people to hear 
that Tommy Church has crawled along the top of every 
freight train coming into Toronto and canvassed the 
crews to give him a civic lift with their votes. 





A Whrter of Reminiscences. 
ADY ST. HELIER, 


4 who, for years was 
cne of the most promin- 
London, 
has had exceptional op- 


nt hostesses in 


portunities of meeting 
the most important j 
people of several decades. 
For years her drawing- | 
oom in Harley street was 
crowded with all sorts 
and conditions of men, 


and her book, “Memories 
»f Fifty Years” reveals an 
interesting series of pic- 
tures of the later Victor- 
ian period. Lady St. Hel- 
ier’s first husband was 
Colonel Stanley, a son of 
Lord Stanley, of Alderley, 
and later she married Sir 
Francis Jeune, afterwards Lord St. Helier. 
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Prisoner’s Dock from Instinct. 


HE relation of stories in which a judge figured recalled 
an Occasion a good many years ago when Justice 
MacMahon held the Assize Court in the old courthouse on 
Adelaide street, The room was so arranged that when 
the clerk of the court called the name of each juryman 
selected to take his place in the jury box, he had to walk 
the length of the room from behind the rail, back of which 
spectators sat, to reach his own enclosure. In doing so 
he passed the prisoner’s dock. 

On this occasion the clerk called out the name of a 
juror, and the latter left his seat, but apparently did not 
know where to sit. 

“Get into the box,” called out one of the constables 
after him. The juror walked half the length of the room 
till he reached the prisoner’s dock, when he stopped, open- 
ed the gate and walked in and seated himself. There was 
a laugh at the expense of the juryman, but Judge Mac- 
Mahon whispered to one of the Officials to scrutinize the 
identity of the man. It was soon discovered that he was 
an old hand in‘court, having been three times convicted 
of offences. He followed his natural instinct in hustling 
into the box when spoken to sharply. 


————_~—- —— 


How the Judge Stopped a Fight. 


THEN Judge Morgan, he who now gives many weighty 
\ judgments seated on his couch in his chambers, 
was holding court one session up at Sutton, the place 
where he presided was in a room on the first floor of a 
hotel near the railway station. On the first morning dur- 
ing this court, the Judge looked out of a window which 
gave a full view of the driving sheds, and there was sur- 
prised to behold two men engaged in strenuous combat 
with their fists. 

“Here,” called the Judge to the sheriff or the bailiff, 
“run out there and put a stop to that fight.” 

The officer obediently withdrew, and the case in court 
ontinued. A minute or so later the official reappeared 
with a bump on the nose from which the gore was pro- 
ceeding profusely. 

“Your Honor, I can’t stop them,” he protested. 

“You can’t, eh? Well, I can,” declared the Judge. 
He seized his stick, and falling on the two in the yard 
knocked them both down with shrewd blows of the 
veapon. That ended the fight, and court continued 





The Solicitor-General. 

—s JACQUES BUREAU, Solicitor-General in the 
t Dominion Cabinet, and to whom reference was made 
in these pages last week, had rather a strenuous experi- 
ence in his younger days. He was private secretary to 
the late Hon. John Norquay, then Premier of Manitoba 
When Mr. Greenway succeeded Mr. Norquay, Mr. Bur 
eau was unceremoniously “fired” on the assumption that 
he was a Tory. Asa matter of fact, he had no politics. 
But what made the situation very hard for him was the 
fact that he hadn’t a dollar to his name, and could not 
speak a word of English, he having been reared in Que 
bec. However, he managed to get a job, and by degrees 
mastered English, so that he made the best of the situa 
tion. Now he speaks English like a native, and is on 
easy street financially 

a 





The great work of boring a tunnel through the chain 
of the Andes at an altitude of over 10,000 feet above sea 
level for the trains of the Trinsandine Railway is prac 
tically completed. Early in April next the rails will be 
laid, and from then onward the journey from Buenos 
Ayres, on the eastern side of the South American con 
tinent, to Valparaiso, on the Pacific Coast, may be made 
in comfort at any time of the year, | 

siaonioiinnaiceaipaihtiinaatiiondi 

Prime Minister Zahle of Denmark violates all court 
traditions by going to a royal reception wearing a black 
slouch hat. His wife still retains her place as a stenog- 
rapher in the Danish Parliament. 








| Old Mayors and New 


ee first mayor was the most distinguished 

man that ever sat in the chair the occupancy of 
which is now being so strenuously fought for by 
Controller Horatio C. Hocken and Controller George 
Reginald Geary. In fact, the citizen who was chosen 
as chief magistrate when the people of this old town 
secured a charter as a city and started out in an ambitious 
way of municipal business in 1834 became a figure of 
national size—the only Toronto mayor of which this 
can be said. This citizen was William Lyon Mackenzie, 
a man odious enough to Conservatives of his time, 
but now one of the giants of the past, to whom 
cpponents of the Liberal party of to-day point with satis- 
faction when they make invidious comparisons between 
past and present leaders of that party. Mackenzie, indeed, 
was nota Liberal. That name was not adopted in Canada 
until years after his death. He was a Reformer, and 
everyone knows to what lengths his political convictions 
carried him. As to his record as mayor of Toronto, we 
may let that pass. He served for a year and served 
well. But the fact that he did serve at all is the most 
interesting one to consider just now, for it helps us 
to contrast the various types of men who have occupied 
the mayor's chair since that time. 











In passing, it may be said that while no reference can 
be made to Mackenzie without introducing politics, party 
considerations have never ruled entirely in municipal 
elections in Tory Toronto. 

After Mackenzie came Robert Baldwin Sullivan, 
Thomas D. Morrison, George Gurnett, John Powell, 
George Monro, Hon. Henry Sherwood, William Henry 
Boulton, John George Bowes, Joshua George Beard, 
John Beverley Robinson, George William Allan, John 
Hutchison, David Breckenridge Read, Adam Wilson, 
John George Bowes, Francis Medcalf, James E. Smith 
and Samuel Bickerton Harman. This brings us up to 
1870, some of these men having served several terms, 


and a glance at their names shows that municipal affairs 


here were as yet largely in the hands of men belonging 
to what we now call the old families of the city—men 
of large property and, in many cases, of high ideals 
and very considerable culture. In the early days, you 
see, the position of mayor was looked upon as being a 
very honorable and desirable one. In England men of 
the largest mental calibre and the highest social standing 
feel it a duty to serve the public as town councillors and 
mayors, and here in the truly colonial days this English 
idea prevailed. The mayor did not go from a rented 
house or a humble freehold abode to the meetings of the 
council. He went from a manor, probably with a carriage 
and pair. In 1870 George D'Arcy Boulton, then owner 
of that historic house, The Grange, was a member of 
the city council. Feudalism, it may be presumed, was 
still alive in this raw, young ‘country—alive in the 
imagination of those public-spirited old-time gentlemen 
who abandoned their big fireplaces and their whist on 
stormy evenings to deliberate—they surely did not 
wrangle—on ways and means of financing what was then 
a peor, muddy, frowsy little city, and striving to protect 
the lives and property of citizens, to accord them liberty, 
and to encourage them in the pursuit of happiness. And 





CONTROLLER HOCKEN, 
Toronto Mayoralty candidate. 


those old-fashioned mayors were shrewd and wise, for 
the most part, too, and performed their duties well in- 
deed. 

Then came Joseph 


Sheard, Alexander Manning-- 
another of the few 


who seem in those days to have 
owned pretty much all the real estate hereabouts between 
them,—Angus Morrison, James Beatty, Jr., William Bar- 
clay McMurrich, Arthur Radcliffe Boswell, and Sir Wil- 
liam Howland, the latter holding office in 1886 and 1887. 
In this group we observe a merging of the old-time and 
modern mayoralty standards, with Sir William an instance 
of renaissance, so to speak. You see by this time most 
of the seignioral families had gone into business and 
done well, or others had begun to outshine them in money 
making and were looming large on the civic horizon. 

In 1888 came E. F. Clarke, another type—-a sturdy 
democrat, beloved by the poor, respected by all. He was 
a Tory of Tories and a radical Orangeman, and as 
everyone knows he was editor‘and owner of The Orange 
Sentinel, as Controller Hocken is to-day. But by no 
sect was he regarded ag anything but.a kindly, able man. 
He did not have to run for Parliament or the mayor's 
chair, but won in a walk, and he never disappointed his 
friends in either place. He was mayor for four consecu 
tive terms. Then came the reign of Fleming—Robert 
John Fleming, modern of moderns, prince of jolliers, the 
People’s Bob—which lasted during 1892 and 1893, and 
which was again resumed in 1896, after Warring Kennedy 
had served for two terms, In 1897 Mr. Fleming was called, 
or rather called himself, to the excellent post of Assess- 
ment Commissioner, later abandoning the City Hall and 
his title of the People’s Bob to go over to the Street 
Railway. Then came John Shaw, he of the famous 
whiskers and wonderful urbanity of mien—one of the 


veterans of the Hall, known to everybody. After four 
terms of Shaw came Ernest Albert Macdonald, militant 
socialist, in 1900. 

At this stage it was not unnatural that there should 
be a demand for a little more tone, if not of balance, at 
the City Hall; and, as in this world there is always a 
man ready to meet any emergency, Oliver A. Howland. 
Esq., stepped into the breach. He was a highly decora- 
tive official. And it certainly was pleasant to be able 
to speak of “Mayor Howland” again. It took one back 
to the days when the chief executive of the town played 
his part in due and ancient form. One always felt sure 
of Mayor Howland. He always dressed correctly, spoke 
correctly, never made a break. When the Prince of 
Wales came to town—he was the Duke of York then— 
Mayor Howland welcomed him at the entrance to the 
City Hall with an ease and grace which made the crowds 
in the street and on all the neighboring buildings forget 
that it was raining. After that the people were almost 
afraid to elect another mayor, for they feared— 
so hardy and importunate were ward-heelers and others 
becoming in clamoring for the job—lest some one might 
slip in of the character of the old mayor of a small 





CONTROLLER GEARY, 
Toronto Mayoralty candidate. 


Ontario city—St. Thomas, I think—who welcomed Lord 
Aberdeen by saying: “Pleased to meet you, Lord Aber- 
deen; let me introduce my missus.” Well Thomas 
Urquhart slipped in—between two Conservatives, as 
sometimes happens. But he made no bad breaks. Emer- 
son Coatsworth, another lawyer of a very similar type, 
followed; and then we had Mayor Oliver, another Liberal 
who somehow slipped in. And Mr. Oliver has made a 
good mayor, when all is said and done. He has not 
been showy, but he has displayed plenty of plain common 
sense. He has also been above-board and has spoken his 
mind freely on all matters. For instance the other day 
at a meeting of the Board of Control, he remarked signi- 
ficantly: “Look here now, I think some members of this 
Board are talking too much to the reporters, and not 
paying enough attention to business.” Thereupon he 
looked at Controller Hocken, and Controller Hocken 
blushed. But the Mayor again remarked brusquely : 
“I am addressing both sides of the table.” Then Con- 
troller Geary blushed too. 

As to the next two years—for by common consent a 
mayor’s term is now two years, a term by acclamation 
following one of ordinary good conduct after election— 
the prospect is quite bright. Both men in the field are 
straight, capable and experienced, Controller Hocken is 
an energetic, well-posted journalist, who has been a 
Controller three years. Mr. Geary is a clean-cut young 
lawyer who has been in the council since 1904. ‘Toronto 
has had many types of mayors, but whoever is elected 
on New Year’s day, the incoming executive will be a 
man well up to the requirements of the office. 


H. W. J. 


——o—_>-o————_______ 


Game Played by International Thieves. 
HE gang of international thieves who recently fleeced 
American and English tourists in Reme are now 
working the game in Florence with, great success, says 
the London correspondent of The New York Sun. A 
wealthy Swede named Samuel Florens made friends with 
a certain John Lewis, of Brooklyn, who was staying at 


the same hotel, and the two tourists decided to do the 
sights of Florence together. 


Lewis one day met a dear friend named Powers, and 
the two Americans were so glad to see each other that 
they decided to celebrate the meeting with a grand din- 
ner, to which the Swede was naturally invited. Powers 
had no end of money, and he spent it lavishly. The Swede 
and his two American friends were having a stroll in the 
Piazza della Signoria one eveningy-when a lady, accom 
panied by a respectable middle-aged gertleman, dropped a 
jeweled purse. The Swede hastened to pick it up and 
restore it to the owner. 

Profuse thanks followed, and the middle-aged gentle. 
man introduced himself as Patrick Murphy, of Brooklyn, 
and invited his countrymen and their friend to dinner 
Mr. Murphy volunteered the information that he was 
carrying the sum of $150,000 to Rome as a gift to the 
Pope, and that naturally he took every possible precaution 
to prevent its being stolen. There were many thieves in 
Italy, he said, and you had to be very careful, but of 
course he knew Italian, and besides carried a revolver, 
so the money was safe with him. 

lewis and Powers begged Murphy as a great favor 
to keep their money while they remained in Florence, as 
they would feel safer, and Mr. Murphy consented. They 
accordingly handed over their money to him, and Mr. 
Florens was tempted to do likewise, so he gave Murphy 
$2,000 for safe keeping. Shortly afterwards Mrs. Murphy 
was taken ill and her husband had to take her home. 
Lewis and Powers insisted on escorting the ‘couple, and 
naturally the Swede lost his money and his American 
friends. 

Oo 


By a traveller in Italy the Rubicon, the famous river 
crossed by Julius Czsar, 


trickle of a stream, in which it would be quite impossible 
for a man to drown himself.” 


is described as. “the merest- 
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OLD DA 








| FIRST met him a year ago—a tall, powerful stag with 

rough antlers, three prongs to each. No doubt many 
of the wise heads of the forest would tell you he was three 
years old. However, this version of the age of a deer 
was belied by the remarkable, almost black, winter coat 
and his grey and wrinkled head. I first saw him standing 
across a small beaver pond (the ugliest and largest deer 
IT ever saw). He stamped and pawed the leaves and snort- 
ed, evidently in defiance, as he refused to run away or 
show any desire of doing so. I watched him a short time. 
Being in need of meat for wolf baits, I raised my rifle, 
but lowered it instantly as the thought struck me: “You 
defiant old chap, how many hard battles you must have 
won; how many hairbreadth escapes have you had with 
wolves, etc.! The evening was bleak and cold, so I con- 
tinued my journey to the shelter house. Meeting an old 
lumberman, I mentioned seeing this large deer. He smiled 
and said: 

“That’s Old Dad. We have known him for about a 
dozen years. He always stays around here and allows no 
other gentleman deer in the particular part of the forest 
where he holds sway. Awful glad you didn’t make wolf 
bait of him, Mr. Ranger. The woods around Canoe Lake 
would be very lonesome without Old Dad. Yes, sir-ee, 
very lonesome. Good night, Ranger.” 

I thought a gcod deal abcut the old chap and made up 
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| saw him first across a small beaver dam. 


my mind to cultivate a closer acquaintance with him if 
possible. I next saw him as he was making another large 
buck hustle off his grounds at tremendous speed. About 
this time a large pack of wolves and a few lynx took up 
quarters in this section, with fatal results to many deer, 
etc. Frequently we would see does and fawns rush out 
into the open. At these times Old Dad would appear 
snorting and making off in a different direction as though 
he was trying to lead the enemy after him. On these 
occasions he always led the way to some of the near-by 
dwelling houses. Was it because of the protection afford- 
ed around a settler’s buildings, or was it raising an alarm 
in order to get mankind to open their doors and show 
themselves, thus frightening away the enemy, which, upon 
investigation of tracks, almost always proved to be wolves? 

I often saw Dad with about a dozen does and fawns 
feeding in a quiet ravine near the old Hospital. Some- 
times, indeed, I passed them by at fifty paces distance. 
Dad would always snort and stamp, and seldom move far 
away. When the cold winter weather set in, he took up 
his abode in a small thick swamp near the home of a 
settler. During the daytime, if wolves were not close, 
Dad would lead the way up to the hardwood hills to feed, 
invariably returning toward night to his yard, his party 
almost always with him. 

Toward the latter part of December, Dad appeared one 
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day with an antler missing. A few days after the other 
antler had disappeared (one of those antlers is now in the 
possession of a gentleman in the town of Barrie). Dad 
had shed his A.D. 1908 set of antlers, and looked quite 
crestfallen. He only snorted now when real danger ap- 
peared. ‘loward spring, when the warm sunny days re- 
turned, he disappeared and was seen no more until the 
latter part of June, when he appeared among a number of 
other bucks one. evening at a salt lick (provided by the 
‘angers near the shelter house for the purpose of study). 
He was growing a new set of antlers, and was in quite 
poor condition compared with the other bucks. However, 
he at once took up his old position, fighting furiously by 
striking with his fore legs any that dared to oppose his 
sway. In a short time the other bucks took to their heels 
and Old Dad was once more king among his kind. 

Toward the latter part of September I saw the old chap 
polishing his antlers (which bear five prongs each) on a 
small tree. As soon as he became aware of my presence 
he stole away quietly, as though ashamed of himself. We 
see him quite often these days. His winter coat is darker 
than ever, while his head is even more grisled and wrink 
led. He is in excellent condition. Snorting, stamping, 
and as defiant as of old, he goes his way, almost always 
accompanied by some of the fair sex of his kind—a sort 
of a dandy and king. 





A Table d’Hote Christmas. 
NCE a man gets past the stage where he takes a strong 
personal interest in Christmas trees, and continues to 
express a belief in the exi:tence of Santa Claus-—so as 
not to disappoint his parents—the most characteristic and 
interesting thing about Christmas Day is the Christmas 
dinner, That is the time when the great family festival 
of good will reaches its height of good cheer. What gen- 
erous merriment greets the arrival of the.turkey! With 
what an expansion of the heart is the plum-pudding 
ushered in! Kindliness beams from every eye as the 
nimble forks quarry the mince-pies into convenient slabs. 
And then what grand old yarns are spun for the ten 
thousandth time over the Christmas punch! Even that 
prosy old story which our rather tiresome old uncle never 
loses an opportunity to retail, somehow or other has a 
flavor of genuine humor when filtered through the goodly 
steam of the Christmas table. And what a beautifier that 
same steam is! How it throws the tints of youth over 
wrinkled old faces, and a veil of beauty over homely young 
lruly there is no family festival to be compared 
in generous warmth and kindly merriment with Christmas 
Day, and that best part of Christmas Day, the Christmas 
dinner. 
All this is merely by way of introduction and contrast 
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Elder Sister: “Do you want women to have votes.’’ 
Younger Sister: ‘‘No.” 


Elder Sister: “Why? 
Younger Sister: “Because | 
Suffragettes.”’ 
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to what I wish to tell about—the Christmas dinner of 
those who have, not homes, but lodgings. the Christmas 
dinner of those who “board” or eat at restaurants, the 
“table-d’hote” Christmas. And their number is legion. 
One has only to go into a popular restaurant on Christmas 
Day to realize how many there are, who are forced to 
make shift with the purchased hospitality of a public 
table, instead of enjoying the kindly abundance of home. 
All these eating resorts are crowded; nor are the crowds 
to be regarded as melancholy assemblages of the weary 
and home-sick, On the contrary, there is abundant evi- 
dence of good cheer. The rooms are decorated with holly, 
and green and red ribbons. The waiters are all smiling 
their widest, and everybody is very evidently on his best 
and most cheery behavior. There is a joyous clatter of 
knives and forks, and a tremendous rushing to and fro 
with platters of turkey and steaming portions of plum- 
pudding. It is all very animated and blithesome—almost 
too obtrusively so, But what a poor substitute it is for 
the real Christmas dinner and the faces around the family 
board! 


I remember once taking my Christmas dinner in just 
such a place. Across the table from me sat a precocupied 
young man, who ate his dinner with a certain resigned 
deliberation. He did it as if it were a difficult and dan- 
gerous task which required the concentration of all a 
man’s mental powers. Never a word did he speak as 
course followed course, until the arrival of the plum- 
pudding—the crowning glory of the feast. He sat and 
stared at it for a minute or two, and then he spoke in an 
impersonal and dispassionate way, as though addressing 
his remarks to the world in general or the ambient air. 

“T used to grow! about the grub at home,” he said. 
“but if my old mother could see me eating that lump ot 
soggy dough for a Christmas pudding, it would break her 
heart.” 


I watched him as he shoveled it in with the painful 
precision of one resolved to go through with an unpleasant 
dutv. He gave a sigh after the last mouthful. It was 
good pudding, too—I had some myself. But it lacked the 
proper atmosphere and spirit—this is no reflection on the 
brandy sauce. Eating Christmas plum pudding is not a 
mere gastronomic feat. It is an important ceremony in 
the family ritual, To eat it in a restaurant is like kneel- 
ing on the curb to say one’s prayers. It doesn’t satisfy 
the soul. 

Of course, there are some homeless ones who have 
better fortune than this on Christmas Day. There are 
many who have good friends at whose board they are 
welcome to accumulate the pleasant material of future 
indigestion. Just for instance, I know a lady whose kindly 
and hospitable soul is moved to pity by the melancholy lot 
of the homeless newspaperman on Christmas Day; and 
she always makes a point of gathering about the Christ- 
mas table such fortunate ones among the homeless chroni- 
clers of the day’s events as have the privilege of her 
friendship. There is turkey and mince-pie and plum- 
pudding—such plum-pudding !—and there is also a Christ. 
mas tree, which is pretty enough and sufficiently well laden 


to bring back one’s belief in the existence of Santa Claus. 
But, of course, this is only for the chosen few. It is only 
an oasis in the barren desert of “table-d’hote.” 

Under ordinary circumstances, the man who takes his 
Christmas dinner in a frierd’s family can’t help feeling 
that he is something of an interloper. For Christmas is, 
in a very special mannef, the great family festival. The 
Caristmas ceremonies—the tree and the dinner and all 
that—are the Eleusinian mysteries of the hearth. Thus 
it is, that no matter how welcome a visitor is made, no 
matter how much reason he is given to feel at home, there 
is nearly always the subtle reminder that he is outside the 
inner family circle, and is really only a privileged spec 
tator of the joy that he cannot wholly share. And this is 
one reason why many men decline the invitation of their 
friends and prefer the venal but irresponsible hospitality 
of the public restaurant. 


And so they sit under the garish decorations, and 
enter as best they can into the conspiracy to emulate 
Christmas cheer. Thev crack ancient jokes with the wait- 
ers and exchance cenial commonplaces with their nearest 
neighbors. But after all it is only make-believe, and in 
the pauses of the conversation you know by the reminis- 
cent look in their eves that their thoughts are with other 
Christmas Days and other dinners, And as you watch 
them, they are apt to fade away and change into old 
familiar figures. The fat man opposite vou who makes 
stranve noises over his food, suddenly grows slender and 
dainty, and there is a lace shaw! over his shoulders, and 
his hair gleams silvery white. And it is just mother— 
or grandmother, or even a kindly old aunt—looking at 
you reproachfully because you have not finished the mince 
pie that was made “specially for you.” 

“What will you have next, sir?” says the waiter. And 
you grab your knife and fork with a sudden realization 
that you have let the turkey become cold 

It is a rather dreary 
“lang syne.” 


dream of 
But then it is something to have memories 


awakening from a 
to have been young once, and to have seen the glory of 
the coming of the Day P.O. D 
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Old Christmas Carols. 


HERE is still to be heard in England at Christmas 

time, writes Edith Rickert in The Outlook, a little 

shrill chorus of the quaint carol that may be as old as 
King James’s day: 


“God bless the master of this house, 
Likewise the mistress, too, 
And all the little children 
That round the table strew.” 
Sometimes the hint is even broader: 
“The roads are very dirty, my boots are very thin, 
I have a little pocket to put a penny in.” 


A few other carols, such as “God Rest You, Merry 
Gentlemen,” survive in Christmas services: but, for the 
most part, the living choral songs of the Middle Ages in 
worship of the Nativity have been cut and dried and 


pressed in half-forgotten anthologies. 
Yet it was a marvellous thing—that sudden flowering 


of Christmas song during the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 


turies. No doubt the habit had been growing slowly for 
years unnumbered. 

The ancient savage instinct to revel at the winter sol- 
stice died hard. The early Church issued decrees against 
profane celebrations in this season, and yet the chroniclers 
report that the dancing and singing went on. In York- 
shire, as late as the seventeenth century, it is said that 
people shouted “Yule” in the churches, and behaved in 
unseemly and unchristian fashion. And, indeed, through- 
out England at that time, when the Puritans were trying 
to impose their decorum upon the land and admitting to 
their households only such doleful carols, such “psalms to 
hornpipes,” as 

“Remember, O thou man, 
O thou man, O thou man, 
Remember, O thou man, 
Thy time is spent; 
Remember, O thou man, how thou 
Art dead and gone,” etc., 
the great mass of carols became as materialistic, as riotous 
perhaps, as they ever were, even before the days of Aug- 
ustine, 
But the Church very early had her seasonable hymns, 


and sometime—somehow—somewhere, it 


occurred to 
clerics that, if the people must sing out their hearts at 
Christmas, they might better chant holy verses than pagan 
ditties, 

About the year 1300 carols.in England were merely 
song-dances associated chiefly with emotions of spring 
and leve; but soon after 1400 they had become attached 
to the idea of Christmas. I have no doubt that the four- 
teenth century, with its democratic awakenings in life and 
in literature, marked the beginning of this great impulse 
of English song; but the furtherance of the practice must 
in part to the music-loving kings, Henry 
VI., Edward IV., Henry VII., and Henry VIII 

Nearly all of the great carol manuscripts belong to the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and they show that these 
lyrics were composed and sung among all classes of men 
—courtiers, clerics, and citizens. 


have been due 


The carols of Mary are among the oldest and most 
popular. Just before the Reformation there was even a 
fashion of adapting love-songs to her worship, such as 

“Who shall have my fair lady? 
Who but I?” 
These carols are nearly always marked by an exquisite 
simplicity and devotion. Here is one: 
“T sing of a maiden, no mate she knows; 
The King of all kings for her Son she chose. 
He came all so still where His mother was, 
As dew in April falls on the grass. 
He came all so still to His mother’s bower, 
As dew in April falls on the flower. 
He came all so still where His mother lay, 
As dew in April falls on the spray. 
Mother and maid was never none but she; 
Well may such a lady God’s own mother be.” 

Most beautiful among all the carols are those in which 
the poets break away from the Biblical text and imagine 
the scenes of Mary’s motherhood. There must be nearly 
a score of these, chiefly lullabies. Some of them are 
merely a vision of Mary singing, while in others the Child 
prophesies His life and death. 
speaks. 


In a few Christ alone 
These carols are all marked by an exquisite 
musical quality and deep tenderness. Here is the simplest 
and one of the oldest: 
“IT saw a sweet and holy sight: 
A blissful bride, a blossom bright 
That mourning made and mirth among 
A maiden mother, meek and mild, 
In cradle kept a knave child 
That softly slept; she sat and sang: 
‘Lullay, lollow, lully, lullay, lully, luily, lully, lully, 
lully, 
Lu’ ow, lully, lullay, baw, baw, 
My bairn, sleep softly now.’ ” 





Why ? 


Krismas time comes sneakin’ round 
When everybody’s broke, 

When yer never had so many friends 
And sv little you could “soak.” 

Why can't there be a Santy Klaws 
Jest like ther use ter be, 

Ter fill yer socks 
When yer on the 
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And yer ship’s still out at sea? 
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New Brunswick has stringent laws against 
ar and maple syrup, and is 
them. Pure products are 


» demand exhausts the sup- 


the adulteration of maple 
fairly successful in enforc 
to be found in market, but 


ply before the season returns 





Canada produces nearly 
one-half of the world’s supply of maple sugar, about 
eighteen million pounds annually. 
—_—__ op>-o——______—- 
Guatemala now ranks next to Brazil in importance as 
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the source of supply of coffee. Ecuador is rapidly ex- 


panding its cocoa production, 
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RETURN ENGAGEMENT] 





Sam S. and Lee Shubert (Inc.) pre- 
sent Clyde Fitch’s Vivacious 
and Audacious Farce 


: BLUE MOUSE 


WwiTH 


MABEL BARRISON 
HARRY CONOR 


AND THE 


ORIGINAL LYRIC THEATRE, 
NEW YORK, CAST 


SHEAS IHEATRE 


Week z| Evenings 
















Matinees 


Daily 250 Dec. 27 25 & 50 








Annual Appearance of the Favorite 


THCS. J. RYAN-RICHFIELD CO. 


In “‘Mag Haggerty’s Father.” 
DICK LYNCH 
Illustrated Burlesque Ballads 
EVANS & LEE 
The Merry Dancing Pair 
MLLE. CHESTER AND 
HER STATUE DOG. 

A Vaudeville Novelty. 


HASSEN BEN ALIS ARABS 


A Whirlwind of Bounding Tumblers. 
MALIA & BART 
ie Baggage Smashers 
THE KINETOGRAPH 
All New Pictures 
Special Extra Attraction 


SIX MUSICAL NOSSES 


Presenting “In Old Seville.” 


GAYETY 


HIGH CLASS 


BURLESQUE 


DAILY MATINEES.LADIES 10¢ 





WEEK OF DEC. 27 


VANITY FAIR 


Presenting the two Famous 
Pantomimics 


Billie Richie and 





HERE has been a good deal of 
musical comedy lately. Some 

of it has been very good; but there 
has nevertheless been perhaps a 
superabundance of it. This may be 
partly to blame fer the fact that 
there were many places in “King of 
Cadonia” at the Royal Alexandra 
where one was attempted to yawn 
discreetly behind one’s hand. It was 
a fairly good show, too—pretty 
scenery, some good-looking girls, 
beautiful costumes, and music that 
was catchy enough and not too good 
for human nature’s daily food. The 
comedians were excellent—Danforth 
and Norris get all there is to be got 
out of their parts. They are not at 
all responsible for the fact that there 
was not any more to get. And then 
there is Marguerite Clarke—dainty. 
fragile, and pretty, a little prima 
donna done in Dresden china. She 
can act more than a little, dances 
like a butterfly, and sings—well, if 
not like a nightingale, at least very 
human young 





satisfactorily for a 
lady 

But with all that the show drags, 
especially in the first act. It is one 
of these productions that are nega- 
ther than positively at fault. 
There is nothing that is bad about 
the performance, and there is much 
1 But the general 
effect is rather insipid and tame. 
There is a very conspicuous absence 

the hilarious life and gaiety which 
makes the success of musical comedy, 
nd one feels this especially in the 
first act. But it brightens up very 
much in the latter half, when things 





tively rz 


that is really good. 


eo with much more swing. On the 
whole it is a fairly good specimen of 
ommon or garden variety of 
musical comedy 
* a s 


} ARRY LAUDER is a vaude- 
ville artist, and the mere fact 
that he appears at Massey Hall and 
that he sings, does not entitle him to 
1 entrance among the musical! elect. 
[ therefore make no apology for con- 
sidering him here. Well, Harry’s 
back again! There is no getting 
iway from that fact. Even if one 
could blind one’s self to the numer- 
representations of his 
striking though somewhat gothic 
preportions in shop windows, the 
skirl of escorting bagpipes through 
the streets would quite sufficiently 
remind one of his presence. And 
furthermore everyone is glad to have 
him. People are interested in him as 
the hightest-paid vaudeville artist’ in 
very clever 





ous pictorial 


the world—also as a 
character entertainer. 
Lauder is one of these fortunate 
stage-performers who attain the pro- 
People go to hear 
other people 
ve gone, and they laud him to the 


rtions of a fad 
because so manv 
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Rich McAllister skies because countless others have 
e sung hi It is an expression 
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g his praises. 

instinct -in the 
Not that Laud- 
hasn't some very real and very 


f th gregarious 


vorld of amusement. 


luable qualities on which to base 
he 


wide popularity. On the contrary 
ry sincere and thoroughly 
le artist in his own chosen 


he is perhaps not quite so 
minently supreme as his popu- 

salary indicate. 

1 lasts however, Harry 
in most inar- 
dance; and if there is any 
1 for the stories told of his 
Scotch thrift, he is likely to 


would 


the “bawbees” 
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great 
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Lassie.” ‘They have a lilt and swing 
which is 
which is all the more charming that 
it is entirely different from the 
broken rhythm of American popular 
music. One comes away ftom a 
Lauder performarice with his head 
filled with the haunting and irresist- 
ible melodies, and the chances are 
that one goes around humming them 
for a week after. , 
There is also a peculiar attractive- 
ness about the grotesque figure of 
the little cotmedian. He is such a 
humorous little body—and  senti- 
mental withal—that one cannot help 
feeling friendly towards him. This 
is evidenced by the comradeship ex- 
tended to him by his audiences. 
“Aw, give us Tobermory, Harty!” 
they shouted at the matinee perform- 


wholly delightful, ard 
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features of the last theatrical season. 
The present company at the Princess, 
however, does not fill this require- 
ment. Miss Florence Weber does not 
rise to the demands of her exacting 
part, and the mien of the company 
are altogether unsatisfactory. Their 
clumsy work thars all the finer and 
mote subtle parts of the play. “The 
Cfitnax” requires a particularly light 
and deft touch on the part of those 
who play it, and the failure of the 
present company is no where more 
strikingly evidenced than in their 
constant endeavors to work up a 
broad comedy interest. 
* * + 
NE of the most remarkable 
features of the present theat- 
rical season in London has been the 
great success of Maeterlitick’s latest 


EFFIE SHANNON, 


In “The Thief,’’ at the Princess next week. 


ance on Monday, and he was many 
times addressed by his hearers—gen- 
erally by the second gallery. 

As for those who appear on th 
bill with Lauder, Clarice Vance is 
very clever and amusing, Miss Ver- 
vel has a fine voice, and Mlle. Ber- 
tha plays the violin very acceptably. 
But “The College Boy Athlete” and 
the eccentric acrobats are an unmiti- 
gated and hopeless bore. 

+ *&. 2 

HERE are plays whose native 
merit makes them almost in- 
dependent of the actors who play 
them. Their appeal is so insistent 
that it reaches the audience through 
all the clumsiness of the presenta- 
tion. These are the great plays. 
There are other dramas which offer 
good opportunities to clever actors, 
but which must be well played if they 
are to attain any large measure of 
success. These are what are called 
“good acting plays.” “The Climax” 
belongs to this class. In the right 
hands the clever and altogether un- 
usual little musical drama is a very 
effective piece of work. Its nov- 
elty, its quaint setting, the smallness 
of the cast, the distinctness of the 
characterization—all_ these things 
contribute to form a very interesting 
production. But it must be very well 
played. That is an absolute essential. 
This condition was observed in the 
case of the original cast, all four 
members of which - were extremely 
clever actors. The result was that 
the little play had a New York suc- 
cess, which was one of the surprising 


play, “The Blue Bird.” At this dis- 
tance it is difficult to understand how 
the play could be taken seriously, 
but the fact remains that it has been 
an instantaneous and overwhelming 
success. Furthermore the critics 
have all agreed that London has 
rarely seen anything so thoroughly 
beautiful and artistic as this fairy 
idyll for children—little or big. 

Maeterlinck’s piece, which has 
been produced in Germany and Aus- 
tria, but not in Paris, has for its key- 
note the search for happiness. Two 
little children, Tyltil and Mytil, un- 
der the guidance of a fairy go forth 
to look for the blue bird, the peasant 
symbol of happiness, that they wish 
to give to a little friend who is ill. 
With the boy and girl in their search 
are the souls of Light, Fire, Water, 
Bread, Milk, Sugar, the Cat and the 
Dog, all evoked by the magic of the 
fairy and for the nonce in the guise 
of human beings. 

3read is very round and fat with 
a huge paunch, from which he can 
cut slices of good bread should the 
children get hungry. Sugar is tall 
and thin with long fingers made of 
peppermint sticks, which can be 
broken off and eaten and will grow 
again at once. Milk is all white and 
silky. Water, in diaphanous blue 
and green draperies, with wonderful 
green hair floating over her shoul- 
ders, wages continual war with Fire, 
clad in brilliant red. Light is a bene- 
ficent angel shimmering in gold and 
silver. 

The Dog is in coat and trousers, 


A scene in “The Blue Mouse,” at the Royal Alexandra next week. 
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THE MERCHANTS BANK 


REPORT OF THE 46th ANNUAL MEETING 
OF SHAREHOLDERS 


The annual genetal Meeting Of the Shareholders of the Merchants’ Bank 
of Canada was held on Wednesday, December 15th, at the head offices, 


St. James street, Montreal. 
tagu Allan, the President. 


The cHair was taken at noon by Sir H. Mon- 


Mr. J. Mi Kilbourn, Secretary of the Bank, was appointed Secretary of 
the meeting, and. read the notice calling the meeting. 

The minutes of the last annual meeting were taken as read, after which 
the President presented the report of the Directors, 48 follows :— 


THE DIRECTORS’ RHPORT. 


The Directors ave pleasure iri submitting the teport of the Merchants’ 
Bank of Catiada covering the year’s biisiness up to the close of books on 
30th November, forthe information and-approval of the shareholders. 


The net profits amount to $83 


,159.57, equal to 18.85 per cent. upon the 


capital, as against $738,597.19 or 12.30 per cent. fot the previous year. We 
hope you will consider this a good return, and from present indications we 
feel safe in saying that the outlook is promising for equally good results 


covering the next twelve mae Ww 
tira .o 


we all know how easily it may 
into the calcnlation. : 


e are loath, however, to predict, for 
ut otherwise, so many factors comme 


The past.year’s earnings Haye been dealt with as follows:—After pay- 


ing the usual dividend-at the rate of 8 p 
, aid credited $50,000 #8 ‘the Officers’ Pensio’ 

Fund, leaving a balance *to be 'dedit with of -$201,4 

to the amount brought forward, enables 


our bank premises $100, 


cent. we have written down 


Sh This sum, adde 


s to add 000 to the Reserve 


Fund, making it 75 per eent. of the capital, and to carfy forward a balance 
in the Profit arid Loss Account-of $102,157.64. 


All the branches of the Bank have been» inspected durin 
We have operied fourteen offices, namely, . St. 
P.Q.; Unity and Kisbey, Saskatchewan; Castor, 


the year. 
Eugene, Ont.; e. Agathe, 
atirville, Viking, Acme, 


Trochu, Killam and Okotoks, Alberta; Nanaimo, New Westminster, and 
Sidney, B.C. We Have also- opened four stib-agencies, viz., Meadowvale and 


Muirkirk, Ont.; Stromie and Botha, Alta. 


katchewan Office. 


We have closed the Fort Sas- 


We are asking you to authorize us to apply to the Dominion Govern- 


ment for power to increase the 


take the necessary power. 


Apital stoc 
convenient time, 40,000 new shares+-e 


posing to issue this stock now, but chide st desirable 
i 


of the Batik by issuing, at a 
41 to $4,000,000. We are not pro- 
in your interest to 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


H. MONTAGU ALLAN, 
President. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
Statement of the Result of the Busitiess of the Bank for the Year end- 


ing 80th November, 1909. 


The Net Profits of the yéar, after payment of charges, rebate 


on discounts, interest on deposits, 
vision for bad and doubtful debts, have amounted to .. 
The balance brought forward from 30th November, 190s, was 


Makitig @& total of 3.0 feiss et eas 


and making full pro- 
$ 831,159.57 


This has been disposed of as follows: 


Dividend No. 86, at the rate of 8 per 


SROURE 358 0 ke Ba Sawer de auc ers 
Dividend No. 87, at the rate of 8 per 
SSTUESEINL. 6 5 5.s 5: wes Rt ae kla oR RT 
Dividend No. 88, at the rate of 8 per 
WOM SS no ivoire cunte a ede ee 
Dividend No. Si, at the rate of 8 per 
IER 50 0 othe hs ea eee ASB ee 


Transferred to Reserve Fund ....... 
Written off Bank Premises Account 


Contribution to Officers’ Pension Fund 
Balance carried forward ... 


400,997 .94 
‘ Secs Gad PIR a cs $1,232,157 .51 
cent. per 
Pe agen $120,000 .00 
cent. per 
cine kaa s 120 000 .00 
cent. per 
Jiheiehea oe 120,000 .00 
cent. per 
bale a ee 120,000 .00 
-_ $480,000 .00 
SAD eiaie wie wW oid) a eacplee 500,000 . 00 
seteieetrs Raa Silene a eee 100,000 .00 
SAEEE A OUN GED Se wae bs 50,000 .00 
i ewan bee sew vse es oe 102,157.51 


$1,232,157 .51 


THE STATEMENT. 
The Statement of Liabilities and Assets at 30th November, 1909, was 


read as follows :— 


LIABILITIES. 

1. To the Public. 1909. 1908. 
Peas Tees CROTON aS oss ness abc ae odeeaera ss + $5,541,700.00 $4,740,478.00 
co eS ee ee $19,220,454.53 12,614,562 .52 
Deposits subject to notice (ac- 

crued interest to date in- 

NS gra any re ans 5 otal ach 28,987,961.64 25,880,153.87 
Deposits by other Banks in 

CE, * 6 6a cia be oes 1,263,178.76 2,933,156.29 

9, 471,594.93 
Balance due to Agents in Great Britain .... 711,330.93 8,412.15 
Balance due to Agents in the United States 
OE IE oa Gs 60 4a c's Os b wide esha ea a0 6 352,661.33 
UE ILE 6 bine cans 06s. ba 0 CES a © 8 imdins 120,000.00 120,000.00 
Dividends unclaimed ...........cceeeeeeces 707.00 865.00 


2. To the Stockholders. 


Capital Paid. up.....cccccceses $6,000,000 .00 
ere ri 4,500,000.00 


Balance of Profits carried for- 
MIN Sy och bie aia Wow ew Vi alee or 


102,157.51 


$56,197,994.19 $46,197,627 .83 





$6,000,000.00 
4,000,000 .00 


400,997.94 
10,602,157.51 


$66,800,151.70 $56,598,625.77 


—. $1,588,652.57 $1,569,822.58 
Gold and Silver Coin on hand .......--++565 J - E ss E 
Dominion Notes on hand ........-.5++0+0+05 3,777,988 .50 3,013,220.00 
Notes and Cheques of other Banks ........ 8,223,191 .96 2,276,482 .88 
Balances due by other Banks in Canes. ast 7,326.61 4,796.95 
> e Banks and Agents in the Unite 
a ale eae ee eee arr hdanbaveetees 149,854.10 12,625 78 
Call and Short Loans on Bonds 
and Stocks in Canada..... $3,863,775 .42 1,957,782 .71 
Call and Short —— = —_ 
Stocks elsewhere an 
tees Fie eda ae hee 9,504,602 .87 8,958,351.07 





13,368,378.29 


Dominion and Provincial Government Se- 


curities 


Municipal, Railway and other Debentures .. 


Time Loans on Bonds and Stocks 


in United States ........ . . $1,371, 


Current Loans and _ Discounts 
(less Rebate of Interest Re- 


699,144.81 609,071.56 
5,835,529.08 6,344,224,.22 


$28,650,065.92 $24,746,377.75 
894.71 


SOUVORS 6 ccccveeedsekde seus 94,819,043 .68 





36,190,938.39 29,799,622.31 


Loans to other Banks, secured ............ 337,617.87 486,889.89 
ED Se er iesssees,  . S4AMS-58 08.998; 01 
Deposite Wit pea Circulation. +... .-s-<-.., 340,000.00 240,000.00 
Mortgages and other Securition the property — gas ey 3,704.38 
Real Estate .......cccccsscscesecsrerccces 40,794.44 49,368.69 
Bank Premises and Purniture .»---------7:- Sagigaee | aeee st 


Other Assets .. 


The President—You will see from 
this that the figures in the Statement 
are clearly shown, with last year’s 
figures introduced to form a basis for 
comparison and show the progress of 
the Bank during the year just ended. 
Before the motion for the adoption of 
the report is put, I shall be very glad 
to answer any questions any of the 
stockholders may wish to ask. 

Mr. Thomas Long—I think the 
stockholders would like to have the 
General Manager say a few words in 
connection with this statement. 


GENERAL MANAGER'S ADDRESS. 


*Mr. Hebden, General Manager of the 
Bank, then made his annual address. 

It was then moved by the President, 
seconded by the Vice-President, that 
the report of the Directors as sub- 
mitted be, and the same is, hereby 
adopted and ordered to be printed for 
distribution amongst the shareholders. 
Carried unanimously. 


THE CAPITAL STOCK. 


It was also moved by the President, 
seconded by the Vice-President, that: 
“Inasmuch as it is expedient that 
the capital stock of the Bank should 
be increased from six million dollars 
to ten millions dollars, that for that 
purpose the following by-law be, and 
the same is, hereby adopted as by-law 
(Ten) of the by-laws of the 
Bank 
BY-LAW No. X. 
“The capital stock of the Bank ts 
‘hereby increased from six million 
|“dollars to ten million dollars by the 
“ereation of forty thousand new shares 
| “of the par value of one hundred dol- 
“lars each.” 
The resolution was 
adopted. 


THE DIRECTORS. 


It was moved by Mr. A. Haig Sims, 
seconded by Mr. M. 8. Foley, that 
Messrs. C. R. Black and D. King- 
horn be appointed Scrutineers for the 


unanimously 





$66,800,151.70 $66,698,625 .77 


election of Directors about to take 
place, and that they proceed to take 
votes immediately; that the ballot 
shall close at three P.M., but if an 
interval of ten minutes elapse with- 
out a vote being tendered the ballot 
shall close immediately. Carried. 


Moved by Mr. A. Piddington, sec- 
onded by Mr. G. Durnford, that the 
Scrutineers cast one ballot in favor of 
the following persons as Directors :— 


Sir H. MONTAGU ALLAN, 
Mr. JONATHAN HODGSON, 
Mr. THOMAS LONG, 

Mr. C. F. SMITH, 

Mr. HUGH A. ALLAN, 

Mr. C. M. HAYS, 

Mr. Alex. BARNET, 

Mr. F. ORR LEWIS, 

Mr. K. W. BLACKWELL. 


This was unanimously adopted, and 
the Scrutineers accordingly reported 
that the old Board of Directors had 
been unanimously re-elected. 


The - President —- Gentlemen, you 
have heard the result of the election 
of Directors. This ends the business 
of the meeting, and all that remains 
for me to do is to thank you for your 
attendance. 


VOTES OF THANKS. 


It was then moved by Mr. A. Haig 
Sims, seconded by Mr. G. F. C. Smith, 
that a vote of thanks be tendered the 
President and Directors for their able 
services during the past year. Also 
that a vote of thanks be tendered the 
General Manager, Mr. Hebden, and 
his staff for the loyal manner in which 
they have worked to further the in- 
terests of the Bank. (Hear, hear). 


This motion was unanimously car- 
ried, with applause, 

The meeting then adjourned. 

At a subsequent special meeting of 
the Board of Directors the following 
officers 
Sir H. Montagu Allan; vice-president, 
Mr. Jonathan Hodgson. 


a a . 





were re-elected :—President, ° 


3 
: 
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0 MOSER MALAI 





with canine face and waving tail, 
an adoring, faithful friend serving 
the children well and guarding them 
from the machinations of the Cat, a 
sort of Puss in Boots, who fawns 
upon the boy and girl, but i is ready to 
betray them when the chance comes. 
This band takes wonderful jour- 
neys in search of the bluebird, first 
to the Land of Memory where Mytil 
and ‘Tyltil see their grandfather, 
grandmother and little brothers and 
sisters long since dead, but able to 
wake from their sleep when remem- 
bered, then to the Kingdom of the 
Future where the unborn children 
are waiting for Father Time to take 
them down to earth. An extraordin- 
arily beautiful scene is this, with a 
wealth of poetic and quaint ideas. 
The Kingdom of the Past at first 





HERBERT KELCEY, 


In “The Thief,” at the Princess next 
week. 


alarms the children, for it is a grave- 
yard, but when Tyltil turns the 
magic diamond that the fairy has 
him so that he may make the 
open and the dead appear, 
nstead of shapes, only an efflores- 
and in this mist the 
graveyard changes into a beautiful 
garden of flowers” revelling with 
dew and blossom, perfume and sweet- 
ness 

“Where are the dead?” 

sut Tyltil understands. “There 
are no dead,” he explains. 
Through the treachery 


given 
r 


graves 


cence rises, 


asks Mytil. 


of the Cat 


ihe children are almost destroyed 
in the forest, for the trees and ani- 
mo's there do not wish them to find 
the bluebird, but Light and the 
faithful Dog save them. 


Into the Palace of Night they 
wander and Night shows them all 
her one time horrors which man has 
overcome. The ghosts prove to be 
poor harmless things unable to 
frighten anybody any more. Mala- 
dies are feeble since science has al- 
most destroyed their efforts. Only 
the wars are stronger than ever and 
clamor to come out of the cave. 

fehind one door Night does not 
wish Tyltil to look, but he insists 
and there sees hundreds of bluebirds 
hovering over a beautiful fountain 
All the band rush and seize what 
birds they can, but alas! as soon as 
they have left the Palace of Night 
the captured birds are dead. 


At last, after all these adventures 
the children wake in their own hum- 
ble home, and in the tiny cage by 


is their blackbird, who 
has turned quite blue. With rap- 
ture they embrace it and give it to 
their sick friend. 

It is scarcely possible that a more 
beautiful production of “The Blue 
Bird” can ever be given, All Her- 
bert Trench’s artistic ideas have 
been put into play to clothe Maeter- 
linck’s poetic fancies. The result is 
exquisite scenes, enchanting music, 
fairylike dances and a very fine com- 
pany, all trained in their parts under 
the personal supervision of Maeter- 
linck. 


the window 


* * & 


HAT scholarly and always inter- 
esting critic, Clayton Hamilton, 

has an excellent article in a recent 
issue of The Forum on “Over-Pro- 
duction in the American Theatre.’ 
After pointing out that the drama— 
in contradistinction to the other arts 
necessitates an economic organiza- 
tion and presupposes a business man- 
ager, he goes on to say that at the 
present time, the dramatic art in 
America is suffering from a very un- 
usual economic condition, which is 
unsound from the business standpoint, 
and which is likely, in the long run, 
to weary and to alienate the more 
thoughtful class of theatre-goers. This 
condition may be indicated by the 


TA AR al sae 


one word—over-production. Some 
years ago, when the theatre trust was 
organized, its leaders perceived that 
the surest way to win a monopoly of 
the theatre business was to get con- 
trol of the leading theatre buildings 
throughout the country and then re- 
fuse to house in them the produc- 
tions of any independent manager 
who opposed them. By this procedure 
on the part of the theatre trust, the 
few managers who maintained their 
independence were forced to build 
theatres in those cities where they 
wished their attractions to appear. 
When, a few years later, the organ- 
ized opposition to the original the- 
atre trust grew to such dimensions as 
to become in fact a second trust, it 
could carry on its campaign only by 
building a new chain of theatres to 
house its productions in those cities 
whose already existing theatres were 
in the hands of the original syndicate. 
As a result of this warfare between 
the two trusts, nearly all the chief 
cities of the country are now saddled 
with more theatre buildings than they 
can naturally and easily support. Two 
theatres stand side by side in a town 
whose theatre-going population war- 
rants only one; and there are three 
theatres in a city whose inhabitants 
desire only two. In New York itself 
this condition is even more exagger- 
ated. Nearly every season some of 
the minor prodicing managers shift 
their allegiance from one trust to the 
other; and since they seldom seem 
to know very far in advance just 
where they will stand when they may 
wish to make their next production 
in New York, the only way in which 
they can assure themselves of a 
Broadway booking is to build and hold 
a theatre of their own. Hence, in 
the last few years, there has been an 
epidemic of theatre building in New 
York. And this, it should be care- 
fully observed, has resulted from a 
false economic condition; for new the- 
atres have been built, not in order to 
supply a natural demand from the 
theatre-going population, but in de- 
fiance of the limits imposed by that 
demand. 

A theatre building is a great ex- 
pense to its owners. It always oc- 
cupies land in one of the most costly 
sections of a city; and in New York 
this consideration is of especial im- 
portance. The building itself repre- 
sents a large investment. These two 
items alone make it ruinous for the 
owners to let the building stand idle 
for any lengthy period. ‘They must 
keep it open as many weeks as pos- 
sible throughout the year; and if play 
after play fails on its stage, they must 
still seek other entertainments to at- 


tract sufficient money to cover the 
otherwise dead loss of the rent. 
Hence there exists at present in 


America a false demand for plays— 
a demand, that is to say, which is oc- 
casioned not by the natural need of 
the theatre-going population but by 
the frantic need on the part of war- 
ring managers to keep their theatres 
open. It is, of course, impossible ta 
find enough first-class plays to meet 
this fictitious demand; and the man- 
agers are therefore obliged to buy up 
quantities of second-class pays, which 
they know to be inferior and which 
they do not expect the public to ap- 
prove, because it will cost them less 
to present these inferior attractions 
to a small business than it would cost 
to shut down-some of their super- 


fluous theatres. 
~ * * 


S “Septimus” was played here 
A earlier in the season and at- 
tracted considerable interest, on ac 
count of the novelty of the theme 
and the popularity of the novel from 
which it was drawn, the judgment ex- 
pressed on the play by Metcalfe, the 
dramatic critic of New York Life, 
may be of interest. Mr. Metcalfe 
Says: 

“Septimus of the vook, like his be- 
loved and vagabondian elder brother, 
is a child of the close mental and im 
aginative union that Mr. W. J. Locke 
seems to be able to create between 
himself and his readers. Expressed 
in terms of the stage, made real with 
clothes and audible speech and flesh 
and blood, Septimus loses much of 
the charm the author, by his cun 
ning with written words, lures us 
to find him. This is no reflection on 
Mr. Arliss’s admirable depiction of 
Septimus in the play. Our actual 
organs of sight and hearing are not 
one-half so fine as their counter-parts 
in the mind and fancy, It is almost 
entirely to the physical senses that 
the actor must appeal, so it is not 
strane that Mr. Arliss, working 
through the grosser medium, fails to 
carry all that the author is able to 


TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT 


NOHEAT WILL ESCAPE UP THE 
CHIMNEY ~- BECAUSE EVER 


AIO W NTR IOR 


yas [S$ FITTED WITH AN ECONOMIZER 
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“ONE DAMPER CONTROLS THE FIRE” 


A marvellous fuel-saver. 





Where previously good heat went careering 


up the smokestack, now it is controlled, made to circulate throughout 


the boiler. 


That’s where economy is effected. The principle is just this 


—during mild weather with the handle on the ‘‘ Economizer” drawn 
down more of the cold draft comes into the smoke pipe, and less through the fire. The lid 


inside 


PROOF—Under actual test fire has been maintained for over 


one filling of coal. For that lengthened period no attention was necessary 
—and the house was heated just enough. 
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Hamilton 


Montreal 
Edmonton 


A beautiful and instructive booklet on “* 
sent you free—for the asking. 





convey to the finer 
Characters more heroic, 
stronger lines, 


perceptions 
drawn in 
do not vary so much 
from their originals when put into 
physical expression, and it is no dis- 
credit to the art of Mr. Arliss to 
say that faithful as is his portrayal he 
makes us feel rather than forgive 
the amiable weaknesses of this quaint 
character. In other .uras, he brings 
us to the humiliating consciousness 
that, after all, Septimus is a more 
agreeable person to read about than 
live with. 

“As entertainmeng the play might 
have been much better contrived by 
the dramatic author. He seems to 
have fallen too much into Septimus’s 
own indifference and ignorance of 


Winnipeg 
Vancouver 


Heating the Home” 


Economizer” (see illustration) closing one opening as it opens another. 


handle is down just a knife edge of draft is drawn through the fire—keeps fire enough to warm - 
the water—coal is saved—gas fumes avoided. This “ 


Oxford Boiler and is licensed for use only on same. 


72 hours with 


— “Economizer” Economy. 
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NEXT WEEK’S BILLS 


Princess—“‘The Thief.” 


Royal Alexandra—“‘The Blue Mouse.” 


Shea’s—Vaudeviile. 


Gayety—Vanity Fair. 


a presentation of Henry 

Bernstein’s remarkable play of 
French life, “The Thief,” at the 
Princess Theatre next week is an 
event of more than ordinary interest. 
The fame of this drama is empha- 
sized by, the fact that it was played 





Clyde Fitcn coaching Mabel Barrison, who plays the title role in “The Blue Mouse,” 


at the Royal 


the contrasts that come with cause 
and effect. The result is a certain 
pleasant monotony of tone which 
fails to keep the hearer alert. In the 
book Mr. Locke supplied contrasts 
which are lacking here because the 
stage characters of Clem and Zora 
are not well portrayed by the author 
and are incompetently acted. The 
very fact that Miss Emily Stevens 
gives a delightful impersonation of 
Emmy Oldrieve, playing it in per- 
fect accord and tune with Mr. Ar- 
liss’s Septimus, only emphasizes the 


lack of efficiency in the opposite 
characters 
As dramatized books go, “Septi 


mus” is an agreeable and interesting 
play. It does not stir one deeply, 
but it amuses and interests, and in 
its two leading parts is unusually 
well acted.” 


Alexandra next 


week, 


at the Lyceum Theatre, New York, 
for over ten months of its first sea- 
son in America two years ago, and 
during that run over half a million 
people witnessed the performances. 
The piece had scored its initial sea- 
son in Paris and London before be 
ing presented in New York. Other 
European cities were subsequently 
given this play in a variety of lan- 
guages, Mr. Frohman meanwhile 
sent the piece to a limited number of 
American cities and the present is 
his third season with the production 

The plot of “The Thief” tells a 
story of a woman’s weakness as 
caused by her regard for her hus 
band. Some exciting situations are 
developed. The second act, played 
entirely by the husband and wife 
concerned in the plot, is particularly 
strong. 


The piece is to be played by a 


company which includes 
Kelcey and Effie Shannon, 
with Edward Mawson 


Herbert 
together 
, Leonard Ide, 
Arthur Lawrence, Eleanor Jennings, 


Genevieve 
ner. 


Griffin and Edward Fls- 


* * * 


So popular was “The Blue Mouse” 
last season with local theatregoers 
that the Shuberts will present it at 
the Royal Alexandra Theatre for a 
return engagement of one week, 
commencing Monday, but this time 
it will be the original Lyric Theatre, 
New York, company, headed by 
Mabel Barrison, a Toronto girl, and 
Harry Conor, the clever farce comedy 
actor. Miss Barrison is a To- 
ronto girl and a great local favorite 
She has appeared here several times 
with musical comedy productions, 
but this time she is appearing at the 
head of her own company and at 
the height of her success as an actress 
ef a role totally different from any- 
thing she has ever played before. 

“The Blue Mouse” tells the story 
of a Salome dancer with a “tempera- 
ment,” who is engaged by the secre- 
tary to the president of a railroad to 
impersonate his wife and flirt with 
his employer in an effort to secure 
a much coveted position for her 
supposed husband. 

The “Mouse's” temperament is 
continually getting her into trouble 
ind involving all that associate with 
her, including the real wives of both 


the president and the secretary, the 
secretary's father-in-law, and the 
lover of “The Blue Mouse.” The 


play is an adaptation from the Ger- 
man by the late Clyde Fitch, and 
contains all of the original fun with- 
out the suggestiveness generally at- 


tributed to French and German 
farces. It ran for over a year in 
New York city, and is now being 


presented in several of the countries 
of Europe. The original New York 
production will be seen here. In the 
cast in addition to Miss Barrison and 
Mr. Conor are Hall McAllister, 
Chamberlin, 
ty others. 


Riley 
Mabella Baker and twen- 


* * ® 


The press-agent of the Gayety the- 
itre states that next week that popu- 
ar burlesque house is to present “a 
sterling piece of 
entitled Vanity 


1 


melodious frivolity 
Fair,” in which the 
Ritchie London Comedy Company is 
scheduled to make the patrons of the 
theatre sit up and take a great deal 


of notice. The travesty is called “A 
Night in a London Music Hall.” 
* * * 


Hattie Williams in “Detective 


Sparkes” is to be the attraction at 
the Princess for the week of Janu- 
ary the 3rd. The play is a comedy 
in four acts. The company includes, 
beside Miss Williams, Julian Royce, 
Frank Burbeck, Edwin Nicander, 
Vira Stowe, Anne Meredith, and 
Mary Manly 


First-NIGHTER. 


When Stanley Quailed. 


oe EFORE I met Henry M 
. Stanley,” says William H 
Rideing in McClure’s, “I had talked 
with men had been under him 
in his African expeditions, and all 
they told me about him was more or 
less appalling 

“He was not inhuman, 





who 


but in des- 


Economizer” is fitted to every Gurney- 


When the 









perate straits he spared neither man 
nor beast, nor would he defer to the 
counsel or the pleas of others or have 
any patience with than instant 
and unquestioning obedience to his 
orders under all circumstances. He 
would not forbear under arguments 
or excuses, or relax his severity by 
any familiarity or pleasantries, even 
when his object had been gained. He 
was both despot and martinet; stern, 
exacting, uncompromising, _ silent, 
humorless, inscrutable, Cromwellian. 

‘I cannot say we loved him, one 
of his lieutenants said to me; ‘we 
all afraid of him, but we all be 
lieved in him. When he hadn't his 
rifle in hand he had his Bible, and no 
matter where our camp was or how 
and distressing had 

never missed his and 
shave in‘the morning.’ ”’ 

This aspect of the explorer was 
very different from that which he 
showed to the guests at a dinner 
which the Papyrus Club of Boston 
gave in his honor. 


less 


were 


long march 


bath 


our 
been he 


“Whether he sat or stood,” 
Mr. Rideing, “he fidgetted 
swered in monosyllables, 
he was unamiable or unappreciative, 
but he—this man of iron, 
whose word in the field brooked no 
contradiction or evasion, he who de- 
fied obstacles and danger and pierced 


says 
and an 
not because 


because 


the heart of darkness—was bash- 
ful even in the company of fellow 
craftsmen. 

“His embarrassment grew when 
after dinner the chairman eulogized 
him to the audience; he squirmed and 
averted his face as cheer after cheer 


confirmed the speaker’s 
ebullience of 


rhetorical 


prais ‘Gentlemen, | 

introduce to you Mr. Stanley, who,’ 
etc 

“The hero stood up slowly, pain 

fully, reluctantly, and with a gesture 


of deprecation fumbled in first one 
and then another of his pockets with- 
out finding what he sought. It was 
supposed that he was looking for his 


notes, and more applause took the 
edge off the delay 

“His mouth twitched without 
speech for another awkward minute 
before, with a more erect bearing, he 


produced the object of his search and 


put it on his head. It was not a 
paper, but a rag of a cap, and with 
that on he faced the company as one 
who by that act had done all that 


could be expected of him, and made a 
further acknowledgement of the hon- 
ors he had received superfluous. It 
was a cap that Livingstone had worn, 
and that Livingstone had given him.” 


since 

CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 
*XCURSIONS 

Via Grand Trunk Railway System, 

between all stations in Camada. also 

to Detroit and Port Huron, Mich., 


Buffalo, Black Rock and Suspension 


3ridge, N.Y 

Single fare, good going Dec. 24 
and 25, 1909, returning on or before 
Dec. 27, 1909; also good going 
Dec. 31, 1909, and Jan. Ist, 1910, 
returning on or before Jan. 3, 1910. 
At fare and one-third, good going 
daily until Dee. 25, or from Dec. 28, 
1909, to Jan. Ist, 1910, returning not 
later than lan. 5, 1910. 

Secure tickets at City Ticket 
Office, northwest corner King and 


Yonge Streets. Phone Main 4209. 
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Give a Man 


Something Up-to- 
date—-Give him the newest 
tie that’s made. He'll take 
greater satisfaction every day 
with a Mitchell ‘* Slide-Easy” 
Tie. 






































URING this or that season we 

see it stated in articles relat- 

ing to things sartorial, or are told at 
the shops, that fur-lined coats are es- 
pecially in vogue, and, again, we 
sometimes hear it said that they are 
too common nowadays to be any long- 
er particularly smart. But, while 
both may be correct points of view, 
according to whether we regard fash- 
ion as dependent upon wide use or 
strict exclusiveness, as a matter of 
fact the style is an absolutely stand- 
ard one, and the fashion, like that of 
the hat, the boot or the sack suit, is 
smart or not in just so far as it is 
individually good or bad in quality of 
material and workmanship. During 
the past few years there have been 
more inexpensive and, if I may use 
the word, imitation, furs than ever 
before. Whereas a dozen years ago 
there were comparatively few fur- 
lined overcoats to be had at the 
“ready-to-wear” clothing establish- 
ments—especially those which count- 
ed upon the cheaper trade—now 
they may be found in all the shops and 





LICENSED 
MANUFACTURERS 


Pat Nov.1908 Nor 904710 


All first-class shops keep or can get them in 
the very newest effect. 50 cents to $1.00. If 
your's will not, wiite for addresses of shops in 
Canada wh’ch have them. 


Mitchel: “ Siide-Easy '' Tie Co. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


















Last Minute Gift 
Hints 


Allow us to suggest neckties if 
it's a man Sucn a gift as one 
or more from our lines of specially 
imported and exclusive novelties 
from leadiug English and American 
makers would be highly priz-d by 
‘*him.’”? Call and examine them 
and you will find our-goo's de- 
pendable and in accordance with 


fashion’s latest atytes. All pur- department stores. While in time 
chases suitably as gone by there was a sort of setitiment 

NECKW EAR igainst the use of fur in this country 
Oe ee pan 99 60 t0 - as too foreign or theatrical-looking 
Gloven Siti Tincd.. from doste 200 | | of mene prejudice that found cx 
Gloves, Wool Lined....from 100 to 3.00 pression in the caricatures of strand- 
eee oe tee ae ed tragedians footing the railway 


in new and exclusive designs, green 
ebony and buck horn handles, 


R. J. HUNTER & CO. 


33 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO 


ties in dilapidated, but much fur-be- 
trimmed overcoats—and later a feel- 
ing that fur-lined coats were only for 
the rich, to-day the style is as con- 
servative as any, and within the reach 
of many. All these things quite nat- 
urally make the fashion a more gen- 
eral one, and so render the fur coat 
of some kind less exclusive. But as 
the prices of the rarer and better 
quality furs are just as high as ever, 
the expensive coats (except that more 


SWORD 


f MAKE 
-- NECKWEAR... 


Look for this label on the tie you buy 
BEST BY TéST 
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A POSTAL TO 


85 King St. West 


or phone message to 
Main 2611, wilibring 
you our 


Jaeger Christmas 
Gift Suggestions 


Come and see us, and we will 
show you something GOOD 
---BOTH IN QUALITY AND 
TASTE.---for each member 
of the family. 


Wreyford & Co. 


85 King St. West. 





A pair of suede gloves, lined with 
squirrel, for winter wear. 


men may have more money to spend 
n dress) are as little common and 
juite as smart as ever 


OPEN EVENINGS 


Nor is it to be inferred from this 


t only the expensive are to be ad- 
vised, for there is so much warmth 
ind comfort in the fur-lined coat that 


it would be absurd to refrain from get- 









After the Theater 


At your little supper party nothing is 
more appreciated than a glass of 
sparkling 


ting any simply because one cannot 
ifford to get the best. Indeed, even 
he more reasonable furs—I mean, of 
‘ourse, the real and properly cured 
skins, not the cheap qualities, which 
hed hair so fast and look and wear 

badly that they are a poor invest- 
ment at any price—are not cheap 
However, the improvements in pro 
‘ess Of treatment, in cut andin work 
iship, have been so great that one 
nay find at the better class clothing 
1ops extremely good Idoking and 


: : : 
vell wearing coats at prices ranging 


“ 
$75 to $150. Of course the qual- 





e a vy of the material used for the “shell” 

- Pe 3S the tailoring have something to 

® with the at, for it must be re- 
COSGRAVE'S |. cnt i mt 
tt ughly good cloth, not fur-lined, 


PALE ALE 


Used con'tnucusly for ha f a century 


from $40 to $70 or $80 at the 
tailors, but after the $100 mark 


by particular people has been passed it is mainly the kind 
d quality of fur that determines the 

price, and for this one may pay up 

» $1,000 or more, although few of 


finer garments for men exceed 
that figure. 


Perhaps the most generally popular 


THE YORKVILLE 
LAUNDRY 


Will help you with your 
house cleaning 


PHONE MAIN 1580 
47 ELM STREET =. 


model, says V gue, is the coat of 
black broadcloth lined with muskrat 
and finished with Persian lamb collar 
such as is shown by the illustration 
on this page, and while the pockets 
may be of the flap instead of the ver- 
tical slit variety, the drawing gives 
an excellent idea of the length, full- 
ness and general style in vogue. Few, 
if any fur-lined overcoats are made 
single-breasted, because of the wide 
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A good model of fur-lined overcoat 
for this season. 


collars and necessity of loops on the 
edges, instead of button-holes. But- 
tons covered with silk are also much 
to be preferred to frogs as a means 
of fastening, and the broad cuffs of 
fur on the sleeves are a finish that is 
now out of vogue. Indeed, the plain- 
er the finish the better the style, a 
thing that may be said of most of this 
vear’s clothes. It goes without say- 
ing that the fur-lined coat should be 
full and easy in fit, with no attempt at 
shaping the back and sides to the 
figure, and while the same fur that 
is used for the collar—as, for ex- 
ample, Persian lamb—is sometimes 
carried all down the front as a lining 
to the edges, the effect is less good 
than when it is used for the collar 
only. 

A newer style of coat is that made 
of mixed material, instead of plain 
black broadcloth or other suitable fab- 
ric, and lined with the coarser and 
shaggier skins—in fact, a style that 
resembles a fur-lined ulster—but be- 
ing much less “dressy,” it is a less 
serviceable garment for town -wear 
with day and evening dress. 

* * *® 

ere is decided more by the little 
h things than by the big ones; and 
the difference between a good dresser 
and a poor one is very apt to lie in 
what are called the accessories. One 
of these important little things which 
give a tone to a man’s appearance is 
his use of jewelry. It is true that the 
less jewelry a man wears, the better 
is apt to be the general effect. But at 
the same time most men wear a cer- 
tain amount of jewelry, and it some- 
times has a very decided effect ‘on 
their general appearance. 

Of course it is rather difficult in 
words to define the exact limit of the 
border line of good style. As judged 
by the money standard, it is not value 
alone that marks it. A pin may be 
quite inexpensive and yet excellent 
in every way. A ring may be of great 
cost and yet be hopelessly lacking in 
good taste. Indeed, in the majority 
of cases this is apt to be so, and yet, 
on the other hand, a pin or a ring 
may be exceedingly valuable and still 
be so simple and unobtrusive _ that, 
while one recognizes its intrinsic 





A black and white combination gift 
set attractively boxed. The set com- 
prises an accordion silk muffier, tie 
and hose with black and white shirt 
and handkerchief to match. 


NIGHT 


money worth, it doe’ not impress one 
in the least as being over-extravagant. 
All in all, simplicity is the surest char- 
acteristic of good form, whether costly 
simplicity or not, and it is this, es- 
pecially in his jewelry, that the man 
of millions or of nothing should look 
out for in his selection. And it goes 
without saying that there should be no 
apparent cheapness, or, above all, imi- 
tation. Gentlemen cannot, like the 
“cheap sport” and the messeriger boy, 
wear brass and colored glass. The 
gold or other metal of their pins, studs 
and cuff links must be real gold or 
real other metal; their pearls must be 
real pearls of the kind they purport 
to be, and even the ornamentation on 
their sticks must be sterling. 

On the subject of scarf pins—al- 
though the sirigle pearl, not too large, 
and plain, or set with a small diamond 
below it, is a standard of good Style, 
and although in less expensive designs 
the simple ovals of gold with semi- 
precious stones of colors to match 
neckties and shirts are especially in 
vogue, it is easier to say wnat not to 
wear than to attempt description of 
what is in good taste. Unquestion- 
ably solitaire diamonds are bad form. 
As a general rule diamonds surround- 
ed with rubies or emeralds or sap- 
phires are not a good selection, unless 
the stones are very small. The con- 
ventional pins are usually the better 
style for men—the twists and cres- 
cents of small pearls set in gold, sil- 
ver or platinum, the baroque pearls 





A handsome leatner combination set, 
especially suitable as a héliday gift, 
consisting of a scarf case, a collar 
bag and handkerchief case. 





and a greater variety of other s: mi- 
precious stones. 

No matter how handsomie it may be 
intrinsically, it is certainly better to 
wear no ring at all than one of ques- 
tionable taste, and the choice of those 
suitable in character for men is by no 
means large. ‘The plain or wrought 
gold ovals or squares with crest or 
monogram are not objectionable in 
point of style, but have becomte rather 
common; the snake rings are also old 
in design and most of the jeweled de- 
signs—that is, the really precious jew- 
els, such as diamonds, rubies and em- 
eralds—are incorrect. Certainly dia- 





Embroidered Initials fer Shirts or 
Pyjamas. 


monds and pearls should not be seen 
on men’s fingers, nor for that matter 
opals, turquoise, etc. But sometimes 
the dark stones, such as sapphires, and 
some of the semi-precious stones, like 
carbuncles, with jades, agates, etc., in 
which the crest is cut, may be worn. 
” « * 

Embroidered initials on pyjamas, 
shirts and other articles of apparel 
have been in vogue since the summer 
when they were extensively used with 
shirts for outing wear. The one pic- 
tured herewith is intended to be but- 
toned on the pocket as shown, Others 
are shown in separate ‘initials and 
monograms and can be removed when 
the garment is being laundered. On 
the soft shirts with double cuffs, 
which are just now being revived in 
the exclusive shops, this is one of the 
most attractive features. The em- 
broidered designs are shown usually 
in dark tones of red. 
or some heavy curtains had been 

Tuxepo, 


“Cohen’s ill in bed, I hear.” “Yes. 
He smoked a cigar from the wrong | 
pocket.”—London Opinion, 
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THE SAVOY 


The maximum of éoilar surface with 
a minimum of height secures collar 


comfort and linen collar attractiveness 





Appropriate Gifts for 
Particular Men 


OU will find that the perplexing 
Y question of “what to give” will be 
easily and satisfactorily answered 
ji_____|} by a perusal of the seasonable sug- 
gestions given below. To most 
men a Cravat is both a pleasing and sensible 
present. And as their daily use makes frequent 
replenishing necessary, a gift of one or more is 
always acceptable. Among our Christmas dis- 
play is one of the most exclusive ranges of neck- 
wear, Cravats and other things a man finds so 
needful for his personal comfort. Our exclusive 
range of English Silk Neckwear, made for us, 
is particularly attractive this season, comprising 
as it does many Varied tones in latest stripes and 
brocades, in our specially designed shape so 
adaptable to the popular close front collar. We 
have also a large range of English De Joinvilles 
ready for your inspection. 


It is a recognized fact that the name “Bilton 
Bros.” on a Cravat stands for all that is stylish 
and exclusive. This is an assurance worth your 
consideration in buying goods which are to be 
representative of your good taste, judgment and 
discrimination. All goods packed in handsome 
holiday boxes ready for presentation. 


CRAVATS 


Special attention is called to the “Lidford,’’ which Is 
made in the very newest stripe and brocade 
effects. The designs are distinctive 
and above the commonplace. 


KNOTTED SILK MUFFLERS 


Made In the new Shaw! shape. Thoroughly effective pro- 
tection against the searching winter winds. A gift 
that Is sure to be appreciated by anyone whose 
business or play takes them out of doors. 


GLOVES 


In all sizes, styles and makes. A pair of our Hand- 
knitted Siik-lined Reindeer Gloves, or Squirrel- 
lined Gloves would be a present that would 
cause him to remember you grate- 
fully In the coldest days of winter. 


SILK HALF-HOSE 


What man is there that would not be glad of an extra 
pair or two of Half-hose—and silk ones he would 
be especially glad to receive. There Is 
enough variety here in styles and 
sizes to meet the most di- 
verse tastes. 


SILK BRACES AND GARTERS 


The latest idea in Bra-es and Garters is to have them 
match in color and design. Show him you are familiar 
with the latest style feature by presenting him 
with a set tastefully boxed. Such a gift is 
essentially useful and acceptable. 


IRISH LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS 


Handkerchiefs are something of which a man seldom gets 
enough. He is usually glad to get more, and you could 
show your appreciation of his wants by a gift of 
these fancy bordered handkerchiefs of real trish 
linen, Or if you prefer you could make your 
selection from our slik range. 


BATH ROBES 


A truly regal present, and one that he would be sure to 
appreciate. Our assortment is large ard the 
patterns are varied enough to afford a 
chance for a choice selection. 


COLLARS 


We are showing something new-—a Self-striped Collar, 
called the Hamilton. An ideal coli-~ 
for business wear. 


coer)? 


292 Portage Ave. 
WINNIPEG 


69 King St. West 
TORONTO 
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Por saving 
Time, 
Labour, and 
Money, 


SYMINGTON’S 


EDINBURGH 


COFFEE 


ESSENCES} 


Make Cotten | 
equal te that 
Prepared tiract | 
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FEARMAN’S 


HAMILTON 


Star Brand 
BACON 


is the Best Bacon 

























the house ? 
IT'S A VOTE 


tts the jhouse people 
about the quality of 
where the test is 
Coal this year. 


the Coal, for trar’s 
made Try cCROWw?rM 
It’s the best that’s rnined 


THE CROWN COAL CO. 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 97 KING ST WEST 
Phones: Main 6053 and 6054 
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on MUMMco 
EXTRA DRY 


SELECTED BRUT 


A superb Brut Wine of unsurpassed 
styte anw favor 

There is probably not a club 
in the world where men of 
taste gather where the name 
of G H. MUMM & CO. 
iis not a synonym for the best 
champagne that can be had. 
Royal Warrants have 

Messrs. G. H 


peen granted ¢t 
MUM™M 


& CO. by 


His Majesty 
Ilis Majesty The 
His Majesty The 
His Majesty The 
Hiis Majesty The of Sweden 

His Majesty The King of Denmark 
His Majesty The King « Beigtans 
His Majesty The Kingof Spain 


vn 


Emr 





f the 


fe, 


ficially charged with 
as (carbonated) as are 
some ales, but is allowed to 
] mature in the natural way. Not 
pasteurized, it retains the deli- 


hops and malt. Taken before 
meals, it stimulates the ap- 
petite and prevents 


PURE 


WHOLESOME 


PALATABLE 





DO YOU DANCE 


Then don't make any mie- 
take, but engage MEVER’'S 
BALLROOM at SUNNYSIDE. 


HiT 08 THE VERY GEST 
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young and pretty 
for his 


married him 


amazement 
picking. 


ered with awe and interest 


to do 


goin’ 





, Uncle Eli?’ he asked. 
? sat he Id man sourly. 
Vhat can I ? If I let the cat out 





Se 


“Whativer made thee marry, John—and thee seventy?” 


“Because | thowt, lad, it "ud be nice 
my eyes when time comed.” 


to think there’d be some ‘un to close 


“Close thee eyes! Why, mon, I'se had three wives, and they’s all on ‘em 


oppened mine!”"—Punch. 








told an amusing 
a turkey. 

nis groom,” he 
turkey, but some- 
and flurry of De- 
It was some days 
1 I remembered 
i my faithful old 
‘the paddock 
atending to make 
ss, I said to the 
































NAHE shop assistant at the top 
1 counter had shown and reshown 





: < decided shopper 
Rabyts * REVS tack the-box, 
< AS ts velocipedes 
every < ~ $ i 
yp A 
} . . s 
NAKA 

lw ¥< MUNE 
for my chew 
far the t > TTA \ 

Ves esponded the weary 
assistant You tele me that when 
you came think your little 
nephew has outgrowe all. these toys 
while von have deen al this counter 

. ~ 7 
\ PEAKER CANNON, at a Wash 
S agtan danguet, had been criti 


cieing a politeal opponent 


“Fis adwoeace of these measures is 


onty half hearted, anyway,” the 
apeaker Sa at tt is as half hearted 
as Ol8 Unele BR Raxter’s affection 


for hia wife 

“Unele BR kept a crab and oyster 
emporiwm in the village of Deerun 
He was rich, according to Deerun 


standarda, and the village gossips. said 





of the bag that I’ve lost confidence 
in lawyer Shyster, he’s liable to 
change his eatin’ house.’” 
a ar 

HE late Francis H. Leggett, New 
= York’s largest wholesale grocer, 
thus illustrated his idea of the morals 
of the average Wall Street man: “I 
once hired an errand boy who, after 
I discharged him, no doubt went on 


the street. There he should be doing 
well. The boy was from the country. 


He only worked for me about two 
days. The last day he was with us 
I sent him out for four dollars’ worth 
of stamps, giving him a five-dollar 
bill, When he came back with the 
stamps he didn’t offer me any change. 
‘Well, I said, impatiently, ‘where's 
the change, Alfred?’ ‘There aint any, 
sir,’ said he. ‘Stamps has riz.’ ” 

* * * 


MINISTER, having walked 
LA through a village churchyard 


and observed the indiscriminate 
praises bestowed upon the dead, 
wrote upon the gate post the follow- 
ing: 

“Here lie the dead, and here the 
living lie.” 

* * * 

T was married men’s night at the 
I revival meeting. “Let all you 
husbands who have troubles in your 
minds stand up!” shouted the emo- 
tional preacher at the height of his 
Instantly every man in the 
church rose to his feet except one. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the preacher, 
peering out at this lone sitter, who 


occupied a chair near the door 


spasm. 


and 


a yo * 


Suffragette Wife: 










apart from the others. 
in a million.” 

“It aint that,” piped back this one, 
helplessly, as the rest of the congrega- 
tion turned to gaze suspiciously at 
him. “I can’t get up; I’m paralyzed !” 
* * * 


“You are one 


1 OME time ago a man at Ypsi- 
lanti, Michigan, became crazed 
on the subject of hypnotism and was 
sent on a Michigan Central train to 
an asylum. When the conductor 
asked for tickets the crazy man be- 
gan telling of his hypnotic powers. 
“T'll hypnotize you,” he said, 
“Fire away,” replied the conductor. 


The man made several passes be- 


fore the conductor's face. “Now you 
are hypnotized,” he said. The con- 
ductor looked the I 


could. 


You’re a conductor.” ¢! e 





1ypno- 
tist 

replie victim 
5 OF ce went 

on h otis 
it $a the conductor 
u de oke k, or swear 
at your passengers. are honest. 


the tickets and m«¢ 








mney 

Ol T 7 ; 

you passengers In 
tact, you 10t steal a cent.” 

Phat’s rig asserted the con- 


he hypnotist eyed him 
then a3a ‘VaATt E 
then said What 


i iett you 


a moment, 
an awful fix you'd 
in this condition.” 
. * > 
YOUNG lady who appeared to 
be in perfect health, but who 
oe upon 


y worried expression 
. ' 
the con- 


Tace, entered 





sulting an one day 
last su 

“Dector,” she said, “it is absolutely 
esse that I go to White Sulphur 
this immer.” 





“Oh, perhaps not,’ the physician 

} “Tell me 
What do you 

> springs?” 

I came to you 


remarked, reassuringly. 
fully your symptoms 
expect to cure ] 


That is just 





to find out, doctor,” she confessed. 
“You see, I have got to talk with 
papa. What do you go to White 


Sulphur to be cured of?” 
ees 


HE pastor and his wife had call- 

ed upon a member of the con- 

gregation, a widow with a small, but 

exceedingly lively boy, and were on 

their way home. “Well,’ said the 

preacher, “she seems to be a very 
intelligent woman, anyhow.” 

“Yes.” 

“Ana very positive in expressing 
her opinions.” 

“On the contrary,” said his wife, 
“she struck me as _ being strongly 
negative.” 

“Negative, how?” 

“Everything she said to her little 
boy began with a ‘Don’t, Johnny.’ ”’ 

* ~*~ * 


PROPOS of the jumping con- 

tests at the New York horse 

show, James R. Keene talked about 
fox hunting. 

“Hunting,” he 

race of 


said, “develops a 
very selfish men 
There was, for instance, Jones. On 
a bitter cold day he was riding hard 
at a brook, when he 
head of his dearest 


savage, 


perceived the 
friend sticking 


dismally out of the icy water. Did 
Jones go to his friend’s assistance? 
Not a bit of it. 


“*Duck, you fool!’ he shouted, and 
jumped over him 


7 + * 


7? Mrs. McCarthy, busy with her 
washing and in no mood for 
chat, had come Mrs. Clancy, who no- 
ticed after an hour or two that it 
had become cloudy Said she, “Do 
it rain, Mrs. McCarthy?” 
“It do that, Mrs. Clancy; but not 


that hard I couldn't get home if I 


was vour house.’ 


he joa om? 


“Waiter, my husband will take another half-cup of 


weak coffee; and bring me the Dill.""—Haraer’e Weekly. 






















Is a practical precaution for 
the health of man, woman 
and child. Itcleans and dis« 
infects at the same time; it 
does more than other soaps 
can do; it succeeds where 
other soaps fail 







Lifebuoy Sonp leaves no 
disagreeable smeil. 
Its use is healthy 
Healthy are its users. 





Price 5c. a cake 
Te be had at all Grocer’s 





Lever Brothers Limited 
Toronto, Ont. Ls 
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lf you re a connoisseur. collector, or have artistic tastes, and 
have a liking for or desire to possess old-fashioned things you 
will find pleasure in a visit to our galleries where we have on 
view Antique Furniture, Art Objects, Old Silver and Brass, 
China, ete. Your artistic friend would appreciate a present 
such as our display would suggest to you. 


iB. MM. & TC. Fenkins 


Fintique Gallery 
422-424 Wonge St. = = 





Toronto 
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NICHOLAS RUINART 
WAS THE FIRST MAN 10 MAKE 
Ji’ AND SELL CHAMPAGNE i 
Bs 1729 
E FOUNDED HIS HOUSE TO MAKE 


rp RUINART CHAMPAGNE 
THE BEST WINE IN THE WORLD 


: fe 8 p 
























|| HE CHOSE THE SUNNY SLOPES OF 

;. RHEIMS. IN FRANCE. 

AS THE BEST PLACE IN THE WORLD [i 
S-2 

AT CHICAGO IN 1393 

F THE WORLD'S FAIR JURY GAVETO 


*# = 
ae tfcie hi; ia 4 RUINART 


f 
ii 
THE HIGHEST AND ONLY AWARD FOR 
BRUT CHAMPAGNE 


My Maison fondee en 7 a 
hesins * 
‘THE WINE WISE OF THE WORLD SUSTAIN 
THAT AWARD AND SAY THE ONE WINE 
IS RUINART 


‘TO BE HAD AT THE BEST CLUBS AND HOTELS IN THE 
CIVILIZED WORLD 
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WCLEWIS @. SOTTO! 


CHAMPAGNE 
BELLHOUSE, DILLON;& CO., Limited 


AGENTS 
CORISTINE BUILDING, MONTREAL 
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HOTEL CECIL, - 


Ottawa 


Most modern and up-to-date hotel in Capital. 

In the heart of the Theatre and Shopping district. 
Hot and cold water in every room. 

Athletic Shower Baths on every floor. 






AMERICAN PLAN. RATES $2.50 AND UP. 
Walter B. Walby, Proprietor. 
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12 and 14 Pembroke Street. 
F. H. TORRINGTON, Mus. Doc. (Tor.) 
Musical Director. 
Branches: 1,781 Dundas St., 47 Hep- 

bourne St., 215 De Grassi St. 


Pupils may enter at anv time. 
Send for Calendar and SyNabus 












ARTHUR BLIGHT 


Concert Baritone 

Teacher of Singing. Vocal Director 
Ontario Ladies’ College. 

Studio: Nordheimer’s, 15 King Street 

East. Phone Main 4669. 








PERCY R. HOLLINGSHEAD 
Lyric, Dramatic Tenor 
Soloist Bloor St. Presbyterian Church. 
Studio: Nordheimer’s, 15 King St. E. 


Method: Modern Italian—‘Bel Canto.” 





FRANK E. BLACHFORD | 
Solo Violinist 


Studios for teaching— 
Conservatory of Music. 
168 Carl.wn Street. 








Vocal Studio 
MISS MARIE C. STRONG 
Tone Production and Singing 
Studio: Nordheimer’s, 15 King St. E. 





P. J. McAVAY 
Teacher of Singing 


Studio: 68 Beaconsfield. 
Voices tested free. 
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W. PRESTON MacHENRY 


Voice 


Musical Director High Park 
Presbyterian Church. 
Studios: 449 Spadina Avenue. 


Phones: Coll. 4799; Res., Park. 3405. 
i 


MENDELSSOHN CHOIR 
OF TORONTO 
A. S. VOGT, CONDUCTOR 
formation regarding Concerts, 
Se in Chorus, etc., address 
T. A. Reed, Secretary, 319 Markham 
Btreet, Toronto. 


ADA J. F. TWOHY 
Mus. Bac. 
Solo Planist and Accompanist. 


ember Piano Faculty, Toronto 
olkGiremnesy of Music. Address, 588 
spadina Ave. 


THE MISSES STERNBERG 


Dancing, Physical Culture, Fencing 
SIMPSON HALL, 734 YONGE ST. 
Classes now forming. Teachers 
Training Course. 

Office hours, 2-6 p.m., except Saturdays. 
————————————————— 


————__————— | 
ERNEST J. SEITZ 
Pianist and Teacher 

Studio: 
DOMINION BANK CHAMBERS 
College St. and Spadina Ave. 
Phones: Studio, C. 4799; Res., N. 2815. 











FEANK CONVERSE SMITH 
Violinist 


3tudios at Dominion Chambers, corner 
" of College St. and Spadina Ave. 


Phone College 4799. 


W. E. FAIRCLOUGH, F.B.C.0. 
Piano, Organ, Theory 
Studios at Nordheimer’s and Toronto 


C Music. 
OE eon 48 Hawthorne Avenue, 
Rosedale. Phone: North 2 


, 


FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD 
For Teachers and Children. 

. C. Farmer, 750 Bathurst Street 
sin Advanced Plano and Theory 

E. J. Farmer, B.A., A.T.C.M. - 

{ Schreck, Hofmann an 

Ween Baa eipsic. 750 Bathurst St., 
or Toronto Conservatory of Music. 

Phone: Coilege 3791. 













MR. E. W: SCHUCH 


Instruction in Voice Culture and 
Expression in Singing 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays and 

ri 


Tuesday and Friday evenings. 


Studio: 3 Cariton St. 


EDMUND HARDY, MUS. BAC. 
Teacher of Piano Playing and 
Musical Theory vs 
Oo nist and Choirmaster of Parkdale 
- Presbyterian Church 
Studio: Toronto Conservatory of Music. 
BT 


H ETHEL SHEPHERD | 


Soprano, Concert and Oratorio 
Pupil of Oscar Saenger, New York; 
prank Sing Clarke, aris; Jean de 
Reszke, Paris. Voice Instruction. Stu- 
dio: Toronte Conservatory of Music. 





FRANK S. WELSMAN 
Pianist 


Studio for Lessons at Toronto Con- 
servatory of Music. 
Residence: 30 Willcocks Street 








J. D. A. TRIPP 


For Plano Instruction and Concerts 
Apply Toropto Conservatory of Music 












DR. ALBERT HAM 
Veice Production and Singing 


Toronto Conservatory of Musie, or 
661 Jarvis Street. 


J. W. L. FORSTER 


Portrait Painter 
Studio: 24 King Street West 





The Apollo Schoo! of Music 
&. M. ROBINGON, Musical Directress 
174 Ossingten Ave. Phene Coll. 4463. 
Ptano—Vocal—Theory—Kinderga:ten 
Music. Recitals and Music Examina- 
tlons a specialty. 


A GRAQUATE NURSE 
would accompany a lady to Ash- 
ville, North Carolina, Vanderbilt's 
beauty spots of 


choice of the 
America. 
MISS EB. M. NORRIS, °72 Jarvis St. 








is since that starry 

night of old in Judza 
when “suddenly there was 
with the angels a multitude of 
the heavenly host praising 
God,” the divine art of music 
has been indissolubly con- 
nected with that “day full of 
joy and benison to earth”— 
the merry day of Christmas. 


“T heard the bells on Christ- 
mas Day 
Their old, familiar carols 
play, 
And wild and sweet 
The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will 
to men!” 


Thus sings Longfellow, 
and how often has music— 


heavenly maid—lent her 
sweet assistance to spread 
abroad the immortal mes- 


sage of the Prince of Peace, 
first proclaimed by the an- 
gelic host! 

What a charm there is in 
the still, frosty night to lis- 
ten to the Christmas bells, 
as they answer each other 
from hill to hill across the snow! 
Their melodious, silvery chime, of 
which the poets love to sing, touches 
the simplest chords of the heart. 

But the noblest musical expression 
of the Christmas-tide is found in the 
grand old harmonies of the “Mes- 
siah.” How incomplete would the 
festive Yuletide seem without a per- 
formance of the immortal oratorio! 
We are glad, here in Toronto, that 
Dr. Torrington remains faithful to 
his self-appointed task of rendering 
the Handelian masterpiece as an an- 
nual event. May he have an audience 
to the full capacity of Massey Hall 
on Thursday, the thirtieth. 

Our choirs will render their carols 
and anthems in churches to-morrow 
throughout the Christian world; and 
thus will music universally serve at 
this season of gladsome song to pub- 
lish forth the message of the day. 

And so, may we ring the bells, may 
we raise the strain, may we hang 
up garlands, light the tapers, feast 
and frolic—and may we all have a 
right merry Christmas. 


* * * 


The concert of our Toronto Sym- 
phony Orchestra on Thursday even- 
ing last brought forth the best work 
that we have had so far fram this 
admirable organization, The per- 
formance of the Beethoven Sym- 
phony, No. 7, was a most illuminating 
one; the beauty, vivacity and power 
of the rendering eliciting the ‘most 
favcrable comment from all] quarters. 

The new dances, the “Nell Gwyn 
Suite,” were very well received. The 
Country Dance is suggestive of the 
Shepherds’ Dance from Henry VIII., 
and the Merrymakers’ Dance re- 
sembles the Torch Dance from the 
same source; but the middle number, 
the Pastoral Dance, is a little gem 
of originality, both in harmonic 
treatment and thematic interest. 


Mr. David Bispham captured the 
audience by sheer force of his ar- 
tistry and interpretative gifts, de 
spite the fact that his voice has pa- 
thetically failed since the time he last 
sang here. 

At one time Mr. Bispham possessed 
one of the most beautifully mellow- 
toned baritone voices in the world. 
3ut last Thursday he was constantly 
flat on the upper notes, and his sus- 


taining powers were very untrust- 
worthy. However, when he sang 
Loewe’s “Edward,” Damrosch’s 


and the old Somer 
“Young Richard,” the 


“Danny Deever,” 


setshire ballad, 


wealth of his resources was fully ap 
parent, and his vocal deficiencies 
were forgotten in the gripping dra 
matic fervor of the two first men 
tioned numbers, and the character- 
istic whimsical humor of the third. 
It is too bad that a great artist such 


as Bispham is fated like all of us to 


grow old. 
* * 7 


Whaley, Royce and Co. have just 
issued an attractive little male chorus 
from the pen of Mr. J. D. A. Tripp. 
7 s entitled, “Wood 
and it is dedicated 
to the officers and members of the 
Club, of 
It is 
Tripp will in 
clude this number in the approaching 
concert of the University Society, to 
the program of which it would be no 
unworthy addition, as the composer's 


[he composit on 
land Love Song,” 
Toronto University Glee 
which Mr. Tripp is conductor 
hoped that Mr 


to be 


long experience in male chorus train 
ing has made him very sensitive to 
the finer effects producible by the 
Maennerchor. 

2 6 


from Mr. John 
Adamson, of this city, the manu 
script of his forthcoming anthem, 
“The Ninety and Nine,” which the 


I have received 


: on or: oe : ni = 


Anglo Canadian Music Co. is pub- 
lishing this month, 
Mr. Adamson I have only met 


recently, but I have known him 
through his compositions for some 
time, and his talents are apparently 
very worthy ones. 

In the anthem, “The Ninety ard 
Nine,” the composer has something 
original to say in a musical way, and 
he says it very well. There are two 
leading motives, the “pastoral” in the 
first part, and the “Gabriel’s trump” 
in the last chorus, of which the form- 
er is quite graceful, while the latter 
enables both voices and instrument 
to obtain a series of gradually as- 
cending climaxes. To a large ex- 
tent an independent organ accom- 
paniment has been preserved. 


In his letter, Mr. Adamson offers 
a few reflections upon the inception 
and composition of the church an- 
them, which I take pleasure in quot- 
ing: 

“Of all ecclesiastical forms, the 
church anthem is perhaps the most 
rigid in its adherence to convention. 
This is, I think, largely due to the 
influence of Handel upon British 
music, and the church anthem, which 
is a purely Anglican form, has all 
that tonal unity and severity of style 
which characterized the writings of 
the great Halle master. 


“The Hymn Anthem, so justly 
popular in our day, has enabled com- 
pesers to break away from tradition 
in this respect. The modern hymn, 
particularly the modern evaagelical 
hymn, such as “Jesus, Lover of My 
Soul,”’—which is a sheer cry of the 
human heart—seemed to supply that 
human note which Scripture texts, 
with all their hidden beauties, do not 
at once manifest to the unsophisti- 
cated. 

“Many of our modern evangelical 
hymns are replete with lofty human 
sentiments that cannot find their 
natural expression in music of a stilt- 
ed severity of form.” 

. oe 

The Brantford “Courier” speaks 
in high terms of an organ recital 
which was given in Grace Church on 
Thursday evening of last week by 
the organist, Mr. Frederick C. 
Thomas, A.R.C.O. The program in- 
cluded Bach’s “Toccata and Fugue in 
D minor,” a “Scherzo” by Dethier, 
Lemare’s “Caprice Orientale,” Lem- 
mens “The Storm,” and other works. 
Miss Mabel Beddoe, mezzo-contralto, 
of Toronto, was the assisting artist, 
and her contributions embraced Men- 
delssohn’s “O Rest in the Lord,” 
Gluck’s “O Saviour, Hear Me,” and 
de Koven’s “Recessional.” 

While I did not hear this recital, I 
can speak with authority of Mr. 
Thomas’s good work, having heard 
him in St. Mary’s, Ont., when he was 
stationed at the Methodist church 
there. His technique is clean- 
cut, and his general style in perform- 
ance is refined and scholarly. 

ae ae 

The Sherlock Male Quartette sung 

in Thornbury, Meaford and Barrie 


last week, Last year the Quartette 
sang in Thornbury under the aus- 
pices of the Methodist Choir and 


were re-engaged for this season's con- 
cert. It speaks well for the populari- 
ty of Mr. Sherlock’s admirable Quar- 
tette that for this second appearance 
in Thornbury the house was sold out 
several days in advance. Speaking 
of the singing, the “Review” says :— 
“Probably no concert ever gave the 
universal satisfaction that the pro- 
gram of the “Sherlock Male Quar- 
tette” gave last Wednesday evening. 
This Quartette is known as “the 
famous” and well did they demon- 
strate their right to that prefix. The 
singing of this famous Quartette, 
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both collectively and indi- 
vidually, was nothing less 
than grand; the voices are 
trained to a marvellous mel- 
lowness and their harmony, 
particularly in the ~ softer 
strains and decrescendoes, 
was perfect—if perfect can 
be.” 
* * * 

At the Recital by pupils of 
the Primary Grade Piano 
and Vocal Departments in 
the Conservatory of Music 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
the following programme 
was performed in a most sat- 
isfactory manner by the 
young players and singers: 

Duvernow, Valse, Op. 272, 
No. 1, Miss Marion Hanna; 
Lohr, Cradle Song, Miss 
Marjory McNeill; Behrend 
Nocturne, Miss _ Nettie 
Moore; Gillet, Passe Pied, 
Miss Gladys Churchill; Lich- 
ner, The Return March, Mas- 
ter Eric Peterson; Ambrose, 
Danse Caracteristique, Miss 


Olga Smith; (a) Allitsen, 
Since We Parted, (b) 
D’Hardelot, The Dawn, Miss 


Gretchen Kelly; Bohm, The Foun- 
tain, Miss Ina Grant; Gurlitt, 
The Chase, Miss Constance Wilson; 
Lichner, Joyous May, Miss Gertrude 
Winger; Hitz, Pastorale, Mr. Clar- 
ence Quarrington; Wachs, Gondol- 


inette, Miss Jean Butchart; Lack, 
Cabaletta, Miss Gladys Parsons; 
Jungmann, In the Forge, Miss 


Dorothy Joliffe. 


The following teachers were repre- 
sented: Miss E. M. Crane, Miss 
Edith Breckenridge; Mrs. H.W. 
Parker; Miss Alice M. Boehm; Miss 
Daisy Mitchell; Miss Eva Hughes; 
Miss Lily Lawson; Miss Alma F. 
Tipp; Miss Rachael Wilson; Miss 
Mona Bates; Miss Edith Myers. 

En: 


The Recital at the Toronto College 
of Music last Saturday afternoon was 
given by pupils of Dr. F. H. Torring- 
ton and the following was the pro- 
gramme :—( Vocal) 
silenzio” (Lucia), Olive Casey; 
Ganz, I Seek for Thee in Every 
Flower, Mrs. Fitzsimmons; Behrend, 
The Gift, Doris Charles; Bellini, 
“Casta diva,” Clara Jeffery. (Piano) 
(a) Schuett, Etude Mignonne, (b) 
Schumann, Aufschwung, (c) Chopin, 
Ballade Op. 47, No. 3, (d) Mosz- 
kowski, Liebeswalzer, Marian Port- 
er; (a) Chopin, Nocturne Op. 15, 
No, 2, (b) Chaminade, Gigue, Bessie 
Maile; Bach, Invention, No. 8, Hel- 
ena Dalton; (a) Moeszkowski, En 
Automne, (b) Chopin, Polonaise 
Brilliante, Maud Dowsley; Chopin, 
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Rondo for Two Pianos, Op. 73, 
Marian Porter and Helena Dalton; 
Chopin, Berceuse D flat, Polonaise 
Op. 26, No. 1, Isabel Wingate. 
* * = 

A vocal recital was given by Capt. 
Cockeril and his pupils on Thursday 
evening of last week in Crystal Hall, 
Dundas St., served to introduce the 
following performers: Miss Winni- 
frith Brown, Miss Florence Robert- 
son, Miss Eva Wilson, Mr. Ernest 
Richardson, The Orpheus Glee Club 


and Capt Cockerill. The Captain 
sang Handel’s “Love That’s True 
Will Live Forever,” Balfe’s “The 


Arrow and the Song,’ Elliott's “Song 
of Hybrias, the Cretan.” 
Query: Why “Captain”? 
ARPEGGIO. 
* * * 


The choir of Carlton Street Metho- 
dist Church will sing carols in front of 
the Church on Christmas Eve from 
11.30 till 12 o’clock. Carols by Men- 
delssohn, Sullivan, Stainer, Barnby, 
MacKenzie, Damrosch and Werdbur- 
ger will be sung. 

* ” + 


Special Evensong of Christmas 
music will be given at the Church 
of the Holy Trinity on Sunday at 7 
p.m. The choir will be assisted by an 
orchestra. 


TORONTO 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Re-opens after the holidays on 
Monday, January 3rd 


Examinations January 24th to 27th. 
Applications must be in on or before January 11th; 
Send for 160-Page Year Book 


CONSERVATORY SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 





Public Reading, Oratcry, Physical and Vocal Culture, Dramatic Art and Literature. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF 


The Central Business College 


READERS OF “SATURDAY NIGHT” A 
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and begs to announce the opening of the Winter 
Term from January 3rd. We would be pleased | 
to mail our handsome catalogue to anyone in- | 
terested in Practical Education. 


W. H. SHAW, Principal. 





» Mus. Doc., Musical Director 


©. H. KIRKPATRICK, Ph. D., Principal 
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The Margaret Eaton School of 
Literature and Expression 


North Street, . - Toronto 
Mrs. Scott Raff, Principal 





English Literature, French and German 
Physical Culture, Voice Culture, Singing, 
Interpretation and Dramatic Art. Students 
may register for winter term on January 3rd. 


Send for calendar. 





Recital—Edna Chaffee Noble of Detroit. 
Wednesday, Jan. 19th, at 8.135 p.m. 
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GENTLEMAN hurriedly en- 
tered a drug store to find an 
address in the directory, but found a 
lady studying the book very intently. 
He waited as patiently as he could 
for a time, but she seemed no nearer 
the object of her search, and as, his 
time was limited he finally ventured: 
“If you are in no great hurry, mad- 
am, would you be so kind as to allow 
me to glance in that book for just a 
moment ?” 

“Oh, certainly,” replied she, sweet- 
ly, as she relinquished it. “I was just 
looking it over to find a pretty name 
for baby.” 
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“Is she good at  pyrography?” 
“You bet, specially her apple pies.”— 
Baltimore American. 





waits Will Come......Gifts Will Go...... 
But the Piano is the Gift of a Lifetime 








Year after year its place in the family circle be- 
eomes a more intimate one—closer, its memory- 
making music serves to knit together the ties of 
friendship—and always, it stands a vivid reminder 
of the regard, perhaps the loving sacrifice, of its 
donor. To those who wish to make such a gift the 





MASON & RISCH 


“The Piano With a Soul” 


Has a special appeal. Its possession of the attributes that pertain to the. high-grade piano is 


complete—masterly. 


Its beauty of tone—pure, sonorous, sympathetic, profound—as fortified 
by our exclusive Aliquot System, has never been elsewhere approached. 


It is doubtful if it 


can ever be surpassed. Many who hear this superb instrument frankly admit that such a reve- 
lation of piano tonal beauty had been undreamed of by them. 


Will you come soon and hear it, too? And let us 
Deliveries arranged for Christmas Eve, 
that have made the Mason & Risch @ great piano. 
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Come in, at any even 


Your visit l carry no ob) 


lan with you to make the gift-giving timely and easy to finance 
ou will be Interested to learn some of the reasons 


igation whatever to purchase. 
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Cautiennwate 
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“The New North,” 


by Agnes Deans 
Cameron. Published by D. Appleton & 
Co., New York and London. 


S° many references have been 
made in SaturpDay Nicut, and, 
indeed, in all Canadian newspapers, 
to the notable trip recently made by 
Miss Cameron through Canada to the 
Arctic ocean, that it scarcely seems 
necessary to review at any length the 
book in which she gives a full ac- 
count of her remarkable journey. Ac- 
companied only by another woman, 
her niece, and securing her supplies, 
guides and transportation through 
the Hudson’s Bay Co., she travelled 
from Winnipeg by the MacKenzie 
to the Arctic, and returned by the 
Peace and the Lesser Slave. In her 
volume, just issued, she tells in her 
well-known dashing style of the won- 
ders of the mighty region traversed. 
“There has always been a West,” she 
says. “For the Greeks there was Sic- 
ily; Carthage was the western out- 
post of Tyre; and young Roman pa- 
tricians conquered Gaul and specu- 
lated in real estate on the sites of 
London and Liverpool. But the 
West that we are entering upon is 
the Last West, the last unoccupied 


KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON. 


frontier under a white man’s sky.” 
Concerning the extent of our untilled, 
fertile, northern empire, she says: 
“Place a pair of dividers with one leg 
on Winnipeg and the other leg 
at Key West, Florida. Then swing 
the lower leg to the Northwest, and 
it will not reach the limit of good 
agricultural land.” 

The various types of people to be 
found all the way from Winnipeg to 
Eskimo“land are described accurately 
and sympathetically in breezy, anec- 
dotal fashion, and numerous illustra- 
tions from photographs taken by the 
author add interest and reality to the 
narrative. 

+ * * 


“The Shadow of the Cathedral,’’ by 
Vincent Blasco Ibanez. Published by 
Archibald Constable & Co., London; $1.50. 


This is a novel skillfully translated 
from the Spanish by Mrs. W. A. Gil- 
lespie. Toledo, with its great cathed- 
ral, is the scene of the story. As a 
study-of Spain and the fortunes of its 
church, now shorn of much of ‘its 
old-time power, the book will be val- 
uable, no doubt, to readers interested 
in this subject; and it is said-to have 
attracted considerable attention in 
Europe. Few people in Canada, how- 
ever, would bother to go through it. 
Considered purely as a story, it 1S 
very dull and hard to read. ‘ 

b ** 


“The Flute of the Gods,” by Marah 
Ellis Ryan. Published hy the Copp, Clark 
Co., Toronto; $1.50. 


An unusual amount of book-mak- 
ing skill has been expended in the 
production of this. volume. — It is 
finely illustrated from, drawings by 
Edward S. Curtis, printed on specially 
selected tinted paper, agd handsomely 
bound. The story deals with the 
American aborigines, who long before 


the coming of the whites, possessed a , 


quite, remarkable civilization. The 
author, of course, does not refer to the 
tribes encountered by discoverers and 
pioneers in Canada or in the northern 
portions of the United States, but to 
those stranger people, the sun wor- 
shippers, farther south, who were re- 
garded by Lord Kingsborough as be- 
ing descendants of the Lost Tribes 
of Israel. Those who enjoy delvang 
into ethnology will. find the story Wery 
interesting. ates 
* * * x 
“Through the Wall,” by CleVvelantt Mof- 


fett. Published by the Copp, Glark Co., 
Toronto; $1.50. 


Here is a real thriller in the way 
of a detective story. Read five hun- 
dred Nick Carter yarns and you will 
not come across anything more re- 
markable in mystery or denouement. 





And, of course, Mr. Moffett’s tale is 
much more skillfully written than any 
dime novel. But, for all that, it is as 
manifestly improbable as any story 
that ever delayed a messenger boy, 
of kept a youngster in the barn with 
his eyes bulging when he should have 
been at school. Through the wall, 
between two private rooms in a Paris 
hotel, goes an assassin’s pistol ball. A 
man is found shot to death, through 
one of his eyes. Then M. Coquenril, 
the great detective, gets on the trail. 
His adventures are tremendously, hor- 
ribly marvellous, but although they 
lack the reasonableness of those of 
our old friend Sherlock Holmes, I 
would like to see the normal individ- 
ual who, once he had started, would 
not follow them with more or less 
avidity. 
* * * 
“The Red Book of Heroes,” by Mrs. 


Lang, edited by Andrew Lang. Published 
by the Renouf Publishing Co., Montreal. 


In this book Mrs. Lang, wife of 
Andrew Lang the celebrated English 
Critic, encourages hero-worship in 
children by holding up for their ad- 
miration a number of the heroic fig- 
ures of history. She tells the life 
Stories of twelve heroes—some of 
them being heroines by the way. 
First comes ‘The Lady in Chief,” or 
Florence Nightingale. © “Prisoners 
and Captives” is an account of John 
Howard, and then follow “Hannibal” ; 
“The Apostle of the Lepers,” or Fa- 
ther Damien; “The Constant Prince,” 
or Fernando of Spain; “The Marquis 
of Montrose,’ “A Child’s Hero,” or 
Henry Havelock; “Conscience or 
King,” or Thomas More; “The Little 
Abbess,” or Jacqueline Arnauld; 
“Gordon,” “The Crime of Theodosi- 
us,” and “Palissy the Potter.” All the 
stories are told with the simplicity 
suited to a child’s mind, and yet with 
a dignity which ought to turn young 
folk to fine dreams and ambitions. 

The book is a handsome one, appro- 
priately illustrated. 


* * * 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


There has just been issued a col- 
lection of the posthumous writings of 
Henrik Ibsen, containing verse, bio- 
graphical notes, sketches of the plots 
and morals of his plays, as well as the 
text of the plays as first completed. 
Ibsen’s writings have no doubt been 
strongly colored by his early impres- 
sions of life, and this is his descrip- 
tion of his first glimpse of the world, 
in his native town of Skien: “I was 
born in a house on the market square 
—the ‘Stockmann’s Gaard,’ as it was 
then called. This building faced the 
front of the church, with its high 
flight of steps and its fine tower. To 
the right of the church stood the local 
pillory, and to the left the Rathaus, 
with the prison and the lunatic asy- 
lum. The fourth side of the square 
was occupied by the Latin school and 
the burghers’ school. The church lay 
by itself in the middle. This was the 
first scene that ever met my eyes. It 
was all architecture, with nothing 
green; no country prospect into open 
land.” 


. 
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WILLIAM T. ALLISON, 
Author of “The Amber Army,’’ a book 
of admirable Canadian poems just 
published by Wm. Briggs, Toronto. 











The volume contains a number of 
Ibsen epigrams, among which are: 

“There are two kinds of spiritual 
laws, two kinds of conscience, one 
for men and a quite different one for 
women. They do not agree; but in 
practical life the woman is judged 
according to the law of the man, as if 
she were not a woman, but a man. 
tien A woman cannot be true to 
herself in our modern society, which 
is an exclusively male society, with 
laws written by men, and with ac- 
cusers and judges who regard wo- 
men’s actions from man’s point of 
view.” 

“Men of science should not be al- 
lowed to torture animals to death. 
Let them begin with journalists and 
politicians.” 

“Unfortunately, our best thoughts 
have been thought by our worst ras- 
cals.” 

“The conscience is not something 
stable. It varies in different individ- 
uals and in different ages. . . . It 
1s between the out-of-date and the up- 
to-date conscience that party struggles 
are waged.” 

“Wish and will. Our worst offen- 
ces arise from the fact that we con- 
found these two things.” 

“It is said that suicide is immoral. 
But to live a long life of -suicide— 


out of consideration for those around 
us——?” 


* * 8 


In the installment of his “Letters 
to Sanchia,” in a _ recent number 
of Putnam’s Magazine, Maurice 
Hewlett makes his hero say: “I don’t 
go to church often, myself, because 
I can’t be so aware of high God with- 
in four walls as I can out of doors; 
yet I am very capable of believing 
that a common symbol of moral direc- 
tion and a common focusing point for 
the emotions are valuable things. 
Take the roof off your church, or 
knock a wall down, and I’m with you 
directly.” 

A number of journalistic writers 
have since remarked that, whether 
this is Mr. Hewlett’s own feeling in 
the matter or not, it is the feeling of 
many people who do not go to church. 

ice) & 

A French paper has been asking its 
readers to name the _ twenty-five 
greatest writers in the world up to the 
present day. The list which resulted 
from the votes given by 11,247 read- 
ers runs: Victor Hugo, Shakespeare, 
Racine, Corneille, Vergil, Moliere, 
Homer, Dante Goethe, Bossuet, La 
Fontaine, Lamartine, Chateaubriand, 
Voltaire, Cicero, Pascal, Musset, Bal- 





AS THEY SEE EACH OTHER. 


The Church as seen by Nenconformity. 


Nonecenfermity as eeen by the Church. 


zac, Sophocles, Horace, Schiller, 
Plato, Cervantes, J. J. Roussean and 
Milton. Votes were given for 432 
other authors. It will be noticed that 
the list contains the name of no living 
writer, and that fourteen of the 
twenty-five are French, three Latin, 
two Greek, two English, two German, 
one Italian and one Spanish. 
*> * «f 


It is rumored in England that the 
work of writing the biography of 
George Meredith will be entrusted to 
J. M. Barrie, which leads The Lon- 
don World to remark: “This would 
be a real piece of humor on the part 
of Meredith’s literary executors. 
Meredith spent his life dissecting and 
denouncing our national sentimental- 
ism; Barrie has spent his encourag- 
ing and indulging it.” 

* * * 

Marie Corelli has made the best 
Suggestion yet. She thinks the suff- 
ragettes might form a House of 
Commons of their- own in England. 
Then they could talk all they wanted 


, to without any trouble or any one 


being disturbed. 


* * x 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 
“Golliwogg in the 


Hau. 


African Jungle,” by 


Florence K. Upton. Published by Long- 
mans, Green & Co., London and New 
York. A book of pictures and verses to 


delight any child. 

“Bright-Wits, Prince of Mogadore, and 
the Puzzles He Had to Solve,’”’ by Burren 
Laughlin and L. L. Flood. Published by 
H. M. Caldwell, Boston; 75 cents. An ex- 
cellent gift book for boys and girls. 

“A Country Corner,” by 
Feuvre. Published by 
Toronto; $1.25. 


Amy Le 
Cassell & Co., 
A lively English romances, 

“The Trend of Scientific Thought Away 
from Religious Beliefs,’’ by Horatio Oliver 
Ladd, S.T.D. Published by Richard G. 
Badger, Boston; 75 cents. 


“The Shepherd Who Did Not Go to 
Bethlehem,” by S. Alice Ranlett. Pub- 
lished by Richard G. Badger, Boston; $1. 

“Toleration,”” a novel by A. Nygaard. 


Published by Richard G. Badger, Boston; 
$1.50. 


“Why Not Now,” a collection of essays 
on timely topics by Charles Gilbert Davis, 


M.D. Published by Richard G. Badger, 
Boston; $1.00. 
“Variations of an Old Theme,” by Jo- 


hanna Pirscher. Published by Richard 
G. Badger, Boston; $1.00. 

‘Sailors’ Knots,” by W. W. Jacobs. 
Published by the Copp, Clark Co., Toronto. 

“A Smoker’s Reveries,’’ compiled by 
Joseph Knight. . A collection of both rare 
and recent poetry on tobacco ana smok- 
ing. Published by H. M. Caldwell Co., 
Boston. 





Marriage a la Mode. 


This amusing rhymed review of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward's latest novel appeared in 
a recent issue of Life. 

- HERE isn’t any question that 
Miss Daphne Floyd (excuse 
the diction) 
Was quite as mean a little cat 
As ever played a part in fiction. 


Her father hailed trom Erin’s glades. 
Her mother hailed from Buenos 
Ayres, 
And thus a type of Yankee maids 
She was, endowed by all the fairies 


Now Roger Barnes from England 
came, 

As handsome as the young Apollo; 
His eye was blue, his blood the same, 


His curly head was pretty hollow. 


They met. The wooing sped apace. 
They wed, assuming all the 
chances— 
She, him, because she liked his face, 
He, her, to recue his finances. 


Ah, well! before five years were done 
Her fancied wrongs had reached 
their quota; 
Across the sea she fled and won 
A nice divorce in South Dakota. 


But while her marriage bond was 
straw 

Which Yankee craft was quick to 
sever, 

Poor Roger, bound by English law, 

Was married just as much as ever! 


And so he drank and knocked about 
And wrecked his health with rapid 
living ; 
Repentant Daphne sought him out 
To find him dying, unforgiving. 


And thus we leave the pair ir. gloom, 
“Exhibit A” against divorces, 
With Roger ready for the tomb 
And Daphne learning what Re- 
morse is 


The moral isn’t wholly clear: 
To me it seems the book 
written 
To prove divorce too easy here— — 
And much too difficult in Britain. 
-Arthur Guiterman. 
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The Autocrat in the Lectuie- 
Room. 


GLIMPSE of Oliver Wendell 
A Holmes as he appeared to the 
student in the lecture-room is given 
by Dr. Stewart Lewis in The Inde- 
pendent. Even in the height of his 
fame, the genial “Autocrat” always 
lisplayed a “kindliness which made 
ull men him.” Moreover, “he 
was an absolutely unconscious humor- 
ist.” and when lecturing would some- 
times stop in amazement “when some 
quaint phrase, some flash of wit, sent 
the roomful roaring with 
For a moment his mind would travel 
back over what he had said, and then 
his genial laugh would join with 
theirs.” But there was still another 
side to his character, and one not so 


was 


love 


laughter 
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familiar to us. The following in- 
cident illustrating this is recalled by 


Doctor Lewiss father, who was 
present: 
“The Autocrat” stood in the lec 


ture-room of the old Harvard Medi 
cal School, one winter afternoon some 
fifty years ago. What a contrast be 
tween speaker and audience! He, 
polished, cultured, self-possest, ur 


bane—they—boys from East and 
West and North and South, from 
farm and desk and workshop and 
counter—many of them with educa- 


tion and manners only a grade above 
that of day laborers! The medical- 
student audience of to-day is no easy 
one for a lecturer to face. He who 
stood before the one of that day, with 
its entrance requirements low or al- 
together lacking, surely needed to be 
well fortified with courage and 
philosophy. 

On that day there was a stir of 
curiosity in the room, for on the table 
before the speaker stood two plates 
napkin-covered, contents mysterious 

“Gentlemen!” Dr. Holmes 
speaking, quietly, impressively, “I 
have before me some pathological 
specimens, which I have collected at 
considerable trouble—and scme ex 
pense, and which I hope will make an 
impression upon you which will last 
throughout your lives.” 

The room was tense with expectant 
curiosity. Quietly the napkins were 
removed. The plates were heaped 
high with paper wads—in plain 


schoolboy English “spitballs.” They 


was 


closed from 
both 


Wednesday, the 


days inclusive 


Dire 





had been gathered from the floor of 





the lecture-room. Dr. Holmes’s 
“expense and trouble’ had been a 
twenty-five cent fee to the janitor 

“The Autocrat” watche them a 
moment. A few of the s laughed 
Most stared in astonis silence 

(And then the deluge ! 

Quietly, calmiy, but with slowly 
g ering force, Dr. Holmes began te 
speak Gone was the genial philoso 
pher, the kindly teacher, whom they 
so well knew! Before them stood the 


professor, the scientist, the physician 
defending his college, his chair, his 
profession, against the levity, the low 
ideals, of their own disciples. Stern 
ly, soberly he talked to them—of the 
honor and traditions of their college 
of the efforts and difficulties of their 
faculty 


of their profession, its high 
ideals, its sacred responsibilities. He 
talked to them of the priceless oppor 
tunities which 
His brilliant 


th one by 


they were wasting. 
seemed to search 
His wonderful 
voice, never raised, yet carried to the 
farthest corner of the room. His 
‘'ear-cut phrases lasht whip-like about 
them. His. wit His 
goaded that 
rough assembly scarce a man but was 
in tears 


eyes 


trem one, 


stung them 


irony them; till in all 


And then, 


their 


almost without a pause, 
friend and teacher stood again 
before them as, with the ease of the 
born and practised speaker, he swung 
back into the every-day: 

“As we were saying at the close of 
our last lecture.” 













ONE OF THE 


The Cathedral of St. John the Divine, now in course of construction on Morningside Heights, 


get an idea of its size compare it with 
ago and it is estimated that it will not 


M’SIEU 


(Continued from page 5.) 
land, and he was like a_ devil let 
loose. I met him one evening as I 


was coming out of my quarters and” 
—the Englishman swallowed his 
wine at a single gulp—‘“before I 
parted with him I had slit his face 
open.” 
Cloyden Brown had _ heard 
every word the Englishman had ut- 


and 


tered. -They looked at each other 
and then at M’sieu. His eyes were 
fastened on the game before him. 


At that mo- 
Petite rose, yawned, stretched 
herself jumped down to the 
She passed Cloyd, snapped at 
his heels, and ran under the English- 
man’s chair. The man at this in- 
foot back, and in 
kicked the dog in the 


He had heard nothing 

5 
ment 
and 


floor. 


stant swung his 
loing so 
mouth 

Petite fall 
on her haunches, and the next 
moment spring forward and sink her 
he Englishman’s leg just 
shoe top. With an oath 
the man shook the dog off, rose and 
pushed aside his chair. He 
himself against the table, 


t 
t 
toot and deait the 


Cloyd and Brown saw 


DacKk 


teeth in tne 


above the 


steadied 


; 
raised his 





animal a fearful 
blow between the eyes. There was 
one groan from Peti the next 
instant 1 Iittle body slid 
along the poushed floor and disap 


lown with his 
repared to ex- 





€ ) the log’s 
hat one groan 
M’sieu sprang up, pawn in hand, 


~ > 











and, without a look in the direction 
of t nglishman, ran to where 
Petite | He stooped to pick her 
ip as he did so the heavy, dull 
c t ishman was heard 
oO ask the damned little 
east 
As t voice reached him, M’sieu 
straightened up and swung around. 
i N 1 had, been red from 
t f the last few moments, 
vly went a gray-white, except for 
A blazed i red and 
the cheek. He 
\ thi nes and 
mile t Pr laid 
te er irby I Chen 
€ \ i deliberately to 
Va g lar | latter 
ga 5 id been 
Wl g 9 n twist 
1 peated 
W ) i r 
in 
A mar 
A l id gone 
I M i jiace 
i S 
i € re fy I iCK 
TI t 
My G é I 
The name e had meant 
ed in his throat. M_’si 
denly rown aside the g 
cha and hurled himself upc i 
He Se ed him by he hroat with 
large, powerful hands, forcing him 
back upon a table 
“IT have found you!” he cried 
his singularly perfect English d 
shook him as a log s] ik S a rabbi 
“Now I shall kill you! Mon Dieu 
if I could make you die a thousa 
deaths 
“Good Lor 1!” someone it the far 
end of the cafe called out Stop 


him!” ‘There was a general move 
ment toward M’sieu, but the next in 
stant, and while the dazed crowd 


looked on, he threw the Englishman 
from him, a limp and ghastly thing 
Somewhere a glass fell heavily to 
the floor and was broken into pieces. 
M’sieu walked to where Petite, lay 


MOST REMARKABLE BUILDINGS IN 


near-by buildings. 
be completed for another twenty years. 


and picked her up. He crushed the 
little broken body against his breast, 
and then turned 
Americans. 


with a bow to the 


Roland,” he said. 


walked 


“T am 
turned and 
followed him. 

January Smart Set. 


Then he 
and no on 


out, 


= a ents fl 
| The Unwritten | 
British Constitution || 


| 


rT. HE Englishman has an immense 

belief in anything which is put 
writing or in print (notes Public 
Opinion of London), and when he 
has told his opponent or customer to 
“put that in writing,” he thinks he has 
made himself secure. 


Strangely enough, the 


has 


Englishman 
Constitution into 
g. The bulwark of his liberties 
is an intangible thing consisting of 
precedents, understandings, and such- 
like things—hence the recent quarrels 
about what is constitutional and what 


is not. 





never put his 





wri 


To-day the question is being asked 
whether England ought not to have 
a written Constitution like the 
United States and other aations, 

Burke wrote in 1791 that “we ought 
to understand the admired Constitu- 
tion of England 
measure, and to 


? 
are not able 


to our 
where we 
to compfe- 


according 
venerate 
presently 
hend.” 
Hallam, that “the Con- 
stitution of England must be to in 
quisitive men of all countries—far 
more to ourselves—an object of 


too, said 


superiors interest.” 

And yet, as Prof. Dicey says, in 
Constitution 
was marked by more than one trans- 
cendent quality which in the eyes of 
our fathers f 


ES er ie ae 
his classic book, The 


raised it far above the 
imitations, counterfeits, or parodies 
which have been set up during the last 
100 years throughout the civilized 
date could be 
named as the day of its birth; no 


definite body of persons could claim 


world; no precise 


to De its creators, no one 
{ 


could point 
the document which contained its 


clauses; it was a thing by 


in short, 





itself which Englishmen and foreign 
ers alike should ‘venerate where they 


are not able presently to compre 
nd?” 
Prof. Dicey says that a Professor 
of Constitutional Law in England 





good reason to envy professors 
who belong to countries such as 
France, Belgium, and the United 
States, endowed with Constitutions 
f which the terms are to be found 
printed documents known to all 
ns and accessible to every man 
A ible to read 7 
I jue le rid that e Englis 
( tituti las no real existence 
far as documents are concern 
é it is true 
Freeman declared that “We now 
e a whole system of political 
1 whole code of precepts 
he guidance of public men, whicl 
\ ot b found in any page of 
‘ er the ta t th ommon law 
but which are in practice held hardly 
cred tha ny principle em 
bodied in the Great Charter, or in 
t Pe Right In short, by 
I \ te Law ther t 
grown up an unwritten or conven 
tional Constitt l 
Here are some of the items in the 


inwritten Constitution which have 


the force of law Prof Dicey quotes 
then: as examples “of the precepts to 


which Mr. Freeman refers.” 
“A Ministry which is outvoted in 


ea 
rs 


THE WORLD. 
New York City. To 


Work on this remarkable church was commenced fifteen years 
It will accommodate 10,000 people. 


the House of Commons is in many 
cases bound to retire from office.” 

“A Cabinet, when outvoted on any 
vital question may appeal to the 
country by means of a dissolution.” 

“If an appeal to the electors goes 
against the Ministry they are bound 
to retire from office, and have no 
cight to dissolve Parliament a second 
time.” 

“The Cabinet are responsible to 
Parliament as a body for the general 
conduct of affairs.” 

“If there is a difference of opinion 
between the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons, the House of 
Lords ought at some point not defin- 
itely fixed to give way, and should 
the Peers not yield and the House 
of Commons continue to enjoy the 
confidence of the country, it becomes 
the duty of the Crown or of its re- 
sponsible advisers to create or to 
threaten to create enough new Peers 
to override the opposition of the 
House of Lords and thus restore har- 
mony between the two branches of 
the Legislature.” 

These things are all quoted by 
Prof. A. V. Dicey in his “Law of the 
Constitution.” “They are,” he says, 
“all constantly acted upon, and since 
they cannot be enforced by any 
Court of Law, have no claim to be 
considered laws.” But they make up 
that Constitution under 
which the English people live. 

\t the present time not a few Brit- 
ish journals of high standing are 
demanding a written Constitution, in 
order that the powers of both Houses 
of Parliament shall be clearly defined, 
thus preventing such confusion as 
that which has arisen over the Bud- 
get fight. 


unwritten 





The Lamp of Poor Souls. 


(In many English churches before the 
Reformation, a little lamp was kept con- 
tinually burning, called the Lamp of Poor 
Souls. People were reminded thereby to 
pray for the souls of those dead whose 
kinsfolk were too poor to pay for special 
prayers and masses.) 


Above my head the shields are stain- 
ed with rust, 
The wind has taken his spoil, the 
moth his part. 
Dust of dead men beneath my knees, 
and dust. 
Lord, in my heart. 


Lay Thou the hand of faith upon my 
fears. 
The priest has prayed, the silver 
beN has rung, 
But not for him. O unforgotten tears, 
He was so young! 
Shine, little lamp, nor let thy light 
grow dim. 
Into what vast dread dreams, what 
lonely lands, 
Into what griefs hath death delivered 
him, 
Far from my hands? 
Cradled is he, with half his prayers 
torgot 
I can not learn the level way he 
goes ; 
He whom the harvest hath remem- 
bered not 


Sleeps with the rose. 
Shine, little lamp, fed with sweet oil 
of prayers; 
Shine, little lamp, as God’s own 
eyes may shine, 
When He treads softly down His 


starry stairs 
And whispers “Thou art Mine.” 


Shine, little lamp, for love hath fed 
thy gleam 
Sleep, little soul, by 
harids set free. 
Cling to His ‘arms and sleep, and 
sleeping, dream, 
And dreaming, look for me. 
Marjorie L. C. Pickthall, in Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine. 


God’s own 
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ous -OxvHER*DAGH ¢ 


HRISTMAS spells joy even to the man who doesn't 
know the alphabet of happiness. For Christmas is 
a magic word quite as able to evolve the beautiful as were 
the genii of the ring and the lamp in fairy tale times 
long ago. Potent all the year around, it works best as 
the days begin to lengthen, until grown strong and lusty 
it becomes the most important feature of the year, the 
day of days, the few hours into which man manages -to 
crowd the pent-up generosity of all the seasons, and inci- 
dently himself becomes something of a child again. 

The cynic wrinkles his nose, purses up his mouth, and 
looks superior a week before Christmas, and passes with 
high disdain the bewildering invitation the shops extend 
to him. But as the days slip away he becomes more and 
more uncertain of his attitude, until by Christmas Eve, 
he too has been transmuted in the great alembic of happi- 
ness, and is to be found looking for a chance to sur- 
reptitiously thrust hastily made purchases into yawning 
black stockings, or to assist in the bedecking of a Christ- 
mas tree. One touch of Christmas makes the whole 
world kin. There is something about it that defies 
analysis, renders definition impossible, that is intangible 
and indescribable, and which is nevertheless just as real 
as any emotion, as well as more sincere than most. 

The spirit of Christmas is elusive but ideal. It frolics 
through the family touching every member with its spell 





Muntil each and all succumb to its influence and respond 


“to it. 


One feels Christmas just as acutely as one does 
‘an aching tooth, but fortunately in a different manner. 
It is insistent, and not to be denied. It makes itself felt 
above all the other interests in life, and simply has to be 
recognized. 

Whether it is owing to early associations, or merely 
the result of thought transference, it is an undeniable fact 
that the most sour and dissatisfied man will often lose 
sight of his latest grouch and join somewhat grudgingly 
in the keeping of the great day. While the observance 
of Christmas continues as at present, and quite apart 
from its deeper and spiritual meaning, it will serve to 
bind old friends together and keep the family united. 
Always, for one day in the year, will those banished 
from home by uncontrollable circumstances, look back 
to what once was paradise in childish eyes, and which 
even in retrospection seems better and greater and mucn 
more wonderful than anything success has achieved or 
attainment has brought. Everywhere throughout the 
world will those who have known what Christmas was, 
and what it might be, drink at least in imagination, a 
bumper, to the days that have gone by and may not come 
again, Be he cynic or be he wastrel, or just the man 
whom fate has forced out of the game, he will not escape 
a memory on the day of days when candles burn on 
many a tree. 

To the child, Christmas is not merely a succession of 
presents, a riot of noise and gaiety, and a feast that may 
be followed by a lean day or two. It is something bigget 
and better than these though the youngsters themselves 
may not realize it until years have come and gone. The 
observance of Christmas in the home is the laying of the 
foundation of many happy moments, the preparation for 
the enjoyment of many recollections. Look back for a 
moment, grown-ups of to-day, and what stands out most 
vividly against the background of time? Is it the de- 
light of the old swimming hole—the joy of surreptitious 
fishing—the first successful coup in business—the don- 
ning of the first long frock—the ecstacy of the first party? 
Or is it the memory tucked away off in some corner of the 
mind, of tiny, nimble, white clad figures creeping out of 
bed in the cold, long before daylight broke, and lugging 

back with them wonderful knobby stockings, long and 


fat, well stuffed and overflowing, sometimes so heavy 


they could hardly be carried? Can't you remember how 
it felt, the hugging of that shapeless woolly bundle, and 
the guesses that were made as each knob in turn was 
pinched until its paper wrappings crackled? You remem- 
ber, in the toe was the orange—that was easily recog- 
nized, oranges always found their way there by some 
mysterious dispensation of Santa Claus. Then—well 
then came the guessing, and the wonderment of it still 
lives with you unless you were one of those other chil- 
dren who had all their joy in a jiffy when the doors were 
thrown open and the Christmas tree glowed like a sun- 
set straight into your eyes. Christmas—well keeping it 
may be a bother, and the thing may be overdone—but it 
serves its turn as nothing else can, for each year it makes 
men and women young again, and, for a time at least, 
even as a little child, 


es 
CHOES of the Steinheil case are still to be heard, and 
the latest revolting detail in connection with the 
whole horrible story is the scene that was enacted at the 
Salle Drouet in Paris when the contents of the Steinheil 
house was auctioned off. According to the cabled reports 
the building was besieged by the morbidly curious, and as 
many as fifteen thousand persons were attracted by the 
opportunity to see the furniture, bric-a-brac and pic- 
tures from the ill-fated villa. The room where they were 
on view was packed and many women fainted. It is an 
ever-recurring marvel, the attraction that the horrible 
has for the multitude. Women, if possible, are worse 
than men in this respect, and it is one of the reproaches 
of womanhood that no matter how disgusting the details 
of a murder or divorce trial, there will be many of the 
sex who are not only anxious but determined to be present 

“during the proceedings. 


od os 

ce report of W. P. Archibald, Dominion Parole Offi- 

cer, which. appears in a _ recent Blue Book, 
proves interesting reading”: to all who are con- 
cerned in the advancement of prison reform and 
especially to those who have devoted some time 
and attention to the question of child rescue 
work. According to the report, the adoption of the Ju- 
venile Delinquents Act passed last year by the Federal 
Government, is already producing excellent results. Man- 
itoba was the first province to adopt the system and 
othefs have since taken the matter up seriously, a num- 
ber of probation officers already having been appointed. 
The provisions of the Act are such that they make the 
reformation of the juvenile delinquent not only possi- 


ble but probable. The success of the system depends 
largely upon the discretion and sympathy of the Juven- 
ile Court Judge appointed to deal with the offenders 
and with the tact and firmness of the probation officers 
in whose charge many of the cases are paroled . 

It seems proved beyond a doubt that the introduction 
of the system of Tuvenile Courts has turned out success- 
fully wherever it has been tried. Prevention is better 
than cure in most cases and youthful criminals are no 
exception to the general rule. The training of a juven- 
ile delinquent into a useful citizen is a sound proposi- 
tion from every point of view and one which should 
be encouraged fcr business reasons if for no other. The 
Act should be adopted in every province and until it is 
unceasing effort should be kept up to bring it into force 





LADY 


The wife of Sir Richard Cartwright, Minister of Trade 





addressing a Gotham woman’s club the other day stated 
that women were so poorly informed on public questions 
that their clubs were “just about as bad as Tammany 
Hall in corrupting politics.” All of which may or may 
not be true in New York. But doesn’t the accusation 
apply equally to men? An elector—though he may be 
many years past the wisdom-tringing age of twenty-one 
may not be absolutely well informed on municipal mat- 
ters, or if he is, why then does Tammany Hall—to which 
the lecturer took exception—continue to flourish in spite 
of the blow recent elections? Two blacks 
never yet made white, and it would undoubtedly be a big 
tinue to multiply, and what they may lack in soundness 
they make up in numbers. A New Yorker, Dr. W. H. 
Allen, director of the Bureau of Municipal Research, in 





dealt it at the 





CARTWRIGHT. 


and Commerce, has long been prominent in “Sessional” 


and other entertainments at the Capital, and is always among the most picturesque figures 


at the Opening 


throughout the Dominion. In the Province of Quebec 
where it has not yet been adopted, there is a strong agi- 
tation in its favor. Montreal, for the past two years, has 
had a Children’s Aid Society which has accomplished 
much good work without any fuss, the first probation 
officer's salary having been provided by the Montreal 
Women’s Club. There, as everywhere else, where the 
effort has been made to help unfortunate children in 
their struggle against environment and hereditary influ- 
ence, the result has more than justified the experiment. 
The Canada of the future will probably have reason to 
be proud of many a citizen, who, but for the working 
of the Juvenile delinquents Act and the careful en- 
forcement of its provisions, might have been confirmed 
in a career of crime instead of encouraged in one of 
usefulness. 
* 
ee 
HE world which smiled a little while ago over the 
poet Watson’s diatribes against Miss Violet Asquith 
in his explanation of the genesis of “The Woman with the 
Serpent’s Tongue,’ now extends to her a deep sympathy 
in the loss of her fiance whose death took place almost 
simultaneously with the announcement of their engage 
ment. The Premier’s daughter, who is unquestionably 
a very clever and able girl, when questioned about Wat- 
son’s denunciation of herself and Mrs. H. H. Asquith, 
replied that she had more serious matters to engage her 
attention, the matter in question being her attendance 
upon the Hon. Archibald Gordon to whom she was 
affianced and who died a few days ago after a short ill- 
ness as the result of a motor accident. In those Cana 
dians who hold Lord and Lady Aberdeen in kindly mem- 
ory the news of their son’s death will arouse much re- 
gret. But all the world loves a lover and to Miss Asquith, 
who has been so much in the public eye of late, will be 
extended the sympathy of thousands who merely know 
her, not as her father’s daughter, but as a young woman 
to whom death has brought a sorrow in comparison to 
which the irritation caused by Watson’s philippics is but 
as a pin prick. 
* 
HE reasons advanced as to why women should not be 
admitted to an active part in the political game con- 





of Parliament. 


mistake to let loose a lot of uneducated electors by giving 
unthinking women the vote 
Yet, if men only are to h 
why 
ing the standard of those who are entitled to a voice in 
what 


ave the vote, it is puzzling 


some concerted effort is not made towards improv 


their country’s government. If nce is is to 


keep women out of politics, it is a difficulty that may be 
test is applied to men 


ionora 
iPuora 


overcome, but until a “knowledge” 
the ignorant voting of women could not make matters 
much worse. 

If politics is not a clean enough game for women to 
play, let them fit themselves by an earnest course of study 
to understand and appreciate as well as to supplement the 
efforts of those who could make it a game from which 
self-interest barred, and the umpire be edu- 
cated public opinion. If this Utopian state of affairs 
is impossible, women are to a certain extent justified in 
wondering why, if men have made a muddle of public 
affairs, they should not themselves be allowed to try 

It’s a case of amateur versus 
but sometimes the amateur has 
prof has fallen No- 
women would do until they’ve had a 
ral opinion seems to be that though 


would be 


their ’prentice hand at it 


professional over 


1vain 
again, 

' ' ; 
lade good and 


ssionalism down 
body can tell what 
but the gen 
sae . mane +} Lad tah af mnlitice it is hette 
men have made such a bad job of politics it 1s better to 


“bear those ills we have, than fly to others that we know 


chance, 


not of.” 


* 
s* 


HE professional reformer very often has an unfor- 

tunate knack of bringing too much enthusiasm to 
nd Carrie Nation—she of the hat- 
is a case in point 


bear on the job in hand, « 
chet and the deeply rooted convictions 
It’s all very well to reform oneself, but to reform the world 
mission that it is well nigh impossible of 
Mrs. Nation, being something of an 
optimist, apparently holds a different view and believes 
a few strong demonstrations on her part of what she 
believes to be right and wrong, will bring many converts 
to her fold. With this end in view she long ago started 
on a strenuous campaign in which she tried to make up 
in enthusiasm what she lacked in discretion. To accentu- 
ate her disapproval of the liquor traffic began a 
smashing campaign which resulted in many broken bottles 
and a lot of cheap advertising both for herself and the 


is so’ wide a 


accomplishment 


that 


she 

















saloon keepers. Now she has turned her attention in a 
new direction and has decreed that man must not smoke— 
at least when she is around to prevent him. Her crusade 
is against tobacco in general and apparently the cigarette 
in particular. The other day finding herself in Wash- 
ington and having a little spare time on her hands she 
determined upon a visit to the House of Representatives. 
No sooner thought of than done, and shortly she found 


herself confronting the door-keeper, who only grinned 


when she told him that smoking was—well, all the objec- 
tionable things it has ever been called. But Carrie 
wasn’t to be bluffed, even by a masculine smile, and she 
decided on demonstration to point a n il in that grin- 





foun: 





ning man’s mind. SI 





her opportunity in a mes- 
senger who was smoking near by, and ] 

of the weed was conscious of what w 

him, his cigarette was r( 

h d—well, as far as d 





Finally after trying 





the crowd which gather 
by the police 

Now, quite apart from the good or 
the insidious cigarette, th 






rights of the human being—be he a mere man. « 
Nation. 





puppose some one did not like t 
reformer’s bonnet, would b stified 
from her head and telling her it w 
was more healthy to go bare headed? Su 









for Carrie and threw her dinner plate on tl 
question is,—what arrie do? Would 


submit to the will of a person 


would C 









and an idea, or would she figh 


wouldn’t meekly succumb, and he would 


add only one more prop to the 


1@€n act on 





impluse and never, never, will 


Nations do more harm 


merely by destroying property) but by 

the belief that all their sex are merely ct 

their emotions, without a really sane idez 
me 


~HIS 1s the time when the women of England can be 

expected to get busy. Not for them will be the 

gay delight that lurks in the making of the Christmas 
pin cushion and the wool work slippers; there is a sterner 
and more important duty. For the moment the supreme 
desire “Votes for Women” will be put aside by all good 
ladies who hold Party above anything else, and one and 
all, when opportunity offers, w: 
for mén In the General Election the 

done by the undoubted value, 
ace value of a vote nowadays is not as high 
Kiss cheerfull, ‘an 
kind words, honeyed accents, and a more or less 
and tactful explanation of “our platform” will result 


A will get out and canvass 
for “votes work 


women is ot 


my 


once paid by 


English Duchess, yet 


in Many a mere man voting Liberal or some other 


way 
contrary to the convictions he once held. Undoubtedh; 
women can wheedle, and they make first-class electior 
agents all the better for being unpaid. Enthusiasm is ¢ 


great asset, be the struggle little or big, and 
women can furnish in plenty. While the staid 
nied suffragists are working in a constitu 











the return of whatever member they are “bocstin ne 
cannot but feel that the suffragettes wi]l be getting bus 
and yet more busy. in their attempts to hinder any ne 
who is Opposed to them. With some of the lers in 
prison, the militants will be deprived of a few of their 
leading spirits. But even bereft of them, the suffragettes 
have plenty of generals left and one ma k f r x me 
exceptionally clever moves on their part bef the forth 
coming election is decided. Give a lot of bright women 
practically nothing to do but devise schemes for har- 


assing an enemy that is not always clever and there 
ought to be some amusing results. 
tion of things, 


In the present posi- 
a man standing for election who is op 
posed to women voting, has as little chance of happiness 
in the next few weeks as a small boy with new skates 
in a downpour of rain. : 


- 

e* 
S EEMS as if the poet persons who supplied near-ver 
7 ses for denizens of pre-Victorian nurseries were about 


to have their selection of themes vindicated thouch litt! 
can be Said in extenuation of their rhymes. Those dis 
ma] instructors of the youth of a by Pe ne age had onl 
two ideas to enlarge upon—the reward 
child and the utter discomfiture of the bad. 
to be no half-way house. me was like either of th 
phases of the little girl Be aha ~ aks i é 
very good, and when she was bad she was 

For a long time degrees of naughtiness hz 
admitted and it has been quite possi! e for a 


hor 








kick his nurse, pull his mother’s hair, in 
stuffing of his sister’s best doll, and even 
little of the language “Father uses when he gets angry’ 
without the poor dear little chap being threatened with 
anything More serious than going to bed after a supper 
of bread and milk strictly minus cake Nobo 
nowadays, draws vivid pictures of a redly glowing here 
aiter specially reserved for little girls wl 

dishes and little boys who play “hookey.” One no long 
er punishes children by harrowing their minds, and yet 
it one did, what wonderful material for evoking prom 
ises Of future goodness lies, for instance, in the story 
of the little girl in New York whi ‘ked t 
chewing Think what 
been made of such a tale. What primly turned verses 
wguld have resulted from the catastrophe had it happen 
ed Sixty years ago, and what a demurely wicked, little 
maiden would have been depicted as the heroine in the 
accompanying picture, Surely the kiddies fare better 
in these days of moral-less tales than their grand-par 
ents did, and yet there are those who seriously advocate 
the elimination of the fairy tale from the reading of 
the young and the return to stern facts in the stories 
placed before them. Soon one may look for the wheel 
to turn still further, and the children of the next gen 
eration may Once more be regaled with awesome tales 
Of the evil that is likely to befall the child who meddles 
with “what isn’t his’n,” or perpetrates other fiercely 
darksome deeds, MADAME, _ 
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HE marriage of Miss Kathleen Marion Gordon, only 
T daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Colin F. Gordon, and Mr. 
William Willcocks Baldwin, second son of Mr. Henry 
W. Baldwin, was celebrated at St. Michael’s College, 
Rev. Father Teefy, D.D., being the officiating priest, on 
Saturday, December 18. Only the family circle and 
relatives of the bride and groom were present at the 
ceremony, Miss Gordon wore a gown of white satin 
with overdress of very fine old Brussels lace, a family 
heirloom, and small sprays of white heather. Her win- 
some face and beautiful shining fair hair were veiled in 
tulle, the airy folds falling far on the soft satin train of 
of the rich gown, a rope of fine pearls, and a shower bou- 
quet of roses and lily of the valley, and a coronet of 
orange buds and heather giving the finishing grace to her 
lovely appearance. Her bridesmaids, Miss Edith Kay, a 
cousin, and Miss Aileen Sinclair, were in white Ninon de 
soie with cowslip yellow girdles of satin finished at the 
back with butterfly bows. The becoming hats of* cowslip 
and brown had yellow rosebuds and pleated tulle as trim- 
ming. The flowers carried 
were daisies in rustic bas- 
kets, tied with cowslip rib- 
bons. Mr. Gordon Heron 
was best man, and two tall 
ushers escorted the pretty 
bridesmaids, Mr. Robert 
Gordon and Mr. John 
Greey. After the ceremony, 
the bridal party drove to 
Mr. Gordon's residence, St 
George street, when Mr 
and Mrs. Gordon received 
a huge company, who offer- 
ed good wishes to the bride 
and groom, after being wel- 
comed by host and hostess. 
Mrs. Gordon wore a beauti- 
ful gown of orchid panne 
satin with jeweled embroid- 
eries and hat of lace and 
plumes. The bridal group 
stood in a bower of green, 
flowers, and Christmas holly, 





Toronto friends. She has a tulent for the recital of 
Drummond’s Habitant verse, which she has used to de- 
iight the guests of her hostess on several occasions. Last 
Friday Mrs. Mann gave a luncheon of twelve covers, to 
which a smart coterie motored out, and for whom Mrs. 
Alloway recited the habitants account of the good “old 
Tam” and the way he used to enjoy it. Miss Dunlop 
played, and sang some songs, one of which, “ The Auld 
Hoose,” is a very deserved favorite, beloved by oldtimers 
and welcomed in its resurrection of to-day. 
Ne 
Mrs. Cattermole and Miss Enid Wornum are giving 2 
New Year’s Eve dance at their home in Penetang. 
we 
The Toronto Canoe Club’s dance will be held on Jan- 
uary 20. Trinity Conversat is on January 27. 


se 
Mrs, Laird’s tea on the 16th drew a jolly crowd of 
women and girls to her attractive home in Cluny 


\venue, though about two hundred who had been bidden 
were prevented by the ar- 
duous work of holiday pre- 
paration from _ attending. 
Had they been at the tea, 
one of its most charming 
features, “room,” would 
have been eliminated. Mrs. 
Laird, who never dresses 
elaborately, but always with 
dainty taste, wore a simple 
little gown of white point 
d’esprit with satin belt 
and sashes. The piece de 
resistance of enjoyment at 


this tea was the singing 
of Mrs. Mackelcan, which 


was even more delightful in 
the plentitude of rooms, and 
no disagreeable thronging 
of the drawing-room. Her 
most important song, “ Sha- 
dows,” was never more ex- 
pressively rendered, and 
ene gathered the full truth 


with which the mantels of her beautifully given as- 
were banked, and _ were sertion that “It is the un- 
much admired. An orches- shed tears that keep love’s 
tra played during the recep- memory green.” “ Hang 
tion, and a braw piper up the baby’s stocking,” 
skirled the gayest music in sung with a dainty tone, was 
an immense tent erected on most appropriate amid 
the lawn for the breakfast Christmas green, and though 
[he whole house was turned of ancient vintage, was 
insid t for tk omfort & eRe eer heard with great apprecia 
side ou 1e omtort ; j j . 
on eae ane S ee ? The Hon. Cynthia Charteris, who is credited with z 7 & PP 
of the large number of being an exceedingly able amateur actress, was tion. Miss Dunlop’s ac- 
nests 4 roo lo yt selected to play St. Ursula in the recent production ompani 
guests, and roomfuls of in London of the Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton’s mir- companiaments ; need ve 
splendid presents were ar acle play, “St. Ursula’s Pilgrimage.” Miss Charteris praise for their  brilliancy 
ranged on the way from the is the daughter of Lord Elcho, and granddaughter and sympathy, and one feels 
_ of the late Earl of Wemyss. . . . 
reception room to the mar- that they contribute much 
quee, obviating the usual to her sister's success. Mrs, 
climb up stairs to admire them, much to everyone’s com- Laird had provided two refreshment tables, and the 
fort. The health of the bride was proposed and three 


hearty cheers given, after which the groom proposed the 
bridesmaids, and incidentally paid a very heartsome com- 
iment to her new mother-in-law. 





Mrs. Gordon was a 
ry decided belle in her girlhood days, and is now one 
of the 





prettiest of the many pretty women who make up 
the congregation of St. Andrew’s church. Among those 
who were at the reception beside the relatives, who in- 
cluded Mrs. Nixon and Miss McCartney, grand-aunts of 
the bride, Mr. Baldwin, grand-uncle of the groom, were 
Mrs. Melvin-Jones and Rev. Crawford Brown, Mrs. and 
Miss Austin of Spadina, Mrs. Prince and Miss Ross, 
Mrs, and Miss Johnstone, Mrs. and the Misses Reid, Mr. 
and Mrs. Alphonse Jones, Mr. Douglas Ridout, Mr. and 
Mrs. Laird, Mrs. Inglis and Miss Lyon, Mr. and Mrs. 
Percy Beatty, Major and Miss Michie, Mrs. Cowan, Miss 
Helen Davidson, Mr, and Mrs. C. Hunter, Mrs. James 
George, Mr. and Mrs. John King, Dr. and Mrs. W. H. 
B. Aikins, Mr. and Mrs. Hollwey. Among the gifts were 
lovely lot of silver, old and new, 
and a collection of little portraits of ancestral Baldwins 


many rare old prints, a 


which were studied with much interest by all acquainted 
with the ancient history of Toronto. The bride and 
groom left on their honeymoon about four o'clock, the 
bride travelling in brown touched with gold and toque 
with paradise plume to match. A dainty menage in Pop 
lar Plains road (in the arrangement of wh'ch I learn the 
wise little bride-elect was much more engrossed than in 
the details of her trousseau) awaits their occupancy after 
the New Year. Judging from the number and beauty of 
the cadeaux des noces, it will present a very rich appear 
ance, if room can be found for them all. After dinner 
he bridal party attended the very funny play at the Prin 
ess, id finished a busy day with a bit of supper at 
McConkey’s 
cy 
Many old friends were glad to meet Mr. Harry Grubbe, 
who came up from Peterborough to attend the Baldwin 
lon wedding on Saturday. 
we 
Miss Edith Cross returned last week from a joyous 
visit of some weeks at the Capital 
ed 
The Skating Club met for the first time on Saturday 
afternoon at the Granite Rink, when the devotees of 


skating enj« 
them at 


yed their favorite pastime, and others joined 


tea 


which was served under the supervision o! 


Miss Eva Miles The wedding kept some away who 
will be on hand later on 
we ° 
Miss Marion Martin of Vanvouver is in town on a 


Mrs 
main over the holidays 


visit to her aunt, Kenneth Dunstan, and will re 
“8 
Mr. and Mrs, Stan Gzowski were in town recently for 
a short visit at Clovelly, and returned to Vancouver some 
time ago. 
* 
Mrs. Alloway of Winnipeg has been spending some 
time with Mrs. D. D. Mann at Fallingbrook, Kingston 
Road, and there have been dinners and luncheons given 


there, enabling the visitor to meet many old and new 


—_ 


ladies found the idea conducive to the greatest comfort 
in enjoying the appetite-destroyers found at every sty- 
lish five o’clocker. It was really a tea which everyone 
seemed to enjoy a little more than usual. 

; ws 

Dr. James McLeod and Mr, Charles McLeod arrived 
on Sunday to spend Christmas week with their people in 
Crescent Road. Dr. Norman McLeod was to come on 
later from Buffalo for Christmas. 

be 

Invitations were out last week to the marriage of 
Miss Elizabeth Grace Sankey, daughter of the late Major 
Villiers Sankey, and Mr. Hugh L. Hayles, which will 
take place on January 12 in St. Thomas’ Church, with a 
reception afterwards at the home of the bride’s mother, 
395 Huron street. 30th the bride and groom-elect are 
so well known and liked in Toronto, that the announce- 
ment of their wedding arouses much kindly feeling and 
many good wishes. Miss Sankey, whose pet name of 
“Elsie” is more familiar to her friends than her bap- 
tismal appellation, is as pretty as a Sankey is bound to be, 
and will make a lovely bride. Fortunately her marriage 


not, as in her elder sister’s case, take her away from 
Toronto. 


1 


will 


ff 
Messages of Christmas cheer have been received by 
friends of Mr. Harold Steenbuch, who is now in Chris- 


tiania, his native place, but does not forget his Toronto 
friends 
“ 
Mrs. Harry Housser came on from Ottawa with her 
sister, Mrs, Perley Smith, for Christmas. 
oe 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Stikeman are at Iverholm for the 
winter. 
we 


\t the Baldwin-Gordon reception on Saturday, Mrs. 
Baldwin, mother of the groom wore a gown of grey 
satin With yellow trimmings, veiled in gun-metal em- 
broideries and topaz ornaments. Miss Baldwin, the 
groom's sister, was in wedgwood blue, with silver trim- 
mings and a panne velvet hat to match. Her jewels 
Were turquoises, 

we 

Mr. Clifford Brown, who went to the Coast last month 
to be best man at the Morden-Henshaw wedding, re- 
turned to Toronto on Thursday. 

lhe U.C.C. Rifle Corps dance on Wednesday night 
occurred too late for notice this week, these columns 
going to press a day earlier than usual. 

om 

The tea given by Mrs. R. H. Bowes on Friday for 
her daughter, Miss Florence Bowes, who came out last 
month, was one of the smartest companies seen in Mc- 
Conkey’s this year. Mrs. Bowes, nee Geale, is connect- 
ed with a number of -the old and well-known families in 
society and many of her older friends have taken a good 
deal of interest in her daughter’s debut, and came ‘with 
plenty of good wishes and compliments to the handsome 
mother and her popular daughter on Friday. Mrs. 
3owes received in the Turkish room, in a handsome 


* 
ame ss 
pe inn 
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gown Of vieux rose, and Miss Florence was in pale 
green, and carried pink roses and lily of the valley. On 
the tea-table in the rose room stood a huge rustic basket 
filled with immense long-stemmed Beauty roses, which 
one observant girl who spent some time counting them, 
declared a hundred. The lights were shaded in rich 
red, and the effect was very good. Miss Violet Lee, 
Miss Marjorie Horrocks and Miss Jessie Webber as- 
Sisted in the tea room with some older girls, and a few 
Of the guests were Lady Whitney, Mrs. Winn, Mrs. and 
Miss Sankey, Mrs. W. S. Lee, Mrs. Cecil Lee, Mrs. 
Worthington, Miss Melfort Boulton, Mrs. Mossom Boyd, 
Miss Heward, the Misses Edwards, Mrs. Ardagh, Mrs. 
and Miss Holland, Mrs. and Miss Massey, Mrs. Robert- 
son, Mrs. and Miss Dorothy Boyd, Mrs. Oliver Mack- 
lem, Mrs. Hunter, Mrs. Webber, the Misses Merritt, 
Mrs. and Miss Dickson and many others. Miss Will- 
cocks, a very pretty girl, sang charmingly. 
“ 


Mrs. George A. Cox will hold her first reception 
early next year. I believe the date is January 4. 
ee 
Mrs. Baldwin, Miss Wilhelmina Baldwin, Mrs. and 
Miss Buchanan are going abroad next week. 
Me 
Mrs, Cecil Gibson is giving a fancy dress holiday 
dance for her little daughter, Marion and her not-out 
friends, on next Monday evening, December 27, at her 
residence in St. Alban street. 
ms 
On next Wednesday afternoon, at three o’clock, His 
Honor the Lieutenant-Governor will formally open the 
new building of the Royal College of Dental Surgeons 
of Ontario. The building is at the corner of Huron and 
College streets. 
ws 
The marriage of Mr. Edward John Barker, second 
son of the late R. W. Barker, and Miss Laura Estelle 
Lundy, daughter of Mr. Charles E. Lundy, of Bolden- 
hurst, Newmarket, was celebrated in the home of the 
bride’s parents on Dec. 15. The bride wore a white 
satin gown with pearl trimmings, and lace veil and 
orange wreath which had been worn by the groom’s 
mother and sister on their bridal days. The bridesmaid 
was Miss Frances Wynn Lundy, sister of the bride, and 
the best man, Mr. George H. Sweetnam. Among the 
many handsome wedding gifts was a pretty secretary 
and chair and a handsome drawing room table from the 
staff of the Post Office Inspector’s office. Only the im- 
mediate relatives and intimate friends were at the wed- 
ding. Mr. and Mrs. Ed. Barker will return to town for 
Christmas after their honeymoon, and will make their 
home at 299 Westmoreland avenue. Mrs. Barker, of 5 
Rowanwood ave., has her son-in-law and daughter, Mr. 
and Mrs. Alan McDougall Jones, on a holiday visit from 
Ottawa, with their little son and daughter, which makes 
the Christmas family reunion complete as Mr. and Mrs. 


Bert Barker, and Mr. and Mrs. Will Barker are also 
residing here, 





Christmas Presents. 


W HAT to buy for Dolly? 
| That is plain enough: 
Just a box of candy 
And a beaver muff. 
What to buy for Johnnie? 
This is simple, too, 
Johnnie wants a rifle 
And it’s up to you. 
What to buy for Mildred? 
Mildred wants a dress. 
What to buy for baby? 
A rattle’s happiness, 
What to buy for Thomas, 
Mary and the cook? 
Dresses for the sisters, 
Thomas likes a book. 
What to buy for Auntie? 
She is very rich, 
Laces or a picture, 
It doesn’t matter which. 
What to buy for Mother? 
Curtains or a chair, 
Something for the household, 
Is needed everywhere. 
What to buy for Father? 
Oh, the snag you strike! 
Isn’t it a tickler? 
What would Father like? 
———_—_e—e 
Joyiul as Christmas Day is in most households, there 
always comes a moment when a “peace at any price” 
policy seems the most desirable thing on earth. Keen as 
the grown-ups are to have the children enjoy themselves, 
the morning is not half over when the blaring of trumpets, 
the beating of drums, and other joyous sounds evoked 
from noisy toys, becomes almost too much to stand. A 
mother who has suffered from this sort of joyous pande- 
monium, year after year, has hit on a novel scheme which 
has resulted in diminishing the noise nuisance without 
interfering with the happiness of the little ones. To ac- 
complish this she took a big room at the top of the house 
and for the time being turned out all the usual furniture 
and pictures, substituting in place of the latter a frieze 
formed of cheap reproductions of the best known of 
paintings of the Madonna.. The room was hung with 
evergreens and was furnished with a number of small 
chairs and piles of cushions. There the children of the 
household, and the small relatives who gathered to help 
them celebrate the occasion, were perfectly happy, the 
grown-ups: taking turns in looking after the kiddies, who 
were perfectly content with their new toys, being posi- 


tively unlimited as to the amount of noise they made. 
——e—-o——____. 


In these days of color schemes, many people like to 
carry out the idea of the Christmas dinner as far as pos- 
sible in Christmas tones. Not content with the red and 
green of wall and table decorations, they wish to have a 
suggestion of the same in the menu, and some elaborate 
dinners have been designed to meet this idea. The 
dishes suggested range from double-cherried cocktails to 
creme de, menthe stratified in pousse-cafe fashion -over 
orange curacao. For the simple home dinner the sug-~ 
gestion of red and green may be worked out in green- 
pea puree for the soup, the decoration of the celery with 
uncooked cranberries attached in imitation of cherries, 
bright red apples to hold the salad, or in its place jelly 
flavored with tomato and nestling in lettuce leaves. If the 
apple cups are preferred the filling might be of apple and 
green grapes with French dressing. ‘The cranberries 
served with the turkey will also add to the color effect 
if lots of parsley is used in garnishing the various dishes. 


ON 

Curious superstitions are found in most unlikely places 
and belief in the awful penalty that will follow the de- 
parture from some well established custom is often very 


ner a SR on 





















Exclusive 
Diamond 
Jewelry 


_——————— 








Our assortment of Fine Jewelry is larger and 
finer than ever. For beauty and originality of design 


a — stands alone—it is in a distinct class by 
tself. 


The distinguishing feature of our collection is the 
exclusion of common or familiar designs. 


Possibly you are still undecided just what to give 
and will welcome these suggestions. 


They represent only a mere sprinkling of our 


immense assortment. 
THE “SAUTOIR” 


This is the newest and most fashionable thing in 
jewelry this season. These may be had in a variety 
of designs, with either locket or watch pendants in 
exquisite enamel effects. 


$675.00 


Light Enamel Sautoir, with diamond and plati- 
num watch pendant. 


$2,000.00 


Handsome Pearl and Diamond Sautoir, 
dainty enamel watch studded with diamonds. 


$900.00 


Enameled Watch, mounted with diamonds and | 
sapphires, to be worn on sautoir necklet. 


$1,000.00 


Bracelet, platinum and diamonds, with 8 large 
diamonds and 8 fine Oriental whole pearls. 


$2,330.00 


Fine Diamond La Valliere Pendant with pearl 


drop. 
$2,000.00 


Rare Emerald and fine Diamond Pendant on 
platinum necklet. 


















with 





Fine Oriental Pearl Necklet, containing 79 beau- 
tifal whole pearls, with diamond clasp. 


$2,100.00 
Pendant of Diamonds, Emeralds and Pearls, with 


exceptionally fine whole pearl centre mounted on 
olatinum. 


$400.00 


Fancy Diamond Ring, with brown pearl centre, 
mounted in platinum. 


$550.00 


Emerald and Diamond Dinner Ring, mounted in 
platinum and gold. _ 


$800.00 


Diamond Festoon Necklet, with delicate platinum 
settings, in a new Parisian design. 


$650.00 


Brooch or Pendant, mounted with large Oriental | 
cat’s eye, surrounded with circle of fine diamonds set | 


in platinum. 
BROOCHES 


Between $125.00 and $1,000.00 we have a most 
, attractive selection of Brooches, mounted with dia- 
monds, rubies, pearls, etc. 


$1,250.00 


Diamond Ring, with beautiful canary diamond in | 
centre and two large pure white diamonds. | 


$50.00 to $150.00 


Pretty Diamond and Enamel Brooches in dainty 
French settings. 


$35.00 to $100.00 


Fancy Bar Brooches of diamonds and pearls. 


$200.00 


Diamond Earrings in the new drop style. 











STORE OPEN TO-NIGHT 
UNTIL 10 O’CLOCK 








For the convenience of those who are 
unable to visit Diamond Hall during the 
day, the store will remain open Thursday 
night and Friday night until 10 o'clock. 





yrie Bros. 


Limited 


| 134-138 Yonge Street 
TORONTO 








real, especially in rural districts. In-a field near Long 
Compton, in Warwickshire, are five huge stones locall) 
known as “Whispering Knights,” and tradition has i: 
that they resist removal and must not be disturbed. It 
is said that when one of these was moved years ago t 
be used in the building of a bridge, so many calamities 
happened that it had to be restored to its former po- 
sition, 
Ge 

A fragrant flower called the Bauhinia is put to a 
pretty use in the Fiji Islands where it is said to be used 
as a clock which tells the people when it is time to go 
to church. This flower expands its petals when it is 
cool and pleasant in the early morning, and just as it 
opens, the missionary, instead of ringing a bell, summons 
his congregation by beating a wooden drum. 

‘ani besiinebnaieananidiaien 

Miss Dorothy Drew, the favorite grand-daughter of 
the late Hon. W. E. Gladstone, with whom she was 
often photographed, has now grown up and recent!) 
made her debut in London, 


_ OOo or 
A westerner, discussing his home district recently, 
stated that in ‘Wyoming there were five hundred homes 
waiting for women who were willing to go there and 
for matrimony’s sake, resist the lure of the pink tea 
and the matinee of an effete eastern civilization. : 
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Manufactured by 


» Cana 


“Spreads Like Butter” 
Sold only in 15c and 25c blocks 
For sale by all Grocers. 


THE INGERSOLL PACKING CO., 
Ingersoll, i da 
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TO LIVERPOOL 


81 \TEADY 


8 
1905 UwirTt 


From From 
ft. John. Halifax. 
Hesperian ...... Fri., Dec. 17 Sat., Dec. 18 
Tunisian ....... Fri., Dec. 24 Sat., Dec. 25 
Corsican ........ Fri., Dec. 31 Sat., Jan. 1 
Grampian ...... Fri., Jan. 7 Sat.,Jan. 8 
BOSTON TO GLASGOW 
PEGUHIGION |. occccdivisicdeniases Dec. 24, 7 a.m. 
TORMAM, 2.0.0 ce scscccvecsccecess Jan. 7, 7a.m 
SAILINGS TO HAVRE AND LONDON 
From From 
St. John. Halifax. 
Corinthian ....Wed., Dec. 15 Fri., Dec. 17 
Sardinian ..... Wed., Dec. 29 Fri., Dec. 31 
RATES OF PASSAGE 
According ‘o Steamer 
Firat. Clase ....cscss- $70.00 and upwards 
Second Class .. $40.00, $45.00, $47.50, $50.00 
Third Class .. .sccvccss $27.60 and $26.50 
Full particulars as to sailings, rates, 


etc., on application to 


THE ALLAN LINE 
General Agency for Ontario 
77 Yonge Street, Toronto 


Christmas 
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Between all Stations in 
Canada 


Tickets at City Ticket Office, south- 




















































ia- east corner King and Yonge Streets. 
Phone Main 6580. 
| in 
UU hi eevescan 
SYSTEM 
uty 
NOW IN EFFECT 
cE . 
Between All Stations In Canada 
SINGLE FARE 
Good going Dec, 24th and 25th, 1909, 
Return limit, Dec, 27th, 1909. 
Also good going Dec. 31st, 1909, and 
Jan. ist, 1910. Return limit, Jan. 5th, 
1910, 
FARE AND ONE-THIRD. 
Good going dally until Dec. 25th; 
| also Dec. 28th, 1909, to Jan. Ist, 1910. 
| Return limit Jan. 6th, 1910. 
Secure tickets at City Ticket Office, 
northwest corner King and Yonge 
streets. Phone Main 4209. 
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MontTrREAL, Dec. 22, 1909. 
HRISTMAS among the majority 
/ in Montreal is more a quiet, re- 
ligious festival than among English 


is that of Mr. Ernest Budden, of the 
Royal Artillery, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
H. A. Budden, of Montreal, and Miss 
Jessie Hamilton, daughter of Mr. and 


lovely bouquet 
Her sister, Miss 


of 


TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT 


lilies and roses. 
Alice Mowatt, who 





was maid of honor, wore a pale green 
gown, and black hat with touches of 


communities. The French-Canadian Mrs. John Hamilton, of Quebec, and gold, and carried pink roses. Mr. 
boy and girllook for their presents on niece of Colonel and Mrs. Irwin, of Harvey Thorne, of Halifax, was best 
the New Year, but association with Ottawa. Mr. Budden came over from man. Mr. and Mrs. Christie will 
their young fellow-citizens has given England some time ago with Mr. and take up their residence on Grosvenor 
them a certain dependence on Santa Mrs. Hanbury Budden. From Cali- Avenue, after their honeymoon trip 
Claus and they would be disappointed fornia comes news of the engagement ve 

if on the morning of Noel they of Miss Edythe Cobban, of Los An- Another pretty wedding was St 
found that the jolly and generous geles, formerly of Montreal, to Mr. Matthias Church week, when 
patron saint, whose impersonations S. A. Richardson, son of Mr. John A. Miss Mabel Rose, daughter of Mr. 
they have seen in bewildering num- Richardson, of Montreal. and Mrs. J. C. Rose, was married to 
bers in the departmental stores, had ve Mr. Bernard Collitt, formerly of 
entirely overlooked them. Hence The Hon. Mrs. Lionel Guest was in Gainsborough, England. The church, 
many of the French shops also put up New York for the celebration of the in which floral decoration shows to 
wreaths. of green and red, and birthday of her father, Hon. John advantage, was massed about the 
“Joyeux Noel’ cards smile from win- Bigelow, and afterwards visited in chancel with paln and pink and 
dow displays of drums, and horns, Washington before returning to Mon- white roses at carnatio1 The 
and motor-cars, and woolly sheep, treal. rector, the Rev. E. Bushell, officiated. 
and fire-engines, and dolls with Ld The bride’s gown was very pretty, 
tickets coquettishly held out invite Mr. and Mrs. W. de M. Marler of white chiffon cloth over satin, 
you to visit the “department de have joined the number of Montreal- trimmed with real lace, and her 
jouets.” But all thoughts of these ers who have gone to a milder climate bouquet was a large and exceptionally 
must be put aside on Christmas eve, for a time, and will spend the winter beautiful shower of roses and lilies 
when the family must all be in their in Italy. Mr. A. R. Creelman and of the valley. Mrs. Victor Johnson, 


places for midnight mass. The 
churches are filled long before the 
hour, and in Notre Dame, the most 
splendid of the Roman Catholic 
churches, there is only standing room 
unless one has secured a seat in ad- 
vance. The representation of the 
manger with the Babe and his Mother 
is softly lighted at one of the altars. 
The service proceeds, with music of 
organ and choir, its solemnity en- 
hanced by the half light that leaves 
the vast space beneath the frescoed 
roof in a twilight gloom, until, at the 
consecration of the Host, the myriads 
of lights ascending from flcor to ceil- 
ing around the main altar blaze out 
in splendid illumination. Following 
the stroke of the midnight hour, the 
Bourdon, the great bell in one of the 
towers, booms out, the bells from the 
other tower peal jubilantly, and over 


the city is proclaimed that it is 
Christmas morn. 

¥ 
Mr. and Mrs. Baumgarten and 


their daughters will spend a part of 
the holiday season at their Bungalow, 
at Ste. Agathe des Monts. Sir Mel- 
bourne and Lady Tait always have 
their daughter, Mrs. O’Halloran, and 
her children from Ottawa, or go up 
to see them, at Yuletide. Mrs. Gavin 
Ogilvie has gone to stay for a few 
days with her people in Toronto, and 
will be joined by Mr. Ogilvie for 
Christmas. Mr. and Mrs, F. Gerald 
Robinson will be down from Toronto 
for Christmas with Mrs. Robinson's 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Fetherston- 
haugh, Sherbrooke Street. Mrs. 
Robert Craig will spend part of the 
festive season with her relatives in 
New York. Mrs. Craig was a Miss 
Havemyer, of Yonkers. Lieut.-Col. 
and Mrs. Burland have Mrs. Robert 
Adams Manning, of Boston, Mrs. 
Burland’s sister, and Dr. and Mrs. 
Ami, Col. Burland’s brother-in-law 
and sister from Ottawa, with them. 
Mr. and Mrs. L. B. McFarlane will 
be with their young married daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Arthur Winters, in Toronto, 
for Christmas. Mrs. Hutchinson, of 
Sherbrooke, will be with her mother 
and sister, Mrs. and Miss MacVicar, 
in Montreal, for a few days, and 
Judge Hutchinson will accompany 
her to stay over Christmas. Dr. 
Frederick FE. Wright and Mrs. 
Wright, of Washington, D.C., are 
Christmas guests of Mrs. Wright’s 
mother, Mrs. Finley, Bishop Street. 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Shearer For- 
man are to spend the first Christmas 
since their marriage with Mrs. For- 
man’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. W. B. 
Dalton, in Kingston. Mrs. S. R. 
Newton, formerly Miss Sybil Johnson, 
will come from Sherbrooke to be with 
her parents and sisters just for the 
day. Mrs. Shirley Ogilvie and her 
two young daughters will spend 
Christmas with relatives in Ottawa, 
and Mrs. Lawrence Russell (who was 
formerly Miss Nan Girouard, of Ot- 
tawa) and her husband will be guests 
of her sister, Mrs. Omer Cote, in the 
Capital. Mr. and Mrs. R. F. Botter- 
ell are having Mrs. Botterell’s sisters, 
Mrs. Cappon and Miss Macnee, and 
brother-in-law, Professor Cappon, of 
Queen’s, Kingston, with them over 
Christmas. 


ug 
An engagement just announced is 
that of Miss Marguerite Harris, 


daughter of Mr. and Mrs, Arthur H. 
Harris, to the Rev. John Knox Tib- 
bits, of Concord, New Hampshire, son 
of Mr. Dudley Tibbits, of Troy, N.Y. 
Miss Harris, who is scarcely out of 
her ’teens, made her debut this win- 
ter, and was one of the girls pre- 
sented at the Vice-Regal drawing- 
room in November. She is an ex- 
pert golfer, I am told. Another en- 
gagement announced a few days ago 


the Misses Creelman are staying for 
a while in Bermuda. 


The recent dinner dance at the 
Hunt Club was so much enjoyed that 
another was got up at the same place 
on Saturday evening. Several par- 
ties, numbering about sixty in all, 
dined at the Club, and an informal 
dance followed. These successful 
little affairs are arranged by private 
subscription, and it is likely that there 
will be several more during the sea- 
son. 

ye 

Mrs. Simpson Garland, whose mar- 
riage took place early in November, 
received on two days of last week, 
at her apartments in “The Linton.” 


The young 
Marjorie Root, was decidedly popular 
since she came out not many seasons 
since, had lots of callers both days. 
She wore her white satin wedding 


hostess, who, as Miss 


as matron of honor, 
satin gown, black picture hat, and 
carried roses the shade of her dress. 
Reginald 
No reception 


h 


friends accompanied Mr, 
Rose home, and thence to the station, 


Collitt took 


where 


Ir. 


Mr. 


W 


and 


Hendry 


as 


train for Toronto. 
ve 


oO 


Mrs. 


Some pleasant small parties have 
been given for Miss Brenda Taylor, 
England, 


Meredith 


f Lon 


Or 


hostesses 


ter of Mr. F 


the 


Be 
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Vincent 
Miss Taylor 
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helc 
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wore an old rose 
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a few 
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her debut a couple of sea- 


go. and was presented at Court. 


In the Bath pageants, when England 
was going through its attack of his- 
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5S 


enthusiasm, 


Miss Taylor 


was 


called upon to take part for the not 





* Proud “Autumn” Father: “Bless me, it’s really marvellous about that baby 
up into my face 


of mine. You'll 
smiles—positively smiles.” 


hardly credit it, but every time 


it looks 


it 


The “Fed-up” Friend: “Well, | suppose even a baby has some glimmering 


sense of humor.” 


gown, and had her rooms adorned 
with American Beauty roses and 
sweet-smelling white hyacinths, Her 
mother received with her, and her 
aunt, Mrs. Harold Eadie, and Mrs. 
Theo. Labatt poured the tea, Mrs. 
James Reid Wilson and Mrs. Ed- 
mund Heward taking charge of th: 
table the second afterncon. Miss 
Madge Kohl, Miss Leslie Bell, Miss 
Beryl Wilson, Miss Dorothy Shep 
1 Miss Florence Meeker 


herd and as 
sisted. 
% 
Mrs. Fleetwood H. Ward was an- 


other young matron who held her 
post-nuptial reception, recently. Her 
sister, Mrs. D. Lorne McGibbon, and 
her mother, Mrs. Waldock, received 
with her. ‘The decorations were ex 
tremely pretty, Killarney 
shaded sweet and lilies 
valley being used the 
room, and American Beauty roses on 


rost Ss 
peas, of the 


in drawing 


the table. Mrs. W. H. Fisher and 
Mrs. Alex. Stewart poured the tea. 
w 


The days preceding Christmas week 
were chosen by several girls for their 
wedding days. The Rev. Dr. Mo- 
watt’s youngest daughter, Miss Edith 
Mowatt, was married to Mr, Clarence 
Christie, formerly of Montreal, at 
her home, on Thursday, Dec. 16. The 
drawing-room was arranged with an 
arch of greenery and a white floral 
bell, under which the bridal group 
stood during the ceremony. Dr. 
Mowatt gave his daughter away, and 
also conducted the marriage service, 
with the assistance of the Rev. Dr. 
Scott (editor of the “Presbyterian 
Record”). The bride was dressed in 
white satin with long tulle veil and 
orange blossoms, and she carried a 


very obvious reason that some of her 
forebears were associated with Bath, 


in New Brunswick, I understan 
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Y ourbaking results 
will be better if 


you will use 


ure Gold 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


Baking Powder 


The pure, Cream of Tartar Baking Powder 
that leaves no trace but feathery lightness. 


Our Book of Recipes Sent Free 


Let us send you our valuable little book “‘The Secret of 


Delicious Desserts.’ 


It tells you how to make any num- 


ber of dainty desserts and delicious salads in very little 
time and almost no trouble at all. 


Pure Gold Mfg. Co. 


MADE IN 
CANADA 


Limited 
Toronto 


“ 


Samp on Request. 
Send us 10c in stamps to pay pack- 
ing and postage and let us send you 
generous samples of our Vanilla 
and Lemon Extracts and a small can 
of Baking Powder. Mention your 
ownand dealer’s name and address, 


100 P 





THe “SAVOY” 


(YONGE 


AND ADELAIDE STS.) 


As our present lease expires atout the New Year, we 


are going to sell all of our 


Imported Novelties and 


Crackers regardless of cost on Thursday and Friday 


of this week. 


The 25c ones at 


30c 
-5Oc 
75c 
1.50 


iT) sé ‘s 


15c 
20c 
30c 
50c 
1.00 


per box. 


sé sé 
sé sé 
sé sé 


We also have a very choice assortment of Fancy 


Boxes and Baskets which makes a most 
acceptable Christmas Gift. 








If you are in 
doubt what 


CHRISTMAS FLOWERS 


to send for Christmas, consult 


9 96 


YONGE ST. 
i Toronto, 
Gan. 











price list. you are sure to find somet! ing to u eet your requirements 
choicest and bestin Cut Fiowers and Piants We deliver anywhere and 
guarantee safe arrival. Our very handsome price list on application 

Night and Sunday Phone, Park. 792. 
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daughter, and Mrs. Creighton Nash EORGE RICHMOND 
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entertained for the little people on the noted San Francisco e 
Monday afternoon of this week. nologist, said at a recent 
B.-E. “The yell Ww races ar eld in bet 
ccusaaienciiacinitiasis er esteem than used 
in the west. I once ry 
The Blonde Lady. rough boom tow regen aatr 
N her boudoir of azure and silver pa pr, ees , : io 
the Blonde Lady sits at her dres- ,.., rs ee 
sing table and rolls her shining 4 cal 
hair. ne ie 
straight se { t 
wrong the least mite and, by crinus 
Her eyes rest oftenest on the face in we'll lynch ye as quick as look at ve 
the mirror—but next to that on the “ smiled. 
face in the great gold frame—the ““*Would you lynch me,’ I aske 
great gold frame that stands on the I killed a dog?’ 
dressing table in that Holy of “*“Would we? ‘Why 
Holies, her boudoir of azure and stranger, we've s here 
silver. for killin’ Chiname 
Two portraits fit that frame. a. R. DREXEL, at BACT 
e in Newport, said- of 1 man 
Two portraits of two men—each "ers: “The Hottentot tl ig 
straight and strong and handsome best, 
—but not to be mistaken the one tl ks his 
for the other, even at a quick ” 
glance. ara 


Two lovers were wont to come to the 
boudoir of azure and silver. 





Two lovers who never met. nae 
The lips of each sought the red lips Choke vi se one 
of the Blonde Lady, and the eyes cajlor “That's s ) 
of each saw in the great gold famous tariff le: 
frame on the dressing table—the ‘Well,’ growled the firs 
portrait of his own face. he got manners en ugh to salute 
f ; : th quarter-deck ?’ 
It is You, my Beloved”—the Blonde ‘Manners!’ a third sailoy chipped 
Lady would whisper—“You, whose in. ‘What does he know about man 
face I adore, sleepily, expectantly, ners? I don’t suppose hx 


in the morning—slowly, longingly, out of sight 


of land in his 


at midnight— na ieineeeitietania. 
O my Beloved!” ri ON’T you want your nice 
. bread and b Anne?” 
; asked her father . ' 
In her boudoir of azure and silver “°** a ee ne Shean het 





head ore 7 
nice bread and bu * continued 
P28. “y’ © 95 

fat I'll eat myself 


ner. 
Anne watched the process with big 


Sa Ssh to waste sucl 


the Blonde Lady rolls her shining 
hair. 

And shining tears slip down her pale 
face onto her robe of lace. 





her 


“ S °*= 
eyes and a look of expectancy on het 

. ra face. Finally, when the last mouth 

Last night one of the Two came— fy] had disappeared, Anne asked 
and she had forgotten to change “Papa, did it tickle ?” 
the portrait in the great goldframe “Tickle!” said her father. “Why 


on the dressing table. 
—Anna Tressler Long, in The Smart 
Set. 


no. What do you mean?” 


“I thought it would tickle,” 
Anne. “It had a long hair on it.’ 


said 


enn AR re NN Be 
a LT RR a PS peg 
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56 Years of Growth in Merchandizing 























Christmas Opera Cloaks. crous unless the woman who wears one of these much 
adorned cloaks has the proper carriage to show it at its 


best. The burnous in simple satin of rich quality, and 
with only a little embroidery is seen a good deal, par- 
ticularly for younger girls, but the cloth wrap of pretty 
color, well cut, and attractively finished is much in vogue 
with those who either cannot afford, or do not care for, 
great elaboration. When young girls wear the coats of 
sheer material, tulle or net is usually chosen, and these 
are embroidered in colored floss and crystal beads or in 
some similar design. 














The beauty of the opera cloaks designed for wear at 
this season is greater than it has ever been, and the com- 
bination of materials used in their manufacture ranges 
from the most wonderful of brocades to the finest of 
mousseline and chiffon. Fur plays a prominent part in 
many of the handsomest creations, but there seems to be 
a tendency towards evolving these luxurious garments in 
styles in which fur plays little part, save perhaps in a 
touch given for beauty instead of warmth. 

A fad of the moment is the lace coat—not simply the 


WITH grateful appreciation of 


the many new friends we 
have made during the past year, 
and of another link welded in the 
long chain binding us in mutual 
benefit with valued connections 
extending through many years, 
we heartily wish one and all 







THE SEAL THAT 
PROTECTS 


It would be business 
suicide to put a trademark 
on poor goods, because 
everyone would know that 
such a trademark stood for 
inferior quality and would 
refuse to buy these goods. 

A trademark is a badge 
of honor in business. 

In Coffee, THE RED 
SEAL on 












The opera hood which looks so pretty, and makes a 
picture of even an ordinary face, is being largely adopted 
in some quarters, but they are a menace to the coiffure, 
and the average woman would much rather appear at her 
best during the evening than add to her attractiveness 
simply at the moment of arrival. The hoods, however, 
are so enchanting in design and so delightfully fluffy and 
appealing that most wardrobes contain several, even if 
they are not much worn. 


As Seen in Paris. 


The French designer—always bringing out something 
new—has evolved a wonderful idea of blending the most 
sheer materials with heavy fabrics, and combines chiffon 
and fur, and lace and brocade, in a manner that sounds 
rather preposterous until cne sees the exquisite -results 
achieved. While black and white and the new shade of 
dark blue are much in evidence, something novel has been 
threatened in the decided note of color with the result that 
instead of the subdued, somewhat magpie effect that has 
prevailed of late, the big gathering of the near future will 
probably rival Joseph’s historic coat in its blaze of colors. 
Of course it takes an artist to adjust a pink scarf to a 
pale blue gown, or carry out successfully some similar 
striking color scheme, but when the ordinary dtess maker 
gets to striving after them the effect will be one of which 
one cannot be too certain in anticipation. 
































A Merry Christmas 


AND 














































Coffee 


is the only guarantee of satisfaction 
that anyone needs. 
In rand 2 pound sealed tins— 
never in bulk—at your grocer’s. 
iil 
CHASE & SANBORN, Montreal. 
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El Very Prosperous and 
bappy Hew Wear 
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A gown designed for wear by a tall brunette is formed 
of pale blue mousseline hanging quite straight and with 
a short train, the mousseline being mounted on satin of 
the same tone. At both back and front the mousseline 
crosses from shoulder to waist in surplice effect, being 
fastened at the waist, also both back and front, with large, 
oblong jet buckles. Over this under gown of pale blue is 
a tunic effect in long straight lines starting from the 
shoulders and hanging almost to the bottom of the skirt, 
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ERRINGLOVES 


5 Sa 


ae | 4 
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Sha? 


Electric Coffee 
Percolators 


make most suitable 


Christmas Gifts 


Your friends will enjoy 


making coffee at the break- 






Let Us Restore Some Soiled Garment of Value 
“WE'LL MAKE IT LIKE NEW" 


Our way of cleaning removes stains and brings back the 
original softness and finish of the fabric. Does not harm the 


garment, and is quick. Cc b 
We clean Ladies’ Evening Dresses, Laces, Opera Cloaks, ar 
Gloves, Feathers, Draperies, Curtains, etc. th 

No garment is too fragile or costly—no tints or colors too ! 
delicate—no finisn too lustrous. col 
Send for free booklet, ‘Cleaning and Dyeing.”’ It tells of our 
plant—what we do—how we do it—and what we charge. And The a 
we pay the express one way on out-of-town orders. real antise 
do its wo 


“MY VALET "—Fountaia the Cleaner ay 


50 Adelaide St. West, Toronto ae 
Pheae Main 5900. Dorchest 


fast table with an electric 
coffee pe colator Call at 
our electrical show-rooms to 
see the coffee percolater de- 


monstration. 





The Toronto Electric 
Light (Co., Limited 


12 Adelaide St. East 


Phone - - Main 2975 


A RESTAURANT CLOAK. 


This simple cloak is intended for wear when dining 
at a restaurant, and its chief charm lies in its cut, and 
the arrangement of its trimming. Made of pastel pink 
cloth, in a fine quality, it is finished with a deep roll 
collar and sleeve bands of black satin, a further smart 
touch being given by a line of cut jet buttons carried 
from the shoulder to the cuff. While the front of the 
cloak is kept quite plain, fastening low down on the left 
side with a single large jet button, the back is cleverly 





























George IV of - 
























arranged with a series of circular tucks. England—and many 
princes and societ 
x garment to which we are accustomed in leaders since his time “oe 
tless | es—but a ¢ loak of lace trimmed with fur. worn 
The fancy to make them of Irish lace and edge them 
around the llarless neck, down the fronts and around 
1 ll ] leeves with a narrow strip of W NE 
tte or ck tail ermine \ t precaution against GLOVES 
ny of the wearer! f these coats add’ a long 
costume. ‘The lace coats, while a ‘ 
te edly be ssid to alferd suukere But that is the least of the reasons 
weather, but with an added wrap in a why you should wear them. If 
light + ale teen “maak ena ane you want a strong, handsome 
sae i glove; well fitting and properly 
a Sits nly iki dalek eilialll ie ; put together, you will appreciate _ 
Fates yeaa the material, style and workmanship 
‘ i WV I o ” 
ta? Netcans. Clea ae a that have made “Fownes” supreme 
of woman. 2 ery Sey. Sn ae ee ; ae res es for one hundred and thirty years. 
phar neficcenddtn erty 5. Dpycon Ror pmsen tte nas of a AN ADVANCE MODEL. 
ae oe 8 ry eee ean This somewhat quaint litte costume is among the Never sold under any other name 
nk, the design being or f huge padded roses and the advance models from Paris. It Is fashioned in the new than FOWNES. 
mp g f ge Att back there was a flat yoke shade of dark biue that is proving so popular in the 


ee 1 A? ¢ French capital this season, the deep band on the skirt 
ir of sable which ex and the cuffs being of biack satin. The trimming on the 
nts in front. The coat Is of heavy black silk braid. The novel form of 
the coat gives the costume its distinctive charm. The 
hat ts of velvet of the same shade as the dress, simply 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
Removed by the New Principle 
De Miracle 


g pol 


Y ‘ rgely upon the skill with 


was cut trimmed with a rosette. 
@ revelation to modern science. It ts the | ported from London shows 
only scientific and practical way to des -w idea of ving the twe les quite different. It but so cut that it does not meet within some inches at the 
troy hair Don't waste time experiment ; aie . ‘ . =e ‘ ' s a " 
ing with electrolysis, X-ray and depilator | of a delightfu of pale blue moire trimmed waist line, thus allowing for the full effect of the sur- 
les. These are offered you on the BARE tleaux of itself a has placed diagonally across plice folds to show. This tunic of tulle is heavily em- 


WORD of the operators and manufactur 


ess. De Miracle is act, tt t the cab inge of tiny steel beads about broidered in jet and black silk embroidery. The sleeves, 


method which ts endorsed by physicians hes in dept the upper part being of netted silk which are made in one with the tunic are lined like it, § . READY FOR USE 
eurgeons, dermatologists, medienl jour 1 bead in ev no ‘his band of fringe starts at with pale blue mousseline, . IN ANY QUANTITY 
nals and prominent magazines. Bookie oe ee . hots ee : ' 

free, in plain sealed envelope. De Miracle left oulder ending just behind the right sleeve. An aftérnoon gown of black crepe is made in rather For making SOAP, soft- 
mailed, sealed in plain wrapper, for $1.00 | [he cloak ery full and the sleeve portions are formed Swath shi ic-like , ; ‘i e water, removing old 
by De Miracle Chemical Co, 1013 Part |. fascinating fashion, a tunic-like overskirt of the ma ning . s 


P traps of the silk net and beads which, terjal opening slightly towards the left side and spreading eet ces - 


Ider strap. The lining of to a wide V as it reaches almost to the hem. The skirt 


Avt., New York. Your money back with 
eut question (no red tape) if it falls to & 
ali that is claimed for it. For sale by al 





@ret-clase Grugsists, department store e cl ¢ b ati itself is trimmed with a band of heavy satin braided in a 
and The place to see the opera cloak at its best is undoubt- close design in black silk braid, the band rising as far 
The Robt. Simpson Go., Limited | ey when a smart audience is passing in to one of the as the knee at the right side, and slanting downwards 
TORONTO big opera houses, Covent Garden in London, the Opera towards the left. The upper part of this smart gown is mers 
PO asersa Paris, or the Metropolitan and Mashattan in New of the crepe which fits rather snugly up to the bust line y £. W. Gillett Co., Lid. 5 

York. On a fashionable night the effect is somewhat be- where it is met by a cape-like yoke of the satin braided Terente, Cet. aA ‘Ge epg 

ALEX. MILLARD wildering, and one gets the impression, particularly in to match the band on the skirt. Crossing over the right : / a il tea 
UNDERTAKER New York this season, of an overweight of gold and sil- shoulder and drawn down to meet the opening of the 


Private Mortuary 


ver embroidery, of furs and trimmings. The keynote tunic at the waist line is a soft band of the crepe which 
Phoac M. 6798. ‘350 Yonge St. : 


is certainly not one of simplicity, and the effect is ludi- ends in a smart rosette, Vocur, 
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Chas. Potter “s.25" 


Street 
Cc. B. PETRY, Proprietor 


Are You in Doubt 
What to Give? 


Many are. They’ve gone the 
rounds from year to year, and 
seem to have covered everything. 

Visit this store and see our 
well-assorted line of spectacles, 
eye glasses, opera glasses, kodaks 
and other special things. 

You'll find something distinc- 
tive and suitable. 

Choosing a pair of glasses, you 
car arrange for an eye test for 
the one to whom you are giving. 





















Reliable 
Optician 


Toronto 


POTTER, 





















A Christmas 
Card 


One that any woman will ap- 
preciate who desires to look and 
feel well groomed. If you are at 
a loss. what to give, get her a 
ecard entitling her to 

A COURSE OF OUR 
FACE TREATMENTS 
They restore and rejuvenate a 
faded, wrinkled skin, make the 
loose, flabby muscles into good, 
firm flesh, reduce double chins, 
make thin cheeks and neck 

plump. 
WE TREAT THE SC.\LP, TOO. 


Superfluous Hair, Moles, Warts, 
etc., permanently eradicated by 
our reliable method of Electro! 




































































ysis. Satisfaction assured, Bro- 

chure on request. 

Hiscott Dermatological 
Institute 

61 College St. - Toronto 
Tel. M. 831 











CATERING 









FOR WEDDINGS 
RECEPTIONS, Etc. 


SAGE & CO. 
245 COLLEGE ST. PHONE COLL. 666 














Some daily care your 
Teeth must have. 


BY first dipping eget 
tooth-brush into a tin of 


CALVERT’S 


Carbolic Tooth Powder 


the cleaning is made more 
complete and satisfactory. 


The use of this popular dentifrice ensures a 
real antiseptic cleansing, helps the toothbrush to 
do its work easily, thoroughly, and pleasantly, 
and thus assists your efforts to preserve the teeth 
in the best possible condition 








ee 


16c. at your UVruggists. For sample senc 

2c. stamp F. c. Calvert & Co., 348 

Dorchester Street West, Montreal. 
— 








SYMINGTON's 


E£OINBURGH 


mer) (OFFEE FSSENCE 


PURE ano DELICIOUS. 
Made in a moment, No waste, 
No trouble, Of all Grocers 


Most people already use 
—and always will use— 
Windsor Salt. They know 
—from years of experience 
—that Windsor Salt won’t 
get damp or lumpy. There 
is never even a suspicion of 
grittiness about it. 

Itsclean taste—its crystal 
purity and recognized econ- 
omy—make Windsor Salt 
the prime favorite in every 


home where it is used. 


Don't pay faucy prices for 
im porte when Windsor 
Salt costs so little, and is so 


high in quality. 


dl salt, 








TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT 





New York, DECEMBER 22, 1909. 


W AITING for Santa Claus was a tedious operation in 

childhood. Night after night we watched the far 
horizon for a sight of his reindeers until sleep relieved 
our vigil. Day after day some new fiction of his move- 
ments was invented for our entertainment. In _ our 
grown-up economy his bells are at our door when we 
least expect them. 


Curiously enough, and ironical enough, the present 
season of love and charity finds us preoccupied in the 
marital troubles of the rich and sundry, a breach of 
promise suit, and a murder mystery. The other week 
an injured press was making a loud outcry against the 
evils of secret divorce trials in high life. The decorum 
of that trial was regarded as an invasion of their pro- 
prietary rights to feed the public on salacicus news. 
This week both press and public have been smacking 
their chops with glee over the coarse details of a trial, 
also in high life, in which a beautiful woman with “vel- 
vet” eyes is seeking separation and alimony from an 
insanely jealous husband. Stories of cruelty, espionage, 
virtual imprisonment, open humiliations in the presence 
of guests and servants, and other acts worthy a blue- 
beard on one side; flirtations and extravagances on the 
Other make up one matrimonial picture we have been 
asked to gaze upon. 


The real contribution to the recurring note of 
mestic discord, however, was a certain court’s invoca- 
tion of the Pauline doctrine of marital duty, in the case 
of an unhappy but (presumably) erring young wife. 
Across the line, in your more apostolic domains, you 
may not fully appreciate the incongruity of the note. In 
the modern divorce court such as we know it here, how- 
ever, the voice of Paul was as strange and out of place, 
as it would be at a suffragette rally. 

* bd * 


do- 


HE mystery known as the bath tub case, promises to 
take its place as one of the most gruesome and 
mysterious in the annals of crime. A fortnight ago 
the nude, emaciated body of a young woman was 
found dead in a bath tub, in an unfurnished house on 
the lonely outskirts of a suburban town. A note pinned 
to the gown pointed to suicide. The only other occupant 
of the house was an old spinster aunt, in custody, 
who remained twenty-four hours in the house with the 
bedy before notifying the police. Within the last day 
cr two the long sought mother, mother-in-law and hus- 
band of the deceased, have been rounded up. The hus- 
band was found living under an assumed name in St. 
Catharines, the others at an obscure hotel in this city. 
Why they remained in hiding with the full krowledge 
of the harrowing death and the fact that their presence 
so earnestly desired, is only one of the mysteries 
of the case. The police are working on a theory of 
conspiracy, hatched months ago, under similar — sur- 
roundings, but frustrated by the inconvenient medical 
attenticn of a doctor and a nurse. A life insurance 
policy of twenty thousand dollars, in which the aunt is 


now 


Was 


the beneficiary, furnishes the motive. No direct evi- 
dence connecting any of the relatives with the death 


has been discovered, however, and with each new step 
the mystery only deepens. Altogether the case is a fas- 
cinating chapter in criminal history. 

* * * 


HILE the dictator of Nicaragua has been paying 
the price of his sinnings in the international courts, 
his young nephew, a Columbia student has been paying 
the price of an unrestrained ardor in our local courts. 
With burning missives, to which cold type could never 
do justice, he, for months, assailed the reluctant heart 
of a young daughter of Troy, and finally (she says) 
won her. 
“Oh Angel of my guard, you have descended 
from heaven to join the happiness of one who 
is anxious of her love. You are like Venus 
Citera in beauty, and like the goddess of sin- 
cerity in loyalty.” 
Having won her, the ardor of his Latin temperament 
for Some strange reason cools down. He writes: 
“But now the dream is wholly o’er. 
[ bathe my eyes and see, 
And wander through the earth once more 
A youth so light and free.” 
Worthless as such affections might secm on their face, 
the disappointed Juliette placed a monetary value on them 
of one hundred thousand dollars. The jury sympathetic 
to her but less ‘enamoured of their worth, placed 
them at two thousand. And he who dreamed of pansies 
on his tomb woke up to this. 


cause, 





A SOLDIER'S WIFE. 
Smith-Dorrien, wife of Lieutenant-General 


Lady Sir 
Horace Lockwood Smith-Dorrien, is very popuiar at 
Aldershot, where her husband, who has had a most 
distinguished career, is stationed at present. 


Ss 


>} X-PRESIDENT ZELAYA, sinner that he was be- 
4 fore the Lord and in the sight of all men, had at 
least all the verbal advantage in the diplcmatic tilt with 
Washington. He has gone down before the 
physical powers of his adversary, but in the diplomatic 
exchanges that preceded his fall, he had his distinguish- 
€d opponent beaten to a frazzle 
“Defenceless against the hostility of 


superior 


a powerful na- 


tion, I must submit, although IT have been condemned 
unheard. 

“This coercion by the United States will not redound 
to the credit of that nation, whose motives are question- 
ed in all Latin-America. The shooting of Groce and 
Cannon is a pretext. 30th were amenable to the law 
of Nicaragua, which distinctly authorizes the shooting 


of individuals commanding rebels. It is 
person is captured during the course of an international 
war, The attempt Secretary Knox to the 
inviolab lity the persons Americans participating 
in fcreign revolutions will result in constant revolutions 


different if a 
of establish 


of of 


led by immune Americans.” 

The crudity of American diplomacy has been ex- 
posed before, but it remained for Secretary Knox— 
for whose services by the way a constitutional point 


was strained—to lay that diplomacy open to the most ob- 


vious attack ever made upon it. The resignation of Zelaya, 


Without admitting at all the vicarious quality he him- 
self reads into it, is fortunate all around It spares 
Washington further embarrassment and the public an in- 
evitable campaign of jingo. Senator Raynor’s motion to 





A FORMER TORONTONIAN. 


Mrs. H. B. Yates, who was formerly Miss Alice 
Bunting, of Toronto, has a host of friends here. Her 
husband, Dr. Yates, one of Montreal's reform aldermen, 
is a candidate for the mayoralty of that city. Mrs. Yates 
is very popular in the city of her adoption and plays a 
conspicuous part in social affairs. 


apprehend Zelaya as a murderer and bring him to this 
country for trial is the most preposterous ever offered 
in a national legislative body. 

3 


N political circles the distribution of Christmas plums 
has been rudely interrupted by the publication of the 
now famous “letters to the boss.” For this diversion as 
for so many of our political diversions in the past, we 
are indebted to that enterprising young journalist, Mr. 
Hearst. Immediately after the last disastrous elections 
the Tammany chieftain, Charles F. Murphy, hied 
tc. Mt. Clemens, ostensibly for repairs to his shattered 
nervous system, but incidentally, no Coubt, to escape the 
importunings of his faithful cchorts. Ther faith- 
ful allies at home kep: him informed of every political 


him 


his 


move on the checkerboard, and made their recommend- 
ations for the few offices that come under the Mayor’s 
bounty. The difficulty of concealing correspondence 
about his person, while taking baths will be appreciated 
at once. The letters were stolen an! apparently found 
a ready market in Mr. Hearst's papers. The consterna 
tion in Tammany circles may b> imagined Grown bold 
in crime, the authors of the written confidences, had 
thrown off all reserve Meanwhile they are an inter 
esting revelation to tle public of just how lightly th 
taxpayer is regarded by thes» p litical montebanks 
* * 3 
HRISTMAS week invariably brings a number of 
changes in theatrical offerings. Of this season’s 


the most important from an artistic standpoint, is “Pene- 


lope,” a comedy by \' Somerset Maugham, which Marie 
Tempest played with such success in Lé ndon and has 
now brought here through th: enterprise of Mr. Froh 
man. “The City,” Clyde Fitch's last play, also has its 


New York premiere this week An important cast head 


ed by Walter Hampden, is provided Another new offer 
ing is “Cameo Kirby,” by Boo ['arkington, in which 
Dustin Farnum plays the leading role. At the Stuyve 
sant, Mr. David Be'asco announces his adaptation from 
the French of Pierre Wolf and Gaston Leroux, of “The 
Lily.” Mr. Arn Daly wil! also p-esent, for the first 
tims in New York. an English version of Paul Hervieu’s 


“Know Thyself.” No Christmas would be complete with 
out Miss Adams, who returns for a final season in Bar 
rie’s “What every Woman Knows.” In a theatrical way 
we shall at least be sure of a busy, if Merry 


Christmas. | EB W 


not a 











ROBINSON & CLEAVER 





Nature’s own way of yan eee is most simple. 
She provides a pure and © Mineral Water 
as a laxative :and health tonic. K yourself in 
healthy condition by ‘drinking Raligs on arising 
in the seeing: 
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We would be 
pleased to 
have you call 
and inspect 
our lines. 

All goods 
made of full- 
weight ma- 
terials to in- 


We have an 
assortment 
of nice Elec- 
tric Table 
Lamps which 
we are sell- 
ing atspecial 
ly low trices 
sure durabil- —while they 
last 































DIRECT FROM THE LOOM TO THE CONSUMER. 


ciel ata alae aL ea 
Write for Samples and Price List (Sent Post Free), and Save 50 Per Cent. 





LIMITED 


BELFAST, IRELAND, 


REGENT STREET AND CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, ALSO LIVERPOOL. 


irish Linen and Damask Manufacturers 


To HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 
THE KING, H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF > & } 
WALES, MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL be) ae Seg} 
FAMILY AND THE COURTS OF EUR- ME fe 
OPE. Supply Palaces, Mansions, Villas, 7” 5 
Cottages Hotels, Railways, Steamships, “Aa 5 ee, , 
figs > 2 - 
Instit utio ns, Regiments and 


the General C Siig . 
Public direct with every description of , pee 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS rriszvis.si t= 


pensive to the Finest 
In the World .". .*. 

Which, being woven by Hand, wear 

ance to the last. By obtaining direct, 


Rich, Satin apy 
cost is no more than that usually 





longer and retain the 
all intermediate 


charged for common 


ear- 
profits are saved, and the 
power-loom goods, 


IRISH LINEN Linen Sheeting, 2 yards wide, 48c. per yard; 2% yards wide, 
" } 57c. per yard. R¢ Mer Towelling, 18 in. wide, 9c. per yard 
Surplice Linen, 24c. per yard. Dusters, from 78c. per doz. Glass Cloths, $1.18 
per doz. Linen Diaper, 23c. per yard. Our Special Soft Finish Longcloth, from 
10c. per yard. : 





IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN Seh.X2°8"% Si to Diares 
Nap ein $1.56 doz. Table Cl 2 

yards square, 94c.; 2% yards by 3 yards, $1.90 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, " 

each. Strong Huckaback Towels, $1.32 per doz. Monograms, Initials, etc., woven 











or embroidered (Special attention to Club, Hotel or Mess Orders.) 

MATCHLESS SHIRT. With 4-fold fronts and cuffs, and bodies of fine 
longcloth, $8.52 per half doz (To measure 43 

extra.) New designs in our special Indiana Ga Oxford and Unshrinka 

Flannels for the season. Old Shirts made good as new, with good materials 

in Neckbands, Cuffs and Fronts, for $3.36 the haif-doz. 

IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS Robinson « Clea 


Robineon a Cle 

I iren’s from 30c. per : 

er 10z Hemstitched 
$6.00 per doz 

) 





have a world-wide fame.’’—The 
from 60c. per doz.; ie tlemen’s, from 84 
66c. to $8 40 per doz yentlemen’s, from 

ollars Gentlemen's 4-fold 


IRISH COLLARS AND GUFFS ect stipes trom $1.18 ‘per. do: 


For Gentlemen, from $1.66 doz irplice Makers to Westminster Abbey’ 
the Cathedrals and Chur United Kingdom “The ir i ‘ 
Cuffs, Shirts, etc., have the merits of excellence and cheapness.’’—C 


Queen doz 
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IRISH UNDERGLOTHING faaiee sc 
ladies Chemises, t 
zhtdresses, 94c.; Combinations, $1.08; India or Color 
Trousseaux, $32.04; Infants’ Layettes $15.00 (Send 





N.B.—To prevent dela all Letter Orders a 


addressed 


Robinson & Cleaver, Lid., 40 Z, Donegall Place, Belfast, wrelan 


Note 


nd Inquiries for 


Samples should be 


Beware of parties using our name; we employ neither agents nor travellers 








DIRECT FROM THE 
| RRR Aa: TABS 


LOOM TO THE CONSUMER. 


Christmas Flowers 
FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Early Ordering an Advantage. 


Send for Price List. 


pul 123 KING STREET w. 


438 SPADINA AVENUE 
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“CEETEE” 


UNDERWEAR 


For comfort loving people 
“ CEETEE” Underclothing always fits per- 
fectly, being knit (not cut and sew n) to the 
form from the finest imported } yarns (spun from 
Australian Merino Wool.) It has no rough 
seams, and is guaranteed against shrinking. 










All sizes for men, women and children. 
Ask your dealer to show you CEE] EE" 
Underclothing. Fully guaranteed by us: 


THE C. TURNBULL CO. OF GALT, Limited 
GALT, ONTARIO 


187: Manufacturers Established 1859 

















WHEAT 
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Crisp, delicious shreds of baked whole 
wheat—Try it for breakfast with milk or 


eet 
| The ideal food for school or workshop is | 
; SHREDDED | 
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L cream, salt to taste. | 
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EXCLUSIVE , = Southern Winter Resorts 
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enable us to offer, 



























at reasonable prices, a 
stock selected from the 
best markets in the world. 


An Interesting Colonial House. 
A PECULIAR interest is attached to the charming little 
home of Mr. H. G. Kelly, Roxborough road, To- 
ronto, illustrations of which appear on this page. The 
owner has a collection old Colonial furniture, 
highly valued because of historic and family associations 
When he came to Toronto to reside he felt that he would 


Printed linens ¥ 
or fare 


to harmonize. 
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Unusual fabrics such as 
Printed and Figured 
Linens 


CASEMENT 
CLOTHS 


Cretonnes to match wallpaper, 


&e., are found in our stocks. 
The necessary expert sugges- 
tions as to thefr application are 
cheerfully given by courteous 


salesmen. 


ELLIOTT & SON 


Limited 
79 King St. W., Toronto 


THERMOS. 














MR. H. G. KELLY’S RESIDENCE, TORONTO. 


This Roxborough street house is an excellent example of 
Colonial architecture. 


like to have a house with which this furniture would har- 
monize, so he went with his problem to a local firm of 
architects, Messrs. Chadwick & Beckett, and they carried 





Keeps Keeps out his idea very successfully. 

Hot Ice Like most colonial dwellings, Mr. Kelly’s house 1s 
Liquids Cold built of red brick with white mortar joints; the exterior 
Steam- Liquids woodwork is white, and the windows have green shutters 

ing Cold The fasteners which hold back the shutters are unpainted 

Hot 72 nd rusted. The entrance to the I > is truly Colonial 

24 H and ruste¢ the entrance to the house 1s truly olionia 

. -—— in style The dcor, a plain, solid one with a large old 
Hours as: ge : ; ; 5 siti 
fashioned knocker, can either be opened in the ordinary 
way, or its uy half can be swung back indepenc y 
TheVa. No ay, or its upper half can be swung back indep ndently, 
ciemeies > een after ne of a he seis oo ._ “= eee 
1 a e lavs 1e hall Tuns righ nre y > house arge 
Does f icals ' € 1 u ight : rough ‘the use to a g 
it Mand veran lah in the rear. On the ground floor are music Or 
: reception room, kitchen, living room, and dining room. 

. eae The two latter apartments open on the rear verandah. 

Are ied and leaned . ac ‘ . c c 

ve : ary ttle The kitchen, with its adjoining pantry, is at the front of 

:. ee the house. In the living room is a fine large fireplace, 

the when travelling fs eee 2 ° 2 
julging easonable sports, a running up to the ceiling. ‘Upstairs are two large bed- 
n , t ; linner pa rooms, a dressing room, a sewing room, a large wardrobe, 
} sa y 4 gz Drug Jew ‘ . : . . “ ‘ a 
Sr Sea ah linen closet and bathroom. Practically all the interior 
Stores woodwork is white, and a glance at the photographs here 
A supply you 


reproduced will show that the colonial atmosphere has 
been attained completely, and that the furniture, around 
which the | 


its surroundings 


CANAJIAN TVE3.003 BOTTLE G) LTD. 


12-14 Sheppard St., Toronto, Ont. 
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Picture Frames. 

HE proper framing of a picture is quite as import- 
ant as the selection of the picture itself. In the 
ordinary living room, which has no pretensions toward 
to have the majority of 
1 dark wood brown, a color that will har- 
h a'most any furniture, as well as being suit- 
ilmost any etching, photogravure or water color, 
Says an exchange. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that for a water color bright in its coloring a simple gold 
frame is to be preferred—a narrow one of plain, dull 
gold, and a mat of white or gold, a question to be decid 

the strength of the picture’s coloring. 
White and gold frames have long since had their day, 


being a period recom, it is safe 
the frames of 
monize w 


able for 


ed by 


ind are little seen in the shops They do not wear well. 
ry have an attraction for dust, and after a winter or 
two in a furnace or steam heated house they become of 











LIVING ROOM, HOME OF MR. H. G. KELLY. 


rare old furniture around which this house 
was practically bullt. 








in this room and in the hall, also shown, are seen pieces of the 


needs Ss pli a las ite acinar ease rae 


a smutty cream color, instead of the fresh, dainty white 
and gold of their pristine state. 

Engravings and etchings are often better framed with- 
out a mat. The mat often detracts from the picture in- 
stead of bringing out its beauties, as it does with water 
colors. Landscapes with a great deal of detail in them 
require a very narrow frame, One that is as simple as 
it is possible to find, while, on the other hand, bold, 
broadly treated subjects require frames that are wide 
and plain, and large single heads are at their best in 
frames of Florentine moulding unless they, too, are very 
broadly treated, when a deep, flat frame of either gold or 
stained wood will serve as the best background and 
bring out the artistic treatment of the subject. 

The charming old French and English prints, whether 
originals or reproductions, are so beautiful as to be almost 
as desirable as water colors in their soft mezzotints. These 
are most frequently framed in flat, dull gold, with a mar- 
gin of the paper of the print itself instead of a mat of anv 
sort. ‘Their colorings are exquisite, and some of the 
darker ones show to the best advantage when they are 
framed in old fashioned polished black, with a fine line 
of gold next to the picture. 

eee eee 


Curtains and Portieres. 

N attractive material, which is, however, little known, 
A is the Helena tapestry, an imported material made 
in Scotland, varying the price from three dollars to four 
and a half dollars a yard, says American Homes and 
Gardens, It is made of a double weave of silk and mer- 
cerized cotton, and is one of the most beautiful and ar- 
tistic draperies to be found in this country. It comes in 
every shade and in quaint designs, these being strong 
and English in their character. The surface is slightly 
raised and crinkled; while some of them have several 
color combinations, the majority are two-toned and shot 
with a contrasting shade. Quaint checked ginghams and 
turkey-red twills suggest all kinds of possibilities for 
strong treatment, while Rajah cloth and Danish cloth in 
ivory make the most charming inner curtains for bed- 
rooms: in fact, the Rajah cloth can be used in place of 
Shikij silk, as it has much the same effect. For a hand- 
somely furnished room nothing can exceed the beauty 
of heavy Shikii silk at one dollar and eighty cents a yard 
for sash curtains in ivory, while the inner sash curtains 
in the various colors are beautiful, but should have the 


) 
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REAR VIEW OF MR. KELLY’S HOUSE. 


The window treatment and large verandah make the home 
almost as attractive in the rear as in front. 


protection of a net on the glass, as any colored silk would 
fade if exposed directly to the rays of the sun, however 
good the quality, With this slight protection inner sash 
curtains of green or blue Shikii silk will last for years. 
lhey should be made to slip easily on small rods with 
brass rings, as they are much prettier when drawn at 
night than a lowered shade would be. 

The successful curtaining of our home is, after all, a 
question of taste. The knowledge of good co'or value 
goes much further than a large pocketbook in bringing 
avout the desired results. 





A Strange Door Knocker. 


eee \PS the strangest door knocker in the work may 
be seen in the pagan Indian village at Bella Coola, 
about half way up the coast of British Columbia. 

It consists of a wooden carving representing a man 
The arms are movable, and between the hands is held a 
knocker apparently so formed as to represent the stone 
hammer the Bella Coolas used generations ago. Across 
the knees is a board, like part of the wooden drum these 
Indians formerly used much more extensively than to- 


day. When the arms are raised the hammerlike knocker 
may be dropped so as to make a terrific knocking on the 
board 


This figure, instead of being fastened on the door of 
the house, stands above it, but the doorway is low and the 
knocker is easily reached. Above the door is an interest- 
ing inscription, the pride of his family, This has been 
put up in honor of one of his ancestors and it reads: 

In memory of Chief Cle!amen who died July 1893, aged 
50 years. He was honest and well disposed, and re- 
spected by both whites and Indians. In December °92 
he gave away with the help of his sons Alexander and 
Jounny, property in blankets, canoes, &c, valued at 4,000 
dollars this being his eighth large potlatch and feast that 
he had held. 

this sign is painted and was apparently made by a 
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Michigan Central R. R. 
Lake Shore R.R. 


Big Four Route 


For Railroad Tickets and et ac- 


commodations, address F. Foy, 
Canadian Passenger Agent, 80 Yonge 
Street, Toronto, "Phone: Main 486. 








KAY'S 


Decorative Brassware 





and Fancy Furnitur 


The arrival of delayed shipments 
enables us to offer last minute 
shoppers a splendid assortment of 
things quaint, beautiful and un- 
common in 


Pottery, 
Decorative Brassware 
and Fancy Furniture 





The collection is conveniently ar- 
ranged for inspection, and shoppers 
have every facility here for looking 
around and making their selections 
unhurried and in comfort 





John Kay Company 


LIMITED 








36 and 38 King Street West 
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CITY AND COUNTRY HOMES 





HALLWAY OF MR. KELLY’S HOUSE. 


A charming Colonial interior. Note the old-fashioned front 
door, the upper portion of which is open, the 
lower part remaining closed. 


white man, but the wording and the arrangement of the 
lines show that the work was done to order. 

The reference to the giving away of blankets and 
canoes is Characteristic of these people. By so doing 
they gained not only a aristocratic position in the tribe 
but also credit, for the property was always returned with 
interest and feasting in due course of time. 

At first this latter fact was not understood by the 
missionaries and Indian agents, who supposed that the 
potlatch was a boastful wasting of property. They caused 
a law to be passed in British Columbia making it a crimi- 
nal offence to give a potlatch, and many Indians have 
been imprisoned for disobeying the law by continuing 
their forefathers’ methods of financial investment, but 
nowadays the law is no longer enforced. 

Sometimes property was given away tor the benefit 
of sons or daughters. When they became a certain age 
they had in consequence an aristocratic position and 
credit of which they were so proud as are the sons of 
families of social position in New York or elsewhere. 
‘his class of potlatch may be likened to endowment in- 
surance. 

Occasionally property was given away where no re- 
turn was expected. It was then mostly food, with a few 
dresses, bracelets and similar articles, just as white swells 
give dinners with favors, souvenirs and birthday or wed- 
ding presents. Such giving away the Indians of the whole 
coast call a cultus potlatch, cultus meaning useless and in- 
dicating that no investment has been made or return ex- 
pected. 

Potlatches of one kind or the other, according to the 
proprieties of the occasion, ate given at christenings, 
weddings or when neighboring tribes are brought to- 
gether. 





A Public Board of Architecture. 


ANY a town, (says W. Shaw Sparrow in “The 
\ English House,”) has been turned into.a patchwork 
of ill-assorted buildings because the most public and 
necessary form of art is commonly treated as a matter 
for private speculation and for individual taste and fancy. 
It is true that architects are not entirely free, but have 
to work in accordance with certain by-laws and civic 
customs, Still, that is not the question at issue here. 
Whatever the restraints under which architecture is now 
carried on, the results are bad far more often than they 
are moderately good. No town building, therefore, ought 
to be put up until the designs have been approved by a 
Board of Architecture, maintained by the public and re- 
sponsible to the public, this act of approving to consider 
the designs in relation to their site and surroundings. 

A right thing in a wrong place means confusion; and 
when a street in its architecture tries to babble in a 
score of different languages, many right things may be 
found in the wrong places, so the confusion may be, and 
frequently is, unlimited. And this brings in the last 
point that concerns us all in the relation of architects 
with their clients. There are two kinds of client, one 
public, the other private. Out of town, no doubt, the 
private client is often a friend to the best work that 
architects now do; but the client whom they need in 








DOORWAYS OF TORONTO. 
Residence of Mr. George A. Graham, St. George Street. 


town is the citizen spirit, a public opinion alert and 
proud, watchful and educated. “Do you think,” says 
Ruskin, “that you can have good architecture merely by 
paying for it? It is not by subscribing liberally for a 
large building once in forty years that you can call up 
architects and inspiration. It is only by active and sym- 
pathetic attention to the domestic and everyday work for 
each of you, that you can educate either yourselves to 
the feeling, or your builders to the doing, of what is 
truly great. . It does not matter how many pub- 
lic buildings you possess, if they are not supported by, 
and in harmony with, the private houses of the town;” 
and hence it is chiefly by popular efforts that cities must 
be adorned, 

Anything, then, which has a tendency to fix public 
attention On the nation’s architecture is a thing to be 
welcomed; and so I have ventured to speak with frank- 
ness on many questions over which writers glide ner- 
vously lest they should give offense to their architect 
friends. They forget that an architect counts for noth- 
ing at all as compared with the influence of his profes- 
sion on a nation’s public and private life. ‘Tio be good he 
must be excellent; and excellence in all art is a wise 
ani brilliant use of traditions plus something personal 
and something new and great in human emotion. 





Choosing Colors in Home Decoration. 


& will help the decorator to learn what the painter 

already has discovered,—that is, that colors nearer 
the light brighten, those away from it darken. Yellow, 
(says a writer in The House Beautiful) is sunlight’s 
color; therefore if you would have sunny greens you 
must have yellow-greens, or if you-would have somber 
greens, gray-greens; and blue-greens for shadowy 
greens. 

As sun’s color, yellow, is the very essence of warm 
light, in its varying intensities, just so is white cold light. 
Therefore, any colors having yellow tendencies are warm 
colors, opposed to the cold colors which, on the other 
hand, are those colors having blue tendencies. 

Red, yellow, and blue are primary colors, as everyone 
knows, that is, colors from which all others are derived 
by admixture in varying proportions. When yellow is 
added to the red it becomes first scarlet and finally or- 
ange, when the yellow predominates. When blue is add- 
ed to the red it becomes first crimson, and finally violet, 
as the blue predominates. The “scarlet to orange” scale 
gives us the warm reds, because yellow warmth has been 
introduced, while the “crimson to violet” scale gives us 
cold reds because blue coldness, has been intro- 
duced. Equal yellow and equal blue produce a 
standard green, which yields warm greens as yellow is 
added, or cold greens as blue enters the composition. 
White added to blue or to yellow adds to the degree 
of their “coldness,” as it does to red, for white with red 
always produces pink, which is colder than red. 

The next thing to remember is the difference between 
harmoni-ing and contrasting colors. Harmonizing col- 
ors, you will find, are those that have relative values of 
warmth, or those that have relative values of coldness. 
Again, those colors which have an equal somberness, 
often called dead colors, are colors that are said to har- 
monize when they are brought together. Opposed to 
them are colors used in contrast. Thus, when a cold 
color is used with a warm color, or a warm color with a 
cold color, either is said to be a contrasting color, that 
is, one which sets off, by contrast, the value of the other, 
just as gold finds a contrasting color in deep blue, while 
old rose, fawn color, dove color, and ash color harmon- 
ize, 

Chinese decoration is, broadly speaking, one of con- 
trasting colors, while Japanese decoration is based 
on harmonizing colors. 

However, all good decoration requires contrast as 
well as harmony in its color schemes. When you have 
a room to paper, a carpet to select, a curtain to buy, or 
a house to decorate, bear in mind Mother Nature’s great 
house, the world, and all its rooms—hills, valleys, moun- 
tains, seashores, lake sides, forest, fields and streams 
Consider, for a moment, how Nature handles her prob- 
lems, although the housewife need not think it is meant 
that she should make her home look like all outdoors. 
It is Nature’s way that is suggestive. The forest is dark 
and gloomy and blue-green, for few people dwell there- 
in: therefore if any room in your house must be dark 
and gloomy and blue-green, don’t make it the one where 
the family congregates, the living-room for instance, or 
the dining room, unless you bring notes of yellow and 
red, as contrasting colors introducing warmth into them. 
Instead, these family rooms should be bright and cheer- 
ful. and happy in their coloring as the meadows and 
fields, although I do not mean by that garish or over- 
bright, for light does for the decorator what atmosphere 
does for a Nature. 

Architecture often encounters obstacles that its most 
ingenious resources cannot always overcome alone. The 
decorator’s color sense will often co-operate in allevi- 
ating such a state of affairs. Thus, the application of 
suitable color will help to lighten a dark room, to darken 
a needlessly over-light one, to make a “cold” room ap- 
pear warm, and a “warm” room cool, as when blue tones 
are brought into a south room and yellow tones into one 
With a northern exposure. 

It is just as important that the right colors should be 
placed in a room as it is that the right colors should be 
found in a gown or a hat. Unfortunately, the very wo 
man who would not care to wear a rose-pink waist with 
a turkey-red skirt is often careless enough to be indif 
ferent to the juxtaposition of sofa-pillows on her parlor 
couch, of sofa-pillows whose colors shriek at one an 
Cther quite as much. Even a contrasting color must 
not be one that offends, but perfection in color schemes 
is only attained when all the colors please the educated 
color sense. Quality, too, has a great deal to do with 
color, As an example, old-gold velvet might be just 
right in a room where old-gold denim would be just 
wrong. Women usually have this intuitive sense of color 
and quality, and that always helps them to decide in 
matters of home decoration, 

When one starts out to plan the color scheme for an 
entire room his first step will be to determine the keynote 
color. If. on the other hand, one is merely selecting 
some object for a room already decorated, the color of 
the cbject chosen will be determined by the fact that it 
miust harmonize or contrast properly with the keynote 
color already established in the room. 

_ The purpose of the room, and whether or not it is a 
light room, and other considerations will always affect 
the choice of colors. You will associate dainty colors 
With boudoirs, reception parlors, music rooms; strong 
colors with men’s rooms, smoking rooms, halls; coo! 
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colors for bedrooms in warm countries, and warm colors 
for bedrooms in cool countries. Then this keynote color 
must be one you will not tire of, and one that bears an 
harmonic relation to the colors in the rooms which ad 
join that in which it is to be found. A room that looks 
fairly well by day may not be pleasing by night, and a 
room that appears well under artificial light may lose 
much of its attractiveness by day. These are things which 
every housewife has to consider in planning home dec 
orations. I have an aniline emerald-green and 
ruby-red room look passable under the ameliorating glow 
of gas-light through a pale lilac shade, a room that sim- 
ply shrieked forth its terrible and heartless contrasts by 
day and turned it into a veritable pandemonium of hid 
cousness, 


seen 


Ne 


The Millionaire and the Peasant. 


NCE upon a time a millionaire formed a collection of 
pictures and furniture, says W. Shaw Sparrow, in his 
new book, “House and Home,” not only without help 
but in opposition to friendly good advice. He knew what 
he liked, and had no feeling for the right things in the 
right places, which is the secret of all good furnishing, 
however humble or however costly. He bought many 
fine objects, but put them at variance with each other, 
so that they looked absurd; just as scraps from ancient 
tapestries would be absurd if they were patched into a 
beautiful Persian carpet. Among the jumbles of style 
which this millionaire hit upon, goodness knows how or 
why, was a combination of French impressionist pic 
tures, a “nouveau art” carpet, Pergolese furniture, an 
early Victorian wallpaper, Tudor paneling about five 
feet high, a Lincrusta frieze, a fireplace designed by the 
brothers of Adam, and some modern Chinese pottery. 


Was it worth while? That too adventurous wealthy 
man, and many others, have but one thing to learn, and 
it is well to put in the dictum, “Seek the best advice- 
and pay for it.” 

But to us—the poor majority—the matter is different; 
we cannot afford to turn the arts of the world into our 
obedient servants; but we ought certainly to remember 
that the more we attempt to do the more likely we are 
to fail. Let every ambition sit comfortably in its own 
saddle, voila tout! 


Of course the investment may be either large or small 
as far as the money is concerned; still, whether small 
or large, it should yield the highest possible interest in 
the way we expect, if only because a small sum of money 
to those moderate means is all-important, as much so, 
perhaps, as fifty thousand pounds may be to a million- 
aire. The principle here is not affected by wealth or 
poverty. A cottage may be furnished with fifty pounds 
Or with five hundred thousand; the problem is that noth- 
ing should be chosen which is not the best of its kind 
at the price paid for it. If we pay little or much for 
discomfort, we still buy discomfort, and our purchase, 
vide the proverb, is a double loss; our money is gone 
and there is nothing to represent it worthily 

Thus the aim of furnishing is to get the maximum 
of attractive comfort at a given price, namely, the price 
that a householder can afford without harm to his im- 
mediate prospects. The comfort, too, however little it 
may cost in money, must wear well, for the price of an 
article need not effect its utility and strength. Excel 
lent furniture is made in» woods like deal, ash, and oak: 





DOORWAYS OF TORONTO. 


Residence of Mr. E. J. Perkins, St. George Street 


good ironwork lasts as long as gold; pewter is service- 
able like silver; and remember the earthenware pots 
which have come down to us from prehistoric times. 

Time was when the household arts had traditions 
that grew from age to age, adapting themselves to social 
needs that changed and improved among all classes. 
Each class had a tracitional form of home decoration. 
The poor either bought their furniture from village car 
penters, or made it themselves during the long winter 
evenings; they loved big fires, and bright pots and pans; 
they patterned brick floors with whiting stone, and color- 
ed the walls in different ways. They did what they could 
afford to do, not in a shamefaced manner, but with pride 
and thoroughness 


Then a revolution took place in social life, and was 
so complete that it spared only the good old-fashioned 
cottagers and farmers. Steam and machinery passed 
from one conquest to another; a wonderful industrialism 
swallowed up large country districts; and by this means 
With amazing rapidity, a new civilization was made in 


the rough, for there was no time to build with care. 
kaise ig eee ae a 


The Art of Walking Well. 


=" walk well is art that is almost lost. In the 
strenuous life of to-day a woman is usually satis 
fied if she manages to cover the ground and has no 
time to consider how she does it. The old rule, “to 
keep your shoulders back, your head up, and your back 
straight,” is a good one to follow. It is better to “strut” 
than to stoop, for the former is an error that can be 
vorrected long before it becomes a habit. Tread lightly 
and quickly and walk as if you enjoyed it, instead of 
wandering along as if you were part of a lock-step par- 
ade. Don't dawdle; it’s not necessarily graceful and 
don’t lift your feet as if you wanted to emulate a high- 
stepper at a Horse Show. Walk naturally and you will 
walk well. If you feel that you can’t manage this with- 
out assistance try an hour’s indoor exercise daily, car- 
rying a book on your head as you walk, and you'll be 
surprised to find what a difference it makes 
carriage, 


an 


in your 

No women are more graceful than those who habit- 
ually carry burdens on their heads. By this means they 
attain an erectness and grace that is charming to see. 
Walking is wonderful exercise and a great beautifier, 
but one must know how to walk before one can hope 
for the best results. Hold the shoulders back, the chest 
well out and the abdomen in. This will poise you pro- 
perly on the ball of the foot so your step will be light 
and springy. You will also breathe easily and freely. 


Walk like this and you will benefit in health, temper and 
looks. 





Explorer Cook in Missouri. 


poe some reason or 
other the people of 


the rich and honorable 


State of Missouri have 
become the traditional ex- 
ponents of the “you-gotta- 


They 
sceptics of the scep 


show-me”’ attitude. 
are 


tics, and they are sup 


posed to greet every 


statement with the same 
stony demand for proof 


of 


at 


This condition mind 


however, is not all: a 


monopoly of Missourians 
and just now 
Cook, must 


painful realization of that 


Explorer 
have a very 


fact. At this particular 


1 1 
all the 


the 


world—at 


time 





least, world which 
reads the papers—is “from 
Missouri,” and they de- 
mand in the most insist- 
ent manner to be “showed.” It is for Mr. Cook to do the 
showing. But one or two things have occurred lately 
which cause people to doubt that he can. One of the 
is the report of the committee appointed by the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen to go over his reports. They 
state bluntly that they can find no proof of his 
having reached the pole, and they express doubt of the 
wisdom of the University and the Danish people in hav- 
ing taken quite so much on faith. Another and still more 
striking development, from the popular point of view 
has been the sworn statement of Captain Loose that |} 
“faked” Cook’s records for him in New York. Of course 
it is easily possible to attach too much weight to this 
story of Captain Loose, especially in view of the counter 
charge that Captain Loose admitted having fabricat 
this story to do Cook damage. But whether fabricated 
or not, the story remains, and it is playing a very con 
spicuous part in turning opinion in this country against 
the explorer 


Captain Loose. 





The Suffragists and Mrs. Ward. 


A vice presidency in the National League for the 
Civic Education of Women has been accepted by Mrs 
Humphrey Ward, who is regarded as the leader of the 
anti-suffragists in England. The “antis” in America 
were consequently anxious to have the prestige of her 
name in their efforts directed against the suffragists of 
the United States. 

Quite recently Mrs. Humphrey Ward and Mrs. Ar 
thur Somerville took the negative side of a suffrage de 
bate held in Manchester, England. Councillor Margaret 
Ashton, a sister-in-law of James Bryce; Mrs. F. T 
Swanwick and Miss Margaret Robertson spoke for the 
affirmative. Bishop Weldon, of Manchester, presided 
Entire good nature was preserved on both sides, but 


ut 





almost all the applause went to the suffragists, and at 
the close the audience voted in the affirmative by an 
overwhelming majority. 


SS 


New York lost one of its best known club women recent 
ly when death claimed Mrs. Anna Randall-Diehl, who was 
president of the oldest Shakespearean club in America 
She had been married twice. her second husband having 
been, at one time, U. S. Consul at Java. After Dr 
Diehl’s death she presented his valuable collection of 
coins to the Smithsonian Institution at Washington. Mrs 
Randall-Dieh| wrote and compiled over forty books, and 
edited the American Shakespearean Magazine. The 
Fortnightly Shakespeare Club was founded many years 
ago by her and celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary in 
the memorial library at Stratford-on-Avon. 
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At this season, when in doubt, don’t give. 
* * 


It’s a mighty good turkey that’s worth a doctor’s bill. 


** * 
A full cotton stocking is better than empty silk hose. 
* * 2 


\ bird in the oven is worth two at the poulterer’s. 
* es @ 
It’s a backward lover who waits for the hanging of 
the mistletoe 
* * * 
The proof of the pudding is in the dyspepsia. 
* * © 
Never judge 
weappings. 


the value of a gift by the beauty of its 


* * * 
It’s better to give than receive—the presents most of 
us get. 
* ¢ @ 
The Christmas turkey is at least spared the making of 
New Year's resolutions. 
* *¢ ¢ 
To the small boy, the better the dinner, the bigger the 
ache 
* * © 
It’s better to be dead than unfashionable, but the 
chances are the Christmas bird doesn’t think so 
* * * 
\ full Christmas tree maketh a flat pocket book. 








THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR'S WIFE. 

Frau von Bethmann Hollwegg, whose husband some 
months ago was appointed German Imperial Chancellor, 
is said to be a very charming and attractive woman who 
is well fitted to play an important social part in Berlin. 
She has a clever and interesting face which is said to be 
a truthful index to a charming character. 


A Christmas Hoodoo. 


(* HRISTMAS isn’t all it’s cracked up to be. 


not * 


At least 
These are pcople, who, though 
filled with t ost un-Scrooge-like intentions, and brim- 
ming over with the best of Christmas spirits (strictly 
non-alcoholic be it understood), never yet have managed 
to spend a Christmas day in the orthodox manner. To 


do the thing properly one needs a collection of rosy- 








cheeked children, white-haired grand-parents, pretty 
young girls not averse to lover-like attentions, yards and 
yards of prickly Christmas decorations, with the culmin- 
ating j of playing a sort of new-fangled “Sally 
Waters ne with the plum pudding, in all its dys- 
pepsia toothsomeness, occupying the centre of 
he rir and pretending to be “Sally.” 

But none of these joys ever come my way. Extend 
to me an invitation to spend Christmas with you, and 
even provided I started for your home—a destination, 

more than six miles away and leave sever- 
before the appointed and all-important one, I’d 
get there. No, indeed. Instead I’d wake up to 


find that in fit of mental aberration I’d taken the wrong 
at lropping asleep had managed to dream my 


self a hundred miles beyond my starting place, waking 
to discover that I was in some heaven-forsaken little 
burg where the only means of exodus was a milk train 
that didn’t pass that way until the day after all the 
New Year resolutions had been broken into smithereens 
and their debris honorably interred along with that of 
other good intentions. My enemies always invite me 
to visit them at Christmas; they know I'll never find the 
house. My friends universally believe I fast on the 
occasion of the great annual turkey-fest. 


When I was young and trusting, and believed that 
Providence really did watch over fools, I used to try 
and celebrate Christmas. Year after year I planned to 
realize this ideal, but finally gave it up, snapped my 
fingers at Fate, and decided that in future my Christmas 
would be jolly no matter where I hung out that day, 
provided always that I spent it in a spot—no matter 
what its name or size—where there was a shop with a 
Christmas picture post card in the window; and a hotel 
with something less ancient and honorable than eggs 
and one of their leanest of ancestors for dinner. In 
other words I quit and now sit right down where Christ- 
mas overtakes me and make the best of things, even if 
the “best” amounts to something most people would char- 
acterize as “worst.” So many things have happened to 
me on that date that I am persuaded that if I am.ever 
condemned to—say a session in an electric chair, it 
somehow will be managed that the gentleman who is to 
officiate on that occasion as master of ceremonies and 
button-pusher-in-chief, will be compelled to do his little 
extermination job between the opening of his Christmas 
stocking and the eating of his Christmas dinner 

All Christmases look alike to me. They only vary 
in their degree of disaster. Nowadays I’d feel neglected 
it I just plum-puddinged and turkeyed like the rest of 
humanity. I’d feel as if I had been unjustly robbed of 
variety—that spice of existence. Some Christmases are 
bad. and some are worse, and some of my kind are only 
amusing. Once, for instance, when I was in Texas- 
it was fate, not free will put me there—I discovered sud 
denly that it was Christmas Eve and that I was about 
a thousand miles from anything that looked more inter- 
esting than the Mexican border which, like Sheridan on 
an all-important occasion, was something more than 
thirty miles away. Just the accident of looking at the 
calendar made all the difference. Before that I had 
been content to read the bills of last week’s show at the 
“Opery” house, on the hoardings opposite, and assure 
myself that travelling was a fine thing, and so improving 
to the mind, even if it did ruin the digestion. 

Having discovered the date, I had just begun to 
pity myself and lament that I wasn’t a drummer and so 
entitled to take a hand in a bcisterous poker game, 
sounds of which were wafted over the transom to the 


red plush parlor where I foregathered with myself, when ° 


suddenly a band—what matter its nationality and why 
blame the Germans for everything?—began to play be 
neath the window, selecting “Home, Sweet Home” as a 
nice, cheerful ditty with which to break the silence. The 
Music moved me to tears, not because that farewelling 
prima donnas’ favorite was played in as many keys as 
there were bandsmen, but simply because I longed for 
the inspiring presence of a large and filling piece of 
mother’s mince pie. 

That town was the limit—and then again some—in 
the way of dreariness and outstripped anything the map 
could offer in its line. Consequently it was me for the 
all-enveloping fit of blues and a mind so tinged with 
indigo that it beat the color of the clothes when they 
come home all nicely striped instead of white, from the 
laundry’s bluest of blue-tubs. With the sound of the 
drummers’ merry jests in my ears I trekked for the rail- 
way station, and decided that by hook or crook I would 
get to some place that wasn’t hidden away under the tack, 
before Cheistmas morning broke. I hadn’t forgotten my 
inability t. get anywhere while Santa Claus was about, 
but like all champions, I wanted to break my record. 


Well, the station was there all right. Didn’t seem to 
have been a fire, or a washout, or even a gun duel since 
I’d last seen it. The place looked all serene and quiet. 
I hoped for the best and I continued to hope for 
just about thirty-three seconds after I reached the dinky, 
little platform for it took the agent just that length of 
time to explain to me that number—well, I forget that 
train’s number, but it certainly wasn’t 23—had_ been 
ditched a few hundred miles or so back along the line, 
and wouldn’t send an understudy along until Christmas 
day was on the wane, though a freight might happen by 
in the course of a few hours if I chose to wait and try 
my luck with that. The news hit me just where it 
might be expected to, and like a poor, lost, sorrowing 
soul just chucked out of paradise, I found my way to 
the waiting room and joined myself to the group of 
misery huddled there. 


There was ab- 
Nobody said anything in 
particular out loud, though even the sanctimonious old 
person with the white whiskers was mumbling something 
suspiciously like strong language under his breath. It 
was Mine o’clock at least and the only sound that insis 
tently pierced the silence was the sorrowing voice of a 


We all sat and stared at each other. 
solutely nothing else to do. 





A SOCIETY DRAMATIST. 


The Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton who has already met with great success as a dramatist, her “Warp and 
Woof" having been. well received, when piayed at a London theatre, has just written a miracie play called ‘St. 


Ursula's Pligrimage.”’ 
te: rs taking part. The proceeds of the entertainment a-¢ 


it was produced at the Court Theatre, 


London, recently, many weil known ama- 
to be devoted to the fabric of Wittersham Church, Kent. 





A FUTURE QUEEN AND HER SONS. 
The Crown Princess of Sweden, who is the elder 
daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, has 
the reputation of being one of the best dressed women 


in Europe. In the accompanying picture she and her 
sons are shown at recent manoeuvres, the two young 
Princes saluting the passing regiments. 


freckle-faced five-year-old who at intervals rent the hea 
vens with his passionate weeping as he insisted upon 
taking off his stocking and hanging it up for fear he 
would be overlooked in the general distribution when 
Mr. Santa Claus passed by. Finally the little chap fell 
asleep, and we all fell to brooding and thinking our- 
selves a hardly treated lot. 

When the silence got so thick you could have cut it 
with anything as dull as a woman’s pocket knife, some- 
body broke the silence with a Christmas hard luck story, 
and the rest of us seized the opportunity and immediately 
went him several better, Finally, a tall, scrawny man, 
with a kindly eye, suggested that we all chip in and get 
up some sort of a Christmas for the little kid who was 
stalled along with us. Everyone was agreeable, but there 
was a scarcity of volunteers, as no one knew just what 
was expected. We resolved ourselves into a committee 
of ways and means, and started the good work by com- 
mandeering the big geranium a fat old lady was taking 
to her daughter, or would have taken if the train had not 
played “hookey.” We perched it, pot and all, in the 
centre of the fickety table that helped furnish the waiting 
room, and then came the question of decorations. Each 
and all went down into their grips and pulled out some- 
thing. The old maid produced some pop corn, and with 
the aid of the drummer’s “housewife,” strung it together 
to form festoons. The angel for the top—a peroxided 
creature with a vacant smile—was cut from a magazine 
cover, A bunch of silver stars was evolved from some 
tin foil that came round a stick of chocolate, and promptly 
herded on the tree. 

The boy’s mother produced a toy or two which she had 
provided in case the gentleman who drives reindeer should 
forget, in the pressure of his many ‘calls, to leave an 
offering. ‘These were laid at the base of the geranium 
tree, which blazed up considerably, thanks to two bunches 
of real bloom, a half open bunch of red buds, and a big 
red bow that had once been a necktie. The drummer who 
travelled for a silk house, disappeared in the direction of 
the baggage room and reappeared with a muffler and a 
Windsor tie. The station agent took a hand in the pro- 
ceedings, having kids of his own, and carried word to 
his wife, who sent down a yellow tarlatan stocking full 
of candies, and also did the good Samaritan act to the 
extent of handing out a great pot of tea so strong a poker 
couldn’t lie down in it. 

Along with the liquid consignment came a jar ot 
cookies, and say, well the tenderest turkey graced by the 
reddest of cranberry sauce never looked so good to me, 
and most of the others weren’t for contradicting my 
specially expressed opinion on the subject—at least not 
in any way noticeable, as there wasn’t enough left to fur 
nish a first course for a canary bird’s breakfast when we 
got through. : 

Well, when the tree was ready and the angel stuck in 
place with a hatpin, and all the bits cleared away, we sat 
down to wait until that small hoy made up his mind to 
quit sleeping and take a genuine interest in life. We 
drew up round the stove, and while one man stoked the 
rest amused themselves by telling just what they'd best 
like to have to eat, provided they were within reach of 
Welmonico’s and mothér’s buttery combined, and the 
pocket book allowing a regular tuck-in. 


When we got tired of making menus that couldn't be 


lived up to, and giving orders that couldn't be filled, save 
n the matter of cald water and apples, there being a 
plentiful supply of the one in the water cooler, and of the 
other in a basket belonging to a six-foot-four countryman, 
we wandered on to yarhing about ourselves, Say, the 


hours flew so fast we were pretty well surprised when 
somebody drew a watch and announced that it was get 
ting on to four a.m, Just then the kid woke up, and 
when he'd rubbed his eyes a bit, he lit on that tree like a 
young bull terrier chasing a cat, and the way he clung 
to the table-edge was wonderful to see. We had a solemn 
hand-out of gifts, and there prebably never was a happier 
youngster than that kid as he sat on the floor and looked 
them all over in turn. 

Life lost its zest for the rest of us just about then, but 
it wasn’t long after when we got a chance to stretch out 
in the caboose of a freight and fall into slumber. As for 


my Christmas dinner—well, the hoodoo sure worked all 
right, for when we finally struck the place we were bound 
for, it was only to find that dinner was over and the folks 
at the little hotel said the best they could do for us was 
cheese and crackers and one drumstick among six. 
This year? Well, I’ve about quit making plans. Seems 
about as sensible to me as looking for strawberries in a 
snow drift, but I’d like right well to eat just where I am. 
But there’s no saying what'll happen, Between then and 
now I might inadvertently dispute the right of way with 
a racing motor on a dark night and find myself in the 
hospital, provided there was enough of me left to make it 
worth while. I guess I'll just stick to chance: then ] 
won’t be arousing any opposition, or taking extra chances. 
GC. hom: 
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Christmas Shopping. 


HW, the day I went a-shopping! 
Went to do my Christmas Shopping! 

Went to buy a muff for Mother, 
Went to buy a pipe for Father, 
Went to buy a doll for Grandma, 
And gold spectacles for Baby,— 
No—oh, no—it was the other 
Way about! But Mercy Gracious! 
Such a wild, bewildering chaos 
Was the crowded shopping district. 
’Twas enough to drive me frantic. 
Ever thicker, thicker, thicker, 
Surged the crowd at all the counters. 
Ever deeper, deeper deeper 
Plunged my hand into my pocket. 
Recklessly I spent my savings; 
Paid too much for Kitty’s present; 
Bought a clock for Leonora 
When I know that she has seven! 
Bought a chafing-dish for Robert 
Though he simply hates welsh rabbit! 


But no one can reason clearly 

In a jostling crowd of people; 
Hustling, bustling, frantic people 
Matching samples, snatching bargains, 
Asking questions, scolding salesgirls. 
Once I asked a haughty walker 

To direct me to the “Notions.” 

But the crowd around the counter 
Squeezed and jammed like surging waters! 
Homeward then I sadly hied me, 
Saying, “I will go to-morrow, 
Bright and early in the morning. 
And before the crowd assembles, 

I will do my Christmas shopping.” 
But, you know how many duties 
Face a housewife in the morning. 
Johnny’s luncheon, Susy’s mittens, 
Baby’s bottle, Bridget’s orders, 

All at once to be looked after. 
Husband going, tradesmen coming, 
And the telephone bell ringing, 

Till the morning, swiftly slipping, 
Is half gone before I’m ready 

Once again to start out shopping, 
Once again to breast the surging 
Of the tides of Christmas shoppers, 
Once again to struggle vainly 

With the overworked floorwalker, 
With the weary, hurried salesgirls, 
With impatient fellow shoppers. 


Then I vow a deep and mighty 
Vow within my panting bosom, 
That next Christmas I will surely 
Buy my presents in September, 
Or November at the latest! 
Quite forgetting ’tis the nineteenth 
Time I’ve made this resolution! 
Quite ignoring certain knowledge 
That each woman in the country 
Makes this resolution yearly, 
And she never, never keeps it! 
—Carolyn Wells. 


a 


An amusing story is told of the Kaiser’s youthful 
days when as a small boy of four he attended the mar- 
riage of King Edward and Queen Alexandra, Becoming 
restless he wriggled about considerably during the cere- 
mony much to the annoyance of his uncles, the late 
Duke of Edinburgh and the Duke of Connaught, be- 
tween whom he was sitting. The former is said to 
have admonished the child who remained quiet biding 
his time, and then slipping down on the floor severely 
bit the knees of first one uncle and then the other. As 
both Dukes were attired in kilts, his little revenge was 
far from painless. 


A SOCIALISTIC PEERESS. 

The Countess of Warwick, who has played so many 
parts in British affairs, from those demanded by “her 
high social position to establishing a college where 
would-be women farmers may practice agriculture, is 
undoubtedly still one of the handsomest women in 
England. Lady Warwick is an enthusiastic horse- 
woman, and the accompanying picture was taken quite 
recently when she was hunting with the Quorn. Her 
interests are many-sided and range from literature to 
socialism. 
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PECULIARITIES OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


By WILLIAM JAMES 





EXAMPLE No. 1. 


Compare this picture of the City Hall, 
Temple Building, with photo No. 2, 
same lens at almost the 


taken from the 
taken with the 
same _ time. 


HE pheteesranhic lens is one of the most accurate and 
useful of niodern instruments. The best anastigmats 

are corrected to a ten-millionth of an inch, and the glass 
surfaces are ground in such a way that distortion does not 
exist in the image. Even with the best anastigmat lenses 
there are peculiarities which are not thought to exist, as 
I will proceed to show. A Cooke lens is a good lens, the 
writer having used one for years and found it to work 
admirably. Ata pinch a 5 x 4 lens of this make has been 
used with good results on 8 x 10 plate. 
of the Toronto City Hall tower, taken from the Temple 
Building, was made with this Cooke lens. The plate is 
43 x 63, and a half was used for each exposure. Had th 


The photograph 


2 
. 


The tower here is much larger than in No. 1 
the 


my 


diameter, 


possession 


for 


EXAMPLE 


many 


years, 
part of telescope object glass. 





No. 2. 
, although 


lens was not shifted or re-focussed. 


I found a lens 14 inch 


On placing it 


in front of my Cooke lens I found the focus increased to 


nearly 


three times. 


This supplementary lens I used to 


take picture No. 3, while No. 4 was taken without its aid 


from the 


same 


iewpoint. 


After this preliminary trial, I 


quickly got a card box and made a cell in which I placed 


the new found lens, the lid suiting as a 


cap to fit over all. 


This now forms part of my ordinary outfit, and its im- 
mediate cost was only five cents for the pill box. 


When you have 


a good lens and know how to use it, 


some attention must be given to the other photographic 


materials used, 


which leave a 





EXAMPLE No. 5. 
Taken with a sort of lens popular with amateurs. 


whole plate been used, a wide-angle view could have been 
made, but the picture taken is less than the lens is sup- 
posed to cover at full aperture. In No. 1 view the tower 

is both broader and longer than in No. 2. This was on 
the extrenie edge inside field of view. The smaller tower 
—No 2—was the one which is near the middle of the 
plate, There is no apparent distortion in the larger image, 
both being in perfect proportions. But why should there 
be such a striking difference? ‘The camera was not shift- 
ed between exposures, neither was focussing done, 
and both were taken with the the only 
movement between the exposures being a slight turn given 
to the tripod top. The results of this experiment are suffi- 

cient to show conclusively that a wide angle picture must 
of necessity contain in itself some error which may pass 
unnoticed, and the moral seems to be not to use a wide 
angle lens when a narrow angle lens will work equally as 
well. 


any 


same aperture, 


often recommended to the 


Supplementary lenses are 
The writer has often de 


amateur on his hand camera 




















EXAMPLE No. 4. 
Photo made with a Cooke lens. 


claimed against their use as being only 
and likely to give disappointment to the user. 


a poor addition 
Lying un 


cared for amongst a collection of odd lenses that were 1n 


At first glance it 
but make a closer comparison, 


is clearer than No. 6, 


permanent impression on 
all the work attempted. 

Early experiments 
should be made with some 
different brands of sensi- 
tive plates. Every user of 
a camera ought to see 
clearly that the plate 
which renders colors in 
better gradation should 
have preference, but they 
do not, and the plate 
which fails in this particu- 
mr is in by far the 
greater demand, although 
the cost is the same. 

My own preference for 
small Kodoid 
plate. This is the ordin- 
ary kodak film loosely at- 
tached to black card, and 
is used in the same way 
as glass plates in plate 
holders. They cost a 
little more, but are easy 
to store, and have all the 
qualities to be desired. In 
making exposures of in- 


sizes is the 


teriors they are not as good as backed glass plates, as the 
films nearly always show halation, when the glass plates 


work perfectly. 


One of the street billboards is a very wood test as to 


This picture was made with a lens costing no more than the one 
it brings out every detail of the advertisements and clouds. 


what can be done 


with different plates, 


~ 





EXAMPLE No. 6. 


No. 5 


Was anh 


Imperial landscape slow plate, not Ortho 


No 



























6 


was at 


1 Imperial N.F. 


Ortho, but with addition 








a 


EXAMPLE 
An enlargement of No. 4, with a 5- 


No. 3. 


cent supplementary 
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of five times color screen, exposure about two seconds. 

The poorest of these is No. 5, and the best is No. 6. 
From these we learn that a fast plate is not the best for 
landscape, as the slow plate, No. 6, gives a better render- 
ing. The clouds are rendered much the best by the use 
of a color screen, and the multi-colored billboard at once 
is easily readable. It can readily be understood that firms 
do not spend fortunes by making such unreadable adver- 
tisements as might appear in No. 6. A 5 x 4 Cooke lens 
on 63 x 43 plate aperture F. 12 was the same for both 
photos. 





Some Christmas Devices. 
ners was quite a little girl, with features pointed by pov- 
VU erty, and garb that had evidently done duty for some 
much older and than herself. She 
in front of the bewildering display of dolls in 


one bigger stopped 


one of 





the big department stores and regarded it longingly, her 
attention apparently being attracted particularly by the 
shar es Inyo? air , 

charms of a flaxen-haired young person in a gorgeous 


frock. A philanthropic man whose attention was caught 
by the child’s admiration of the doll, asked her if 

would like have it for her She looked at him 
shrewdly it I'd much rathe 


she 


and answered, “Sure. bi r have 


7° 








some new boots for me little brudder instead Animated 
by the spirit of Christmas, the man gave her the price 
of a pair of “me brudder's boots,” and also placed the 
doll in her arms ‘Ain’t you s% jueried the 
saleslady as she saw the child slip her parcel to a small 
companion, and resume her intent gaze upon the doll 
“H’m, yes,” said t hil but I want to land a pair of 
boots for meself beforé home This tale hasn’t 
any moral, but it may serve to deter someone from in 
discriminate cl fte his season would 
be a pity. 
* * * 

There are lots of people best described as “poor; but 

proud,” who hate to be placed under obligations which 


they feel they cannot ret 
always bring as much pain as pleasure. To eliminate 
the former and leave nothing but happiness in connection 
with the little gift, it is wise to offering 
anonymously with a_ simple inscription, “from Santa 
Claus.” To be sure one will miss being thanked, but at 
this time of year it’s the giving and not the receiving that 
counts. Besides, an anonymous gift has a touch of the 
romantic about it, and romance is usually lacking in the 
lives of the “poor, but proud.” It’s an experiment worth 
trying, but in being charitable to those less fortunate 
than yourself, remember the story of the small girl whose 
mother wished to teach her to be generous, and with that 
end in view persuaded her to give up a lot of ker toys to 
send to poor children she did not know. The little girl 
saw one after another of her treasured possessions packed 
away in a big box, and looked on stoically until the sug- 
gestion was made that the dearest of baby dolls should be 
included in the lot. Then she rebelled. Nothing appeased 
her grief, not even the suggestion that “Santa” would 
bring her another and a bigger doll. “Mama,” she walled, 
“if God sent you another baby would you give me away?’ 
The child kept her doll, and to tell the truth most of 1 
would be more content could we keep for ourselves sa 
things which we have bought for others instead of hav- 
ing to pack them up in tissue paper and ribbon and send 
them off. After all, a gift that isn’t given willingly is no 
gift at all. 





To such, Christmas gifts 


send one’s 


* * *& 
are not unknown this season as hat 


Wreaths of holly 


decorations, but a pretty young girl, who was probably 


g 
older than she looked, walked down Yonge street the 
other day with a good sized sprig of mistletoe nestling 
in the airgrette that trimmed her Russian turban. 50 


unconscious, apparently, was she of her unusual hat decora- 
tion that she did not the looks that were 
directed towards it by half the men she met. Possibly 
the mistletoe was the result of a prank of mischievous 
school boy brother, but it was probably owing to her own 
serene unconsciousness that she managed to proceed on 
her way without having her attention unpleasantly drawn 
to its presence. The fashion is not one that’s likely to 
become general, and the chances are that the good old 
custom of wearing the mistletoe on the drawing-room 
chandelier will again prove popular this season, unless 
that apartment boasts a centre table. 


seem to notice 


* * * 


The mailing .of the 
Christmas present is quite 
as important as its selec- 
although there are 
lots of people who don’t 
realize it until weeks 
afterwards, when they 


tion, 





learn that their offerings 

have gone astray Any- 

one who doubts this, need 

only spend a few minutes 

in the post office any 

afternoon just prior to 

Christmas and watch the 

hit-or-miss method wit! 

which brown paper bun- 

dles are consigned to 

their destinations. Only 

the other day a fluffy 

young person in the lates 

of “creations” fluttered 

a post office and 

bought some care 

used for No. 5, but note how ) len how 
many it would take to 

ver the postage of the 

parcel she had in her hand Leaving the icket she 


into the proper receptable 
afterwards she fluttered back 


al axing her wa 


the parcel 
\ moment 


promptly dropped 


and disappeared 










fore the stamp 


good 
if 


placed where 





+h 
r 


imps ¢ t be 
they were nest wanted, before the 
nackage i gone beyond recall. The 
whole affair took up several minutes 
of valua ne, and as the fluffy 


d out of 


smiles, 


} 


, > ldn't 
vas sorry ana en he ce t 


uid 









Men are just like children 


you can alwavs manage them pro 


vided you take them the right 


And 


one 


way.” 
that incident was probably only 


out of dozens that have tended 


} 


to hold up His Majesty’s mail service 


this week in every large post office 


lens. in the country 





A FUTURE COUNTESS. 

Lady Ingestre, who visited Canada a few years ago, 
is the wife of Viscount Ingestre. eldest son of Lord 
Shrewsbury. Lady tIngestre is a sister of the 6th 
Marquis of Anglesey. 





Is There a Santa Claus > 


following paragraphs, in answer to a 
query 
original! 


THE child’s 
as to whether there is a Santa Claus was 
published years ago in the editorial columns 
of the New Sun. Thestory is here reprinted that 
those of the present generation who have never seen it 
perchance, have forgotten it, may once more 
opportunity of placing it in their scrap books: 
rages gen eee 
W* take pleasure in answering at once and thus prom- 
inently, the communication below, expressing at 
the same time our great gratification that its faithful 
author is numbered among the friends of The Sun: 
“Dear Editor: I am 8 years old 


York 


have 
the 


“Some of my little friends say there is no Santa 
Claus. ; 

“Papa says, ‘If you see it in The Sun it’s so.’ 

“Please tell me the truth: is there a Santa Claus? 


“Virginia O’Hanlon. 


“115 West Ninety-fifth street.” 

Virginia, your little friends are wrong. They have 
been effected by the skepticism of a skeptical age. They 
do not believe except they see. They think that nothing 


can be which is not comprehensible by their little minds. 


All minds Virginia, whether they be men’s or children’s 
are little. In this great universe of ours man is a mere 
insect, an ant, in his intellect, as compared with the 


boundless 


world about him, as measured by the intelli- 
gence capable of grasping the whole truth and know 
ledge. 

Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa Claus. He exists 
as certainly as love and generosity and devotion exist, 
and you know that they abound aid give to your life 
its highest beauty and joy. Alas! how dreary would be 
the world if there were no Santa Claus. It would be 


There would 
romance to 
should have no en- 

The eternal light 
world would be extin 


as dreary as if titre were no Virginias. 
be no childlike 
make tolerable 
joyment, except in 
with which 
guished. 
Not believe in Santa Claus! 


then, no 
existence 


faith 
this 


poetry, no 
We 

and sight. 
childhood fills the 


sense 


You might as well not 


believe in fairies! You might get your papa to hire 
men to watch in all the chimneys on Christmas Eve to 


Claus, 


catch Santa 


but even if they did not see Santa 
Claus coming down, what would that prove? Nobody 
sees Santa Claus, but that is no sign that there is no 
Santa Claus. The most real things in the world are 


those that neither children nor men can see. Did you 





ever See fairies dancing on the lawn? Of course not, 
but that’s no proof that they are not there. Nobody can 
conceive or imagine all the wonders there are unseen 
and unseeable in the world 

You may tegr apart the baby’s rattle and see what 
makes the noise inside, but there is a veil covering the 
unseen world which not the strongest man, nor even 
the united strength of all the strongest men that ever 
lived, could tear apart. Only faith, fancy, poetry, love, 
romance, can push aside that curtain and view and pic- 
iure the supernal beauty and glory beyond. Is it real? 
Ah, Virginia, in all this world there is nothing else 
real and abiding 

No Santa Claus! Thank God! lives, and he 
lives forever A thousand © years from now, Virginia, 
nay, ten times ten thousand years from now, he will 


continue to make glad the heart of childhood. 





















The Pup: “He has broken all his 
other 
Presents; | s’pose it will be my turn next.” 
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Rub your hands, face 
“and neck gently with 


— 


Its healing and purifying properties instantly 
become active. hts work is not on the surface 
—but in the pores. That’s because Sanitol 
Face Cream is instantly absorbed. The oxy- 
gen in it neutralizes the impurities in the pores 
—feeds the blood vessels and leaves that 
transparency which is the sign of a perfectly 
healthy skin. 

Being absorbed quickly and containing no 
grease, Saniiol 
Face Cream is 
conventent to use 
atany time. No 
danger of soiling 
anything with 
which it comes in 
contact. 


25c. 


everywhere 




















DOQOQOOOOO 


QOOOOOOOO® 


CHRISTMAS 
MORNING 


We will promptly de- 
liver to some over- 
looked friend a pack- 
age of Ford's delicious 
chocolates and bon- 
bons. 


Just Telephone 
936 


Main 


FORD'S 


83 King St., W. 


DOOOOOQOOO 


POQOOOOOOO 


OCOOQDODOOOE' 


HOME IMPROVEMENTS 


Tasty decoration makes the 
home more agreeable and 
considerably increases its in- 
trinsic value. Ask for an 


estimate. 
Office Phone, M. 2877. 
Residence Phone, Col. 435 


AMES J. O'HEARN & SON 


Decorators 
249 QUEEN STREET WEST 


Surely the satisfaciion in 
WORTH knowing that your clothes 

are clean and well pressed 
THE is worth the small cost of 
COosT renovation. Our methods 
satisfy. 


R. PARKER @ Co., 
Cleaners and Dyers, 1 oronto. 
201 and 791 Yonge St., 59 King St. 
W., 471 and 1324 Queen St. W., 
277 Quee: Street East. 


Toronto 
Saturday 
Night 

As a 


Christmas 
Git— 


Send your friends the 
Paper fora year: : : 


Price - $3.00 


PER ANNUM 


MONG applicants for service as 
A a general housemaid in a cer- 
tain family was a raw-boned Irish 
girl of rather forbidding aspect. 

“Do you love children?” asked the 
mistress of the house, when satisfied 
that the girl would suit with respect 
to most requirements. 

“Well, mum,” responded the Celt, 
with a grim smile, “that al] depends on 
the wages.” 














A WEEK of dances will be next week, one every night 
CL except Saturday, when the Hunt Club will probably be 
the scene of a final Cinderella for New Year. On the 
following week Mrs. Salter Jarvis gives a dance at Mc- 
Conkey’s, and Mrs, E. Y. Eaton’s postponed dance is on 
for the first week of the year. 
bd 
St. Margaret’s College had its holiday dance last 
Friday with great success and the merry Christmas tree 
for the small pupils on Tuesday, Dec. 21. At both, the 
principal and staff left nothing undone to ensure the 
enjoyment of everyone, and the Christmas tone in the 
air lent an added fillip both to the dance and the after- 
noon entertainment. 
we 
Mrs. Vincent Green is enjoying Christmas at Mon- 
treal. Mrs. Irving and Mrs. Rupert Bruce will spend 
Christmas in Rome. Miss Birchall will spend the holi- 
day on the ocean. Mr. and Mrs. Murray Alexander will 
spend Christmas in Santa Barbara, Cal. 
% 
Mr. and Mrs, Peters gave a very successful dance 
for the young friends of their pretty debutante, Miss 
Florence, an only daughter, in the Metropolitan rooms 
on Monday evening. One 
or two matrons kept the 
host and hostess company 
during the evening, but all 
the dancing guests were of 
the young set, and many in 
their first season. Mrs. 
Peters wore’ a handsome 
Russian net and lace cos- 
tume, mounted on white, 
and Miss Peters her 
charming coming-out gown 
of white satin and pearls. 
She carried a large round 
bouquet of mignonette and 
pink sweet peas, sashed with 
satin ribbons, and a table 
full of other flowers, roses 
and others were arranged 
in the drawing room. Miss 
Peters combines a most at- 
tractive face with a very 
unaffected and girlish 
frankness of manner, and 
since her debut at the 
Charity Ball, has been: ad- 
mired wherever she ap- 
pears. She is very popu- 
lar with her young friends, 
and had scarcely a refusal 
for her dance even in such 
a busy week. Of the sister 
buds who enjoyed it were 
Miss Horrocks, Miss Fast- 
wood, Miss McKee, Miss the peerage.” Their 
Robins, Miss Clarkson, attended by Royalty, 
Miss Bowes, Miss Edwards, 
Miss Haney, Miss McMur- 
rich, Miss Evelyn Reid and 
one or two others. Belles 
of One more season’s experience were Miss Margeurite 
Cotton and Miss Edyth Snelgrove, the former in maize 
satin and the latter in a most becoming shade of mauve. 
Miss Rogers was charming in pink, with ribbons in her 
up-to-date coiffure. The music and floor were excellent 
and the guests evenly divided, a Jack for every Jill. 
Mr. and Mrs. Peters have settled in Toronto within the 
last few years, and Mr. Peters purchased the Cockburn 
residence at the corner of Maple avenue and Sherbourne 
street, in Rosedale, some time ago. About eleven o’clock 
supper was served in the banquet hall, from a buffet 
centered with a pyramid of pink shaded lights, pink 
roses and delicate sprays of white bloom and foliage, 
the effect being very graceful and dainty. Those who 
enjoyed Miss Peters’ coming-out dance will keep a happy 
memory of a very pleasant event. 
we 
Twenty young bachelors certainly sent out the most 
origina] invitations to their Yuletide dance which have 
been seen for many moons. The card is of brown pre- 
pared paper like parchment, the red ink, the quaint 
spelling and the old-time wording combine to make the 
cards a souvenir worth preserving. On the upper left 
hand corner a spray of real mistletoe is pinned by a 
silver nail, with “O! ye bachelor’s button,” as a hint 
of the abject condition of the twenty bachelors in the 
matter of conventional fastenings. Dominoes and masks 
are de rigueur for the first four dances. The twenty 
“Squiers” are O. N. Scott, Gerald Muntz, R. C. Dar- 
ling, Allan Taylor, Harold Suydam, Harry Miller, Rus- 
sel} Lawrence, Norman Gooderham, T. W. Anderson, 
T. W. Forward, Leonard Morrison, Walter W. Merry, 
Norman Harvey, Norman Copping, Albert Gooderham, 
Victor Dyas, Dr. Norman Wilson, Albert Sanderson, 
R. Dunlop, Ross Medland, George Ryerson, Bartlet 
Rogers, Andrew Duncanson and Austin Campbell. I 
hear the originality of the invitations is only a sample 
of what is to be unfolded in the programmes and other 
arrangements 
4 
Mrs. A. D. Clark, 240 Bloor street west, has issued 
invitations for a dance in honor of her daughter, Muriel, 
to be held at Mr. P. M. Clark’s residence, 25 Avenue 
road, on January 4. 
s 
Major J. F. Macdonald is spending Christmas with 
his sisters in New York. . 
we ‘ 
Mrs. Edward Jones celebrated her _ ninetieth 
birthday on Monday by the yearly tea party and 
gathering of her relatives and old intimate friends, 
which has grown each year more interesting as 
the lady whose anniversary it celebrates nears 
her century. The bonny cake with its four score 
and ten candles, the beautiful flowers sent to the cher- 
ished old lady, the smiles and greetings and the excel- 
lent tea were admired and enjoyed to the utmost. One 
very old and esteemed friend was absent this week for 





MRS. ERNEST GUINNESS. 


One of the prettiest young matrons in . 
Ireland, that land of many beauties. Mrs. riedly for England, on 


Ernest Guinness has made herself very popular 
in Dublin society. She is the daughter of the 
late Sir George Russell of Swallowfield Park, 
near Reading, and her husband is described as 
“one of the cleverest mechanics connected with 


was one of the most 
brilliant social events of 1903. 













the first time in many years and was greatly missed. It 
was Mrs. G. R. R. Cockburn who is slowly rallying from 
a long and painful siege of neuritis and was, of course, 
unable to be present, but sent her usual sweet reminder, 
a bouquet of lily of the valley. The warmest congratu- 
lations were offered to Mrs. Jones who was in wonderful 
form and accepted them most graciously. 
bf 


Mrs, Gurney is giving a tea next Tuesday at her 
residence in Walmer road. Mrs. Sanford Evans’ name 
On the invitations assures her friends of the pleasure of 
seeing her on that date. 

us 

Mrs. G. R. R. Cockburn has been a little better the 

past fortnight, and able to sit up for a short time. 
s 

Mr. Charles Plummer, of Sylvan Tower, is also 

mending after his long and dangerous illness. 
w 

Mr. Long-Innes, who was an officer in the Ordinance 
department at the Old Fort during several years’ resi- 
dence in Toronto, recently obtained long leave on ac- 
count of ill health and has gone to his people in England. 
His convalescence from 
diphtheria was very slow, 
and his ‘Toronto friends 
hope the change will hasten 
it. Mr. Long-Innes will be 
stationed at Woolwich af- 
ter the New Year. 

ad 

I heard to-day a rumor 
of the engagement of Cap- 
tain Frank Stanley Morri- 
son, formerly of Stanley 
Barracks, to a rich and 
fascinating belle Ameri- 
caine. Her name and ad- 
dress are not to hand, but 
Captain Morrison’s friends 
here are ready to congratu- 
late him should the rumor 
prove a true one, 

cd 

Major and Mrs. Bick- 
ford and Captain Scott ar- 
rived from England last 
week, and will be here 
for some weeks. 

we 

Mr. Frederic Nichols, of 
the Homewood, and _ his 
son, Walter, left very hur- 








Monday, being most con- 
cerned at the ill news of 
Mr. H. G. Nicholls’ serious 
attack of appendicitis, for 
which he was operated 
upon in London. Mr. Nich- 
olls and Mr. Walter Nich- 
olls sailed on the Mauri- 
tania on Wednesday. Mrs. 
Nicholls is in England with her husband. 
we 
Miss Campbell Noble will return to Edinburgh in Jan- 
uary. She has made hosts of friends here and before 
leaving Toronto will spend a little while with Mr. and 
Mrs, Loudon, with whose clever daughter, Elsie, she 
had many good times in Edinboro’. The Misses Lou- 
don returned recently from a visit to Mr. and Mrs. 
Herb. Loudon in Strathroy. 
#4 


marriage, which was 


Mrs. A. M. M. Kirkpatrick is giving a holiday dance 
for her young people next Tuesday evening. 
we . 


Mr. Turner gave a very jolly dinner at the Hunt Club 
on Saturday evening for some visitors in town. 

we 

On Monday, Dec. 20, the death occurred of Mrs. 
Henry de Blaquiere, whose husband belonged to one of 
the oldest families to settle in Ontario. Mrs. de Blaqu- 
iere was a very aged lady, quiet, reserved and in her 
Way a clever conversationalist. She has lived for many 
years in Toronto, only seeing her friends very quietly, 
but always glad to see them. Her passing removes 
another link with the past of Canada, in which Margaret 
Lucretia de Blaquiere was, in her day, a well-known 
figure. 

% 

Miss Patti Warren, accompanied by Miss Ruby War- 
ren, has returned from Montreal. Miss Ruth Smith and 
Miss Louise Campbell Macdonald, two of Miss Edgar’s 
students are home for Christmas vacation. 

ae 

The marriage of Miss Florence Anne McLeod, 
daughter of the late W. C. McLeod, of Woodstock, and 
Mr. Morse Tillinghurst Burtin, of Lockport, N.Y., will 
take place at the residence of Mr. W. Hyslop, brother-in- 
law Of the bride, on Wednesday, January 5, at 4.30. 

we 


Mrs. Paul Krell, who was starting from London, Eng., 
for a tour around the world, was obliged to postpone 
her trip on account of an operation which she had to 
undergo last week. 

ve 

Family reunions are the order of the day. There 
will be dinners this evening at most of the big residences. 
The pall of mourning which has ‘fallen over, Masquoteh, 
on the death of Mrs. Baldwin, which occurred on Tues- 
day, will make Christmas a quiet one for the family. 
Mr. Beardmore gives a dinner to-night at Chudleigh. 

me 


Miss Clinton, who has been the guest of Mrs. John 
Cawthra, returned to her home in New York for Christ- 
mas, 

ue 

Miss Gladys Murton, who was visiting Mrs. Clinch, 
has gone home for Christmas, but will return next week 
to attend some of the smart dances en train, just before 
the New Year. 










McQUARRIES, LIMITED 


PHONES MAIN 17726-7726 


The most Fashionable and Ex- 
clusive Creations in Street Suits, 
House Costumes, Dinner Gowns, 
Evening Dresses, Opera Wraps, 
Driving Cloaks, Auto Coats, 
Ulsters, Ponyette Coats, Silk 
Lace and Net Waists, Silk Petti- 
coats, Neckwear, Belts, Fancy 
Pins, Buckles, Ruschings .. .°. 





See those Dainty Souvenir Boxes—Pretty Gift Notions 


McQUARRIES, LIMITED 


282 YONGE STREET 








Cook’s Turkish and Russian Baths 


Extend Season’s Greetings to their many 
patrons, and trust to be favored 
with the patronage of all old patrons, 
and many new ones during 1910 


202 and 204 King Street West 
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UP TO AND AROUND $4,000.00 GIFTS | 


OUR DIAMOND ASSORTMENTS 


contain many dazzling specimens of Jeweled handicraft. 
To specialize would be next to impossible. There is so 
much scope and newness throughout for the gift-buyer 
with “the hundreds” that it necessitates an acceptance of 
our invitation to come and see. 

“RARE GEM” CREATIONS, where the DIAMOND, 
PEARL, RUBY, OLIVINE, SAPPHIRE and EMER- 
ALD rival each other in jealous splendor, are here for 
the gem-lover to admire and to favor. A willing and 
capable staff are at your service. 
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skin. 
Campana’s Italian 


has been used. 


will but use it. 


all cold weather skin 





UR parting was in peace. An- 
other day 
Shall mafk our courteous greeting 
—even so. 


Have we not learned that still the 


easier way 
Is wiser far to go? 


The times have made us what we 


are; we crowd 
Beneath a placid brow a thought: 
uncouth. 


Only to those untutored is allowed 


The privilege of truth. 


The generations that went quietly 


Have left their mark upon us, and, 
in turn, 


Our passions know that tame civility 


Caged animals must learn. 


Before one’s host should be disturb- 
ed a jot 
(So runs the code) we turn with 
easy mien 


To clasp the dank hand of Iscariot 


Rather than make a scene. 


And so to-day my hand touched yours 
the while 
You knew what right it had, as 
well as I, 
To dash from off your mouth its 
fawning smile 
And brand and burn its lie. 
‘Tis well, no doubt, that careful 
training grips 
The throat of honesty. Yet well 
you knew 
Back of the civil greeting on my lips 
The name that fitted you. 


And so we part in peace to meet 
again . 
With gracious words—no doubt 

the wiser way— 
Yet, once upon a time, the world 
bred men, 
Not mummers in a play. 
—Theodosia Garrison, in Ainslee’s 
Magazine. 


Max Fiedler, the conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, who 
is now in America, has brought with 
him a great deal of new music which 


B. & H. B. KEN 8 ated 


Raw winds—make the hands chapped. sleet or snow 
makes faces red and rough. 
There is one sure cure for chapped hands and rough, red 


beautiful complexions, during the last twenty-seven years it 
It will preserve yours, my dainty worrying lady, if you 


It preserves beautiful complexions. 

It cures chapped. hands. 

It heals rough red skin of face and neck. 

It heals sore lips, and prevents their cracking. 

If used regularly during Winter months it will prevent 


Try one 25c. bottle from your druggist. Insist on getting 
Campana’s Italian Balm. 
E. G. WEST & CO., WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 
Sole Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario. 


Yonge Street 
TORONTO 


WEATHER 


Balm has preserved thousands of 


troubles. 


is to be played by the Orchestra dur- 
ing the present season. Noticeable 
on the list are four works by Fred- 
erick Delius; his “Paris,” “Appal- 
achia,” “In a Summer Garden,” 
“Brigg Fair.” The Finnish com- 
poser Sibelius is also represented by 
four works new to Boston at least 
and probably new to most of the 
country. They are the “Swahnevit” 
Suite, Opus 54; “En saga symphonic 
poem; “Night Ride and Sunrise,” 
symphonic poem, opus 55, and the 
“Swan of Tuonela.” One of the in- 
teresting features of the season will 
be the performance for the first time 
in Boston and probably for the 
first time in the East of Richard 
Strauss’s first tone poem “Macbeth.” 
It was played by Theodore Thomas in 
Chicago some years ago, but has 
never been on a programme in the 
East. Mr. Fiedler also purposes per- 
forming “Don Quixote” which Mr. 
Gericke brought out some eight years 
ago. He also announces the “Sin- 
fonia Domestica,” which Dr. Muck 
did two years ago. and the Suite for 
wood-wind instruments. In general 
Mr. Fiedler has marked out a very 
interesting season for’ the Boston 
series. He will do the first, second, 
fourth, sixth and ninth symphonies of 
Beethoven, the fourth of Brahms, 
the seventh of Bruckner, Gold- 
mark’s “Rustic Wedding,” Haydn’s 
Symphony in E flat major, Mozart’s 
symphonies in E flat major, G minor, 
C major, Schumann's B flat major 
symphony and Tschaikowsky’s ‘Man- 
fred.” It is planned for Boston to 
have fourteen soloists in the twenty- 
four programmes, this to include the 
quartet needed for the performance 
of the Ninth Symphony. 


—_———_.»-- . 

The Attendant—You mustn't handle 
the musical instruments, sir. The 
Visitor—Oh, don’t you be afraid—I 
can’t play ‘em!—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 

-__ OS 0 

“Well, Miranda, they’ve found the 
North Pole at last.” “Sakes alive, 
Hiram! You don’t say! Where did 
they find it "—New Orleans Times- 
Democrat. 
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We tells us the things made 
known in our dreams? A 
woman writer was confiding to me the 
origin, so far as she was concerned, 
of a very pretty tale she wrote, and 
it appears that she dreamed it all 
through, several times, and felt im- 
pelled to put it on paper. “We lis- 
ten, and needs must obey, when the 
Spirit says ‘write!’” is Longfellow’s 
poet-reason, and perhaps the spirit 
who gave my friend incidents, date 
and place so considerately, in her 
dreams, was merely making sure his 
mandate would be carried out. It 
has happened to me to dream a course 
of action more than once, and to 
waken and find that circumstances 
forced it upon me. We have read of 
a composer who strove unsuccessfully 
to achieve a climax to his composi- 
tion, and who rose from his bed, walk- 
ed straight to his piano and played a 
superb climax in his sleep, to the 
amazement and delight of his fellow 
student, who did not know of his 
somnambulistic state, and awoke him 
with a hearty “Bravo” for the piece 
he never heard again! The dreams 
that torment us sometimes, and which 
we ascribe to Welsh rabbit or some 
such inspiration, the dreams that de- 
light us, the dreams that are of the 
practical value of that of the writer 
aforementioned, whence do _ they 
really come? ‘That’s the question, 
and its answer seems somehow far 
from discovery. 
w 

The idea mooted in some recent 
paper of not selecting a Christmas 
gift, but sending money to the ,re- 
cipient to buy for him or herself 
seems to me the last blow to senti- 
ment in giving. One does not mind 
such a course from old persons who 
cannot stand the exertion of selec- 
tion, or from isolated givers who have 
no chance of buying anything suit- 
able, or from invalids, perhaps, but 
just fancy the idea of a lot of dollar 
bills, or five or ten dollar bills from 
ones relatives and near _ friends! 
There never was a Christmas gift so 
foolish and inappropriate, if it came 
from a loving hand, that I could not 
welcome and cherish it. Christmas 
is a dear old foolish time, anyhow, 
when sensible folk lose their heads 
and buy woolly dogs and patent tin 
toys, and maddening puzzles, instead 
of mitts and overshoes. Let’s be 
foolish, It’s in the air! If we want 
to give money to our friends, needy 
or otherwise, for goodness sake, wait 
until New Year! 

we 

The big, empty store on Bay and 
King awoke to a grand time last week. 
People stopped before its windows, 
piled with giddy toys and stuffed 
with all sorts of galloptious things! 
“What sort of a shop is it?” queried 
a fat lady adjusting her eyeglasses. 
“Oh, come along! It’s just the Santa 
Claus shop for the poor children!” 
whispered the tall. old gentleman she 
belonged to. Inside, there was flying 
about and terrible hard work, and the 





volunteer laborers were too fully oc- 
cupied to answer questions. There 
were bundles and boxes and parcels 
and pails and piles of all sorts of fas- 
cinating things, hundreds of dollars 
worth of them, gifts from the great 
heart of Toronto to its poor at Christ- 
mas. : 
we 
Which reminds me that a lady on 
the Board of the Girls’ Home in Ger- 
rard street has begged me to remind 
the generous that there are nearly 
a hundred little dames looking for 
Christmas boxes, and that dolls, toys, 
books, or goodies will be very ac- 
ceptable to those arranging for the 
treat. This probably applies equally 
well to all the other charitable in- 
stitutions, but I mention the Girls’ 
Home because I have been requested 
to do so. 
Me 
Appendicitis having become passee, 
enter the latest torment, neuritis, 
which is the complaint so many per- 
sons are reporting. . The affection 
combines the greatest agony with the 
greatest obstinacy in refusing to be 
cured, and three women have to-day 
been telling me by letter and word of 
mouth how they are bearing its rav- 
ages. We know what we used to call 
appendicitis when we cured it with 
castor oil, but what was the old-fash- 
ioned name of neuritis? Until we 
find out, it looms weird and deadly. 
ve 
A lady has just telephoned to tell 
me she has received the most lovely 
compliment she ever had in her life. 
It was at a children’s party, and a 
little boy, who had been regarding 
her for some time with a fixed stare, 
came over at last and put his hand in 
hers, as she stood. “Well, dear,” she 
said, “What is it?” The child sighed, 
“Oh, nothing much! I just was wish- 
ing I was your little boy!” 
3 
Did you ever see a woman drive a 
tack? And then, did you remember 
how a man does it? One, two— 
sometimes three, and then the man 
has settled that tack’s location for 
life. But when a woman wants to 
plant a tack she whacks it from seven 
to ten times. I knew to-day the mo- 
ment hubby in another flat took the 
tack hammer out of wifey’s busy 
hand! And being at that moment 
trying to work up an idea into a para- 
graph I said fervently, “Thank the 
Lord for a man!” The ways of wo- 
man with a tack hammer are curiously 
like her ways with a good many other 
things, plenty of noise that is quite 
superfluous. And now, plase, don’t 
all slap me at once! 
me 
There are persons so lacking in the 
higher criticism that they say they 
like to read this column. To those 
easily contented souls I wish all the 
happiness they can possibly manage 
at Christmas! May you continue to 
appreciate the small and humble 
things of life, dear souls, for the big 
things and the proud things won’t love 
you half as well. Let’s be merry to- 
gether, and thankful for the heart 
that rejoices over one talent. while 
it admires but cannot envy him who 
has ten. Finally, to those who love 
her and those who hate her (Lord 
send a few of the latter, lest she think 
herself too lucky!) here’s a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year, 
from Lapy Gay. 
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A CELEBRATED ATHLETE. 


Lady Constance Stewart Richard- 
son is one of the best known women 
of the day, thanks to her Interest in 
sport, and her many successes as a 
swimmer. A year or so ago while 
visiting Montreal, she gave an exhl- 
bition of swimming before a select 
few at Macdonald College, when her 
prowess won great admiration. Lady 
Constance, who is the sister of the 
Countess of Cromartie, is celebrated 
for her wonderful dancing, her bare- 
foot dances In New York having won 
her a considerable sum, which she 
devoted to the Interests of a boys’ 
school which she wished to open in 
Scotland. 





The Nobel Prize Winner. 


Selma Lagerlof, was the winner 
this year of the Nobel prize for liter- 
ature, this being the first time since 
it was instituted that it has been 
awarded to a woman. The prize, 
which is awarded by the Swedish 
Academy, is worth about $40,000, 
former winners having been Prof. 
Euken, of Jena University, Rudyard 
Kipling and Bjornstjerne. This 
year’s winner of the prize is not un- 
accustomed to honors and has many 
awards for her literary work, and not 
long ago the University of Upsala 
conferred the degree of Doctor of 
Literature upon her. She is now 
slizhtly over fifty years of age, and 
quice recently her birthday was cele- 
brated at her home in Sweden, al- 
most as a national festival. She is a 
small, slight, fair-haired woman with 
blue eyes and great charm of manner. 
Her father was an army officer, and 
her mother’s brother, Christian Wall- 
ruth, is a well known landscape paint- 
er. Her home is with her mother, 
and she leads a very quiet life. 

It was Selma Lagerlof’s last book, 
“The Adventures of Nils,” which re- 
sulted in her winning the Nobel prize, 
but she has been writing successfully 
for the past twenty years. In this 
newest of her works she has revolu- 
tionized the teaching of geography and 
natural history to the young, and the 
book is now in use in the schools of 
Sweden. In her own school days the 
author is said to have been the dis- 
pair of her teachers, her writing was 
so childish in tone. A Swedish jour- 
nal a number of years ago offered a 
prize of a large sum of money for 
the best story submitted and she en- 
tered the competition successfully, 
with “Gosta Berling’s Saga.’ With 
this success she gave up her career as 
a school teacher and began serious 
work as a writer. In the eight years 
following she wrote only two books, 
and seven or eight volumes would con- 
tain all her published works. This 
great capacity for taking pains, and 
her careful attention to every detail 
is one of the great secrets of her suc- 
cess. She is described as a master of 


allegory, and a word painter of in- . 


tense charm and power. 

In this new geography by Selma 
Lagerlof the necessary knowledge is 
imparted to the school children in 
much the form of a fairy tale, and no 
youngster could fail to be interested 
in it. So delightfully does she handle 
her subject that a text book has re- 
sulted in winning her the great re 
ward of literature, although, of course, 
her many sketches and short stories 
also played a part in gaining her the 
award. 

A friend of hers in describing her 
work says: 

“She is a suffragist and is a mem- 
ber of the Frederica Bremer Associa- 
tion, a powerful woman’s club for 
social betterment and the enfran- 
chisement of woman. While as a 
writer she is an idealist and an opti- 
mist, T do not wish to give the idea 
that she does not deal with practical 
subjects in a practical manner. Her 
hook ‘Jerusalem,’ for example, was 
written after she had journeyed to the 
Orient to investigate the conditions of 
the Swedish peasants who had emi- 
grated there and were said to be 
treated badly. 

“She depicts life as it is, but the 
sentiment is always uplifting. Her 
work has revolutionized Swedish liter- 
ature. She has lived in Italy. Sicily 
and the Holy Land, and the ‘Christ 
Legends’ are the outcome of material 
gathered in Egypt and in the library 
of Constantinople and of the Vati- 
can.” 

‘ntalsibiiiatn sila Ranitnneimilioas 


The Meaning of the 
Mistletoe. 


Mistletoe, in this day and genera- 
tion, is merely looked upon as an at- 
tractive decoration at Christmas time, 
and one that costs more than holly, 


a period of fear, for then it could be 
noticed that the sun had ceased its u 
upward climb in the Heavens; the 
second one, Christmas, was a time of e 
rejoicing, when the people saw that 
the divine luminary had once more fr 
started 
bring back the spring. 
of the mistletoe played an important 
part on both these occasions. 
primitive Ayrians the oak had always « 
been an object of worship because 

sticks of the wood were used when it 


and is consequently the more to be 
desired. 
nected with one of the pagan festivals 
of another age, and played a leading 
principal 
June and 
principal festivals of one Druidism, 


It is, however, closely con- 


festivals of 
December 


Druidism, 
were the two 


he first of these, St. John’s Day, was p 


his march to the zenith to 


The cutting 


To the I 


was necessary to obtain fire by fric- | 
tion, the only method known to them. 
As oaks were most plentiful, it had 
become customary to use wood from 
these trees and finally the belief had 
developed that from these only could < 
fire be obtained. 

Even to this day in the various 
nooks and corners of Europe, where 
annual fires are lighted, such as on 


Hallowe’en, the fire is usually brought 
out by rubbing oak wood. Our primi 
tive ancestors, therefore, conceived 


the fire as being inherent in the oak, 
like a miraculous 


kind of sap, and 
consequently, they 1 


ystical 
connection between oaks and sun, the 
divine fire. 

Therefore, when they noted mistle- 
toe growing out of the oak, belonging 
neither to earth nor sky and deriving 


found a n 


its sustenance from no visible source, 
they concluded that here was the es- 
sence of the oak. 
sacred and 


It was regarded as 
gifted with strange pow- 
ers. When cut, it not allowed 
to touch the desecrating earth, but 
white cloths were spread beneath it. 

Cutting of the mistletoe was also 
probably the signal for festivities that 
culminated in a saturnalia, as is sug- 
gested by a custom that formerly pre 
vailed in York on Christmas Eve, 
when the high altar was laden with 
mistletoe. 


was 
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A Duet. 


THE MAN SINGS. 

T HE night is heavy with roses, 
The light hangs low in the 
west, 

Your waist is warm within my arm, 

Your head lies on my breast. 

The veil of nature uncloses 

And leaves us living and free, 

With the morning dew at the soul 

of you 
And the strength of night in me. 


BOTH. 


Stars that love us 
Burn above us— 
Tenderly soft the breezes moan. 
Love me nearly, 
Love me dearly— 
Only this hour’s our own! 


THE WOMAN SINGS, 


The moon is over the river, 
Her light swims into my brain— 
And my love’s afloat like a passing 
note 
On a harmony of pain. 
To-day is over forever, 
To-morrow never shall know. 
Our lips have met, and my eyes are 
wet, 
And my heart beats loud and slow 


BOTH. 


Stars that love us 
Burn above us — 
Tenderly soft the breezes moan. 
Love me nearly, 
Love me dearly— 
Only this hour’s our own! 


—Brian Hooker, in The Smart Set. 
. — 


Women Aeronauts. 
y OMEN have 
W to take an 
navigation.” They have made perilous 
ascents and much more dangerous de 
scents ever since ballooning first was 
brought to their notice. Undaunted 
by the opinion of those who the ught 
such th beyond that rather cir 
cumscribed described as 
man’s sphere,” they have braved the 
perils of the air quite as valiantly as 
has man 
All sorts and conditions of women 
ascents in the past, in- 
most skilful of adver- 


not just begun 
interest in aerial 


ings 
gs 


area ~ wo 


nave made 


cluding that 


tisers, Sara Bernhardt, who in 1875 
went up in a balloon, the others in the 
car with her being the balloonist 


Goddard, and the painter Clarin 

The first ascent made by a French 
woman was that of Mile. Tible who 
went up from Lyons and made a suc 
cessful descent. Following her close 
ly were the ascents made in Paris by 
Mme. Mme. Luzarche, 
and in Paris by the sisters Simonette 

The first of the women whose dar 
ing was repaid by death was Mme. 
Blanchard, wife of a famous aero- 
naut. While ‘ailing over Paris in a 
balloon on July 6, 1819, she set off a 
rocket, the balloon caught fire and 
she was killed by falling on a roof. 


Hines and 


the ropes of her balloon and suffo- 
cated. 


conquer 
citing than that of Mrs. Stock, who 
in 1824 went up from London in com- 


journey continued without incident 
scend. 
properly and the 


the two balloonists, and all the ballast 
had already been thrown out. 


Harris threw himself from the car to 
save the life of the woman who had 
with him 


ous Camille, made a honeymoon trip 
with 
at Spa. 
followed by one tragic imitation when 
Giuseppe Charbonnet in 1893 started 


out from Milan with his bride and 
two others to make the journey to 
Paris 
The first day passed without acci- 
dent. On the second day as the bal- 
loon was crossing the Alps it was 
t in a whirlwind, met a snow- 
storm and fell more than a thousand 
feet in a few seconds. The storm 


Mme. Rader in 1863, was caught in 


Among the attempts of women to 
the air none was more ex- 


any with the balloonist Harris. The 


ntil an attempt was made to de- 

Then the apparatus 
mptying the balloon did not function 
gas escaped too 


for 


apidly. 
Only lightening the car could save 


Then 
and Mrs. Stock looked each 
other in the eye for a second. Then 


larris 


yeen brave enough to share his peril 
Mme. Flammarion, wife of the fam- 


her husband in August, 1874, 
ind landed happily after fifteen hours, 


This successful example was 





drove the car from one rocky peak to 
another and dragged it over the glac- 
iers until all the gas had escaped and 
the car was left on a mountain. It 
remained there all night, and the next 
day the four, with no implements and 
no protection against the cold, start- 
ed to make the perilous descent. 

A snowstorm was raging, and the 
young husband slipped into a crevasse 
and was dashed to death at the bot- 


tom. It was three days before the 
party found refuge in a hut. 


Ca ce ea Sas nce eto 
IMPORTANT CHANGES IN 
CANADIAN PACIFIC TRANS- 

CONTINENTAL SERVICE. 
During the montns of January and 
February the Canadian Pacific train 
No. 1 (Imperial Limited) will not 
run between Montreal and Winni- 
peg or between Calgary and Van- 
couver. This change, however, will 
not affect passengers from this dis- 
trict to any considerable extent. 
The departure time of the “North- 
west Express” from Toronto remains 
the same, 10.10 p.m. daily. There is 
no change in the fast time made to 
Winnipeg, and passengers for Cal- 
gary and points east have no wait 
in that city. Passengers for points 
west of Calgary and the Coast will 
enjoy the welcome break in their 
lengthy journey, arriving in Winni- 
peg at 12.30 noon and having the 
afternoon and evening in which to 
see the attrac the Western 
metropolis, leaving for their destina- 
tions at 10.30 p.m. The opportunity 
to explore Winnipeg, “The Gateway 
of the Northwest,” and famous for 
its rapid growth and prosperity, will, 
undoubtedly, be welcomed by cross 
continent tourists. The change takes 
place January Ist, 1910. 
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Lady Martin’s Portraits. 


HE late Sir Theodore Martin was 

a collector of some note and 
during his long lifetime had many 
opportunities of obtaining not only 
much interesting data, but many valu- 
abie pictures and works of art. He 
was devoted to his beautiful and ac- 
complished wife, the late Helen 
at one time was a very 
figure on the .English 
his will Sir Theodore left 
many bequests, but in a way its most 
interesting feature to the general pub- 
lic was his disposition of the various 
portraits and bust of Lady Martin. 
He bequeathed a portrait of his wife, 
by Rudolf Lehmann, to the Shake- 
peare Memorial building at Stratford- 





ons of 


Faucit, who 
prominent 


stage. In 


on-Avon; the full-length portrait of 
his wife. by Miss Myra Drummond, 
is ‘Pauline’ in “The Lady of Lyons,” 


to the Corporation of Glasgow for 


their picture gallery; the portrait of 
s wife 1), by Sir Frederic 
to the Corporation Art Gal- 
of Manchester; the portrait of 
ife, by Sir Frederic Burton, in a 
called by him “The 
to the National Gal 
; the bust of his wife, 
vy J. H to the National Por 
trait y, London, which failing, 
the Tate Gallery 
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(seate 


reek dress and 
recian Muse vr 
ery, Edinburgh 

Foley, 
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Politeness Just Before 


Christmas. 
R IGHT now,” said Mr. Phlootle- 
by (A New York Sun char- 
“tet the December 
the blossom 


uC 1, is month of 


annually is the time of 


1i+ 


ing ¢ f pon eness, 

‘Now the elevator runner halts the 
car with care on a level with the floor 
so that you can get out or in most 
conveniently; now the hall boy opens 
the street door for you, as if you were 
a tenant right worthy of high respect 
and consideration, and now the jani- 
tor wants to know if you are getting 
plenty of heat in your apartment. 

“Now the waiter in the restaurant 
























The Great 
Gift Piano 


For a gift of grandeur, for 
one that will last as an 
enduring monument to 
your generosity, and be of 
life-long benefit to the re- 
ceiver, nothing equals the 
presentation of a 


STEINWAY 
GRAND PIANO 


The world’s master instru- 
ment; the peerless for 
beauty of construction 
and perfection of tone. 


We invite the public to 
inspect the various models 
in our warerooms. 


wR 
THE NORDHEIMER 


Piano & Music Co., Limited 
15 King St., East 





where you take your luncheon is dili- 
gent and prompt in attending to your 
wants, carefully scrupulous in look- 
ing after your comfort; or if by 
chance you live in a boarding house 
the waiters there don’t keep you wait- 
ing and fuming, but serve you prompt- 
ly and smilingly and in a manner 
e cook sends in the cuts 

or the particular sorts that you like. 
“Now the newsboy meets you more 








orderly, and t 





than half way with the paper you 

y take from him and he gives you 
a copy fresh and smooth not 
crumpled; and now the barber uses 


more care than ever to cut your hair 
just as you like it, and he puts more 
vigor into and devotes more time to 
your shampoo. 
ll who in any way serve you now 
ible their energies and renew 
politeness, all obviously wishful 
their best; and very pleasing all 
its earlier develop- 
you note with great inner satis- 
n this pleasing revival; and 
n it dawns upon you at last that 
Christmas is coming! 

“But you are gratified all the same, 





is if and in 





then 


glad to have politeness thus come to 

blossom, even though upon you does 

finally fall the cost of its 
raresesdaleanaiinnieneenin eas 

DETROIT, CHICAGO AND THE 

WEST, MONTREAL, QUEBEC, 

PORTLAND, NOVA SCOTIA, 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 





iltivation.” 





The acknowledged favorite route 
is the Grand Trunk double-tracked 
line—the only. one Three trains 


daily for the West, at 8 a.m. (Inter 
national Limited), 4.40 
Nig! at 11 p.m. 


p.m. and 
Night Express 
Four trains East, the 9 a.m. and 
10.15 p.m. being the fastest and best. 
t secure reserva- 
: advance at ity Ticket 
Office, northwest King and 
Phone Main 4209. 


——____ +2 
Husband—That’s a hideous vase on 

the piano. Wife—Yes; I will send it 

to some one for Christmas, if I don’t 


It 18 necessary t 
tions in 
corner 


Yonge Streets. 


forget—Harper’s Bazar. 
en 

, “Fashions are changing like the 

deuce.” “How do y'know, old 

man?” “Saw the minister for the 

first time in six months.”—Puck. 


MISTRESS OF THE ROBES. 


The Duchess of Buccleuch, who is a 
daughter of the first Duke of Abercorn, 
is one of the great iadies of England, and 
has tong held an official position at Court. 
She is Mistress of the Robes to the Queen. 
Recently the Duke and Duchess cele- 
brated thelr golden wedding, when there 
were pom rejoicings throughout Dalkeith 
and the surrounding districts, as well as 
various Border regions where the Duke 
has estates. 
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Synopsis:—On the morning of 
January 15th, 1907, Henry Hol- 
ford, proprietor of a garage in 
Chiswick, a suburb of London, 
receives a visit from a mysteri- 
ous neighbor, Kershaw Kirk, 
who shows a singular interest 
in a new German tire. He 


invites Holford to visit him that 
evening, when he teils his guest 
that he needs assistance, as he 
is suspected of the murder of 
Professor Ernest Greer, a fam- 
ous chemist, in his laboratory in 
Regent’s Park, London. The 
Professor had been found 
stabbed to death and his face 
burned with some corrosive sub- 
stance. The tvo men go to tne 
house where the murder was 
committed, and there find that 
the Professor's only daughter 
has also been murdered in a 
somewhat similar fashion. Hol- 
ford and Kirk go to the labora- 
tory where the body of the mur- 
dered chemist lies and carefully 
search for a clue. Kirk acts 
rather suspiciously. They go 
back to his house, and there he 
receives a mysterious telephone 
message, which fills him with 
dread and arouses Holford’s sus- 
Picions. Holford is convinced 
that Kirk knows more than he 
has told him. Finally he goes 
to the house of the murdered 
chemist and there finds Kirk 
making a careful study of 
finger-prints as a clue to the 
murderer. Kirk suggests Greer 
was killed by someone trying 
to steal his papers. He forbids 
Holford to notify the police. 
When he leaves Holford, the 
latter follows him surreptitious- 


ly. What could that young man want at the house of death? 


Speke 


oe 
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Ts my haste I collided with several to distinguish it from its neighbors, 


persons coming my way, apolo- 
gizing and going forward again until 
I came to a corner where a_ shop 
was well-lit. Of a sudden I disting- 
uished the man I was following; he 
had halted in conversation with the 
shop-keeper, who was pointing up the 
side street. 

In the fog, Kirk was evidently out 
of his bearings. 

I drew back, so as to escape obser 
vation, but I watched him plunge into 
the darkness of the side street, and I 
was soon at his heels. It was a squal- 
“1 neighborhood into which we had 
entered. I had been through it be- 
fore, but was not certain which street 
it might be down which we were go- 
ing. 

Guided by his footsteps I went on 
behind him. Fortunately my tread 
was soft, owing to the rubber heels 
I wore. At the crossing I listened, 
at first uncertain whether he had 
turned to the right or left, or gone 
straight on. 

Again the footsteps sounded out of 
the obscurity, which now caused my 
eyes to smart, and I knew that he had 
gone straight forward, so on I went. 

At the next corner I was nearer to 
him, near enough to distinguish that 
he crossed the road and suddenly 
turned along the pavement to the 
right. We were evidently going in 
the direction of Fitzroy Square, 
though in which street I had no idea. 
In fear lest his quick ears should de- 
tect that I was following, I fell back 
a little, allowing him to get further 
in front. The houses we were then 
passing were good-sized private ones 
interspersed with shops, substantial 
houses of the usual style found in the 
decayed districts of London, dark, 
gloomy, and mysterious-looking. I 
recognized that we were in Cleveland 
Street. Then we turned again—the 
first turning .on the left round the 
corner by a laundry 

Of a sudden I heard Kirk halt, as 
though in doubt. It seemed as 
though he was retracing his steps, 
having passed the house of which he 
was in search. Quick as thought, in 
order to avoid meeting him face to 
face, I steeped off the kerb into the 
roadway 

He passed by within a few yards 
of me, yet entirely unconscious of my 
proximity. Then he repassed, as 
though having satisfied that he had 
not yet reached his goal. In a Lon 
don fog, one house is very much like 
another, especially in a side street. 
In the distance I saw a red glimmer 

the light of a surgery. 

Two dark, evil-looking men lurch- 
ed past me, and then a woman. half- 
drunken and reeling. For a few sec- 
onds I lost my footsteps, but again 


they reached my ears. The sound 
was a different one. He had ascend- 
ed one of the flights of steps! 


I hurried forward 
I heard a door close sharply. He had 
entered one of dark houses, 
but which of four or five I was, un- 
fortunately, utterly at a loss to decide 

The exterior of each I examined 
carefully, taking note of their num- 
ber. In two of them yellow gas-jets 
were burning over the grimy fan- 
lights, throwing out a faint light into 
the pall of the fog, while in one a 
light was burning in the front room 
of the ground floor 

All were let in squalid apartments, 
for there seemed a general frow- 
siness about that undesirable neigh- 
borhood, where the greater part of 
the inhabitants were foreigners of the 
working class. Each hoyse, with its 
railings and deep area, had but little 


but as I did so 


th ose 


all were dirty, neglected, and forbid- 
ding in that darkness and gloom. 

I stood in chagrin at having thus 
lost sight of my mysterious friend, 
and could only wait for his exit. Two 
of the houses were within the zone 
of the weak light thrown by the 
street-lamp; the other three were in 
obscurity. 

In one of them—which one I knew 
not—Kershaw Kirk had kept an ap- 
pointment, arranged, perhaps, by that 
signal which he had made by the 
raising and lowering of the blind. 

My position was most tantalizing, 
yet I felt that if I remained there on 
watch I should most certainly see 
him come out, and then at least know 
the number of the one he had visited. 

Midnight rang out from a church 
clock somewhere, but there had been 
no sign of him. 
must, I knew, have grown 
tired of waiting, and, thinking me lost 
in the fog, would slowly creep home- 
ward, The ever-watchful vigil I was 
in that terrible atmosphere 
fagged me. I became numbed with 
cold, and very hungry. 

Yet I dare not leave the spot less 
Kirk should come forth, so I stood 
leaning against the railing in patience, 
full of wonder and apprehension. 

More than once I feared that the 
“dealer in secrets” might notice me 
from within if he chanced to look 
out. Hence from the time I changed 
my position. 

My was that he had 
entered with a latch-key, for scarce 
had he reached the top of the steps 
when he was inside, with the door 
closed hehind him; either that, or else 
omeone was waiting there to admit 
him, 


Dick 


keeping 


impression 


Another hour had nearly passed, 
when suddenly I was startled by a 


loud scream—a woman’s piercing 
scream—which appeared to come 
from the first of the houses which 


lay in the darkness. 


Twice was that cry repeated, and 
I sped to the house whence it eman- 
ated. The place was in complete 
darkness. No light shone from any 
window of the gloomy, dismal house. 

\ third time was the shriek re- 
peated, coming from the room be- 
hind the railing on a level with the 
door. As I stood upon the pavement 
I was only a few feet from the win- 
low 
“Help! 


a 
help 


Help! 
You brute! 
No! 


beg—I implore you! 


For God's sake, 
I thought I had 
Ah! Don’t! I 
Ah!” shriked a 
refined voice, the voice of a young 
woman And then, in despairing 
grew fainter with every 
syllable, I heard the words long drawn 


escaped you 


tones that 


out “Ah! You—you’ ve—killed— 
me! Killed me!—just as you killed 
my—dear—father !” 


I stood listening to that dying ap 
peal, bewildered, utterly staggered 
What could I think? Place your 
self in my position and ask yourself 
what those circumstances, 
would have thought? 
CHAPTER VII. 
PERSON BECOMES 
TIVE 
I was uncertain what to do. Was 
it best to ascend the steps, knock 
boldly at the door, and inquire the 
reason of that frantic appeal? Or 
should I remain silent and watch? 
If Kirk had caused the Professor's 
death, then why had he enlisted my 


you 1M 


ANOTHER INQUISI- 


aid? But was I not a complete nov- 
ice in the detection of crime, and 
might not all his protestations of 


friendship be a mere blind, a clever 
ruse to cover the truth? 


‘ 
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I stood on the pavement, 
my ears strained to catch 
any sound within. But all 
was silent again. , 


Those final words of the 
woman's desperate appeal for 
help rang in my _ ears: 
“Youve killed me, just as 
you killed my dear father!” 
" The woman who had 
shrieked could surely have 
no connection with the trag- 
edy in Sussex place, for, 
alas! Ethelwynn Greer was 
dead. I had, with my own 
eyes, seen her stiff and stark. 
“Then what did it all mean? 
Was this an additional phase 
of the already inscrutable 
problem? 


I gazed at the window, 
where no light escaped 
through the lowered vene- 
tian blinds. The very dark- 
struck me as strange, 
for either there were closed 
shutters upon the blinds, or 
some heavy curtains had been 
drawn carefully across to ex- 
clude any ray of light from 
being seen withcut. 


In the neighborhood 
wherein I was, I recol- 
lected there were many mys- 
terious houses—secret clubs where 
waiters and foreigners of the lower 
class danced, drank, and played faro, 
and were often raided by the police. 
Those streets bore a very bad repu- 
tation. 

After all, I was not exactly certain 
that the house whence emanated the 
shrieks was the actual house into 
which Kirk had entered. Hence I 
was both undecided and bewildered. 
For that reason I waited, my eyes 
glued upon the dark door and house- 
front. 

Suddenly, above the fan-light, I 
saw the flickering light of a candle 
carried down the hall, and a moment 
later the door opened. In fear of 
recognition I sprang back into the 
roadway, where, at that distance, the 
fog obscured me. 

Someone descended the steps, and, 
turning to the left, went in the di- 
rection whence I had come. I fol- 
lowed stealthily for some distance 
until I at last made out the figure in 
the weak light of a street-lamp. 

It was not Kirk, only a forbidding- 
looking old woman in faded bonnet 
and shawl—a typical gin-drinking hag 
of a type one may see in hundreds in 
that neighborhood. I had followed 
her down into Cleveland Street, where 
she turned to the left, when it sud- 
denly occurred to me that, in my 
absence, Kirk might make the exit. 
Therefore I rather foolishly aband- 
oned pursuit, and retraced my steps. 

Judge my chagrin, my utter dis- 
gust with myself when, on returning, 
I failed to recognize from which 
house the woman had come! In that 
puzzling pall of fog, which grew 
thicker and more impenetrable every 
moment, I hesitated to decide which 
of three or four houses was the place 


whence the woman’s cries had eman- 
ated. 


ness 


That hesitation was fatal to my 


success. In my excitement I had 
taken no notice of the number upon 
the door, and now I paced back- 
wards and forwards before the rail- 
ings of four houses, all almost ex- 
actly similar, all in darkness, all 
equally dingy and mysterious. Which 
of those houses held Kerkshaw Kirk 
I knew not, neither could I decide 
from which of the four had come 
those despairing cries. 

I had been a fool, a very great fool, 
for not going boldly to the door and 
demanding an explanation, even 
though I might have received a rough 
handling, alone and unarmed as I 
was. So I returned to the street 
lamp and tried to recognize the house 
from the point where IT had stood 
when the first cry had fallen upon 
my ears. But, alas! again I could not 
decide. 

My impulse to follow the woman 
had been my undoing, for I somehow 
felt a strong conviction that Kirk had 
escaped during my absence in Cleve- 
land Street, for though I waited in 
that dense and choking blackness be- 
neath the red lamp of a surgery at the 
further corner for still another hour, 
he came not. 

Therefore I was compelled very re- 
luctantly to grope my way back into 
the Tottenham Court Road, where at 
last I found a hansom, and with a 
man ledding the horse, I fell asleep as 
we went westward, so fagged and ex- 
hausted was I by that tong and un- 
pleasant vigil. 

The wife of a motorist like myself 
is used to her husband’s late hours, 
therefore I had little difficulty in ex- 
cusing myself to Mabel, yet when I 
retired to bed no sleep came to my 
eyes. 

That woman’s shrill, despairing cry 
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rang ever in my ears. Those words 
of hers were so mysterious, so omin- 
ous. 

You've killed me, just as you killed 
my dear father!” 

Should I go to the police in the 


morning and make a clean breast of | 


the whole affair? 

At dawn I found that the fog had 
lifted, therefore, after looking in at 
the garage. I called upon Kirk, re- 
solved to pretend ignorance of his 
visit to the house off the Tottenham 
Ccurt Road. But again I was dis- 
appointed, for he had been absent all 
night. His sister was ignorant of his 
whereabouts, but, as/she explained, 
his movements were ever erratic. 


This caused me to make another 
visit to the house, which, in the light 
of day, I found to be in Foley Street, 
an even more squalid neighborhood 
than I had believed. 


At the corner of Cleveland Street 
was the laundry, the windows of 
which were painted grey so that the 
passer-by could not peer within. The 
street seemed to be the play-ground of 
numberless dirty children, while the 
houses, all of which were let in tene- 
ments, were smoke-grimed and dis- 
mal. 


At some of the windows the cheap 
lace curtains hung limp and _ yellow, 
and at others the windows had been 
white-washed to prevent people look- 
ing in. The neighborhood was one 
that had sadly decayed, for even 
the public-house a little way up the 
street was closed and to let. 

I stood outside the surgery half- 
way up the street in order to take my 
bearings, and quickly discovered the 
three or four houses from one of 


which had come that cry in the 
night. 

Yet which house it was, I knew 
not. Therefore what could I do? 


To remain there might attract Kirk’s 
attention if he were within. Hence 
I was afraid to loiter, so I passed on 
into Langham Street, and thus out 
into Portland Place. 


I had become obsessed by the mys- 
tery of it all. I returned to Chiswick, 
and tried to give my mind to the de- 
tails of my business, but all without 
avail. I saw that Pelham, my man- 
ager, was surprised at my apparent 
absent-mindedness. I knew it was 
incumbent upon me to go to the po- 
lice-station, which was only a few 
hundred yards from me on the op- 
posite side of the road, and tell the 
inspector on duty the whole story. 
Yet somehow the affair, with all its 
mysterious features, had fascinated 
me, and Kershaw Kirk most of all. 
The information was mine, and it 
was for me to solve this remarkable 
enigma. ; 

Kirk’s absence from home, and his 
failure to communicate with me, 
showed that.either he mistrusted me, 
or that he was purposély misleading 
me for the attainment of his own 
ends. 

He had sought my friendship and 
assistance, and yet next day he had 
abandoned me in doubt and ignor- 
ance. 

I managed to get through the day 
at the garage, and eagerly bought the 
evening paper, anxious to see whether 
the tragedy had become public pro- 
perty; but as yet it was unknown. 
I dined at home, and I suppose my 
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Are you considering placing Insurance on your Life 
before the year closes? If so 


DO NOT DO so 


Before examining the Annual Cash Dividend Policies 
issued by THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. The Strongest in the World. 





The Equitable Life only issue New York State 
Standard Policies endorsed by the Legislature. 
These provide for the payment of Cash Dividends, 
declared each and every year of the policy under all 
plans issued by the Equitable. Even a Twenty-year 
Term Policy costing only $12.50 per $1,000 will real- 
ize a handsome dividend each year, 

The Equitable has on deposit in Canada for the 
yrotection of its Canadian policy holders over 

8,500,000. : 

Over EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS PAID IN 

DIVIDENDS TO POLICYHOLDERS during 1908. 


In the United States and Canada the Society 
has for many years paid, on the average, 97 per cent. 
of its death claims within one day after the receipt 


of proofs of death. Here is the record for last five 
years :— 


BE fs <ae2bie a Rah ass 96 per cent. 
BO ihc sw onc owe ss 98 per cent. 
Es 6s ie eaikis OO a 97 per cent. 
BE och bein Seas . 97 per cent. 
MPs cbsbv cna vceen . 97 per cent. 


Write, telephone, or call at the Office of the 
Equitable Life, 24 King Street West, Toronto, for 
further information re Policies and Annual Divi- 
dends paid. 


C. T. GILLESPIE, Gen. Agent fer Ontario 
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manner was so pre-occupied that 
Mabel, my wife, asked: 
“What's the matter, Harry? 
You seem unusually worried !” 
“Oh! I don’t know, dear,” I re- 


plied, trying to laugh. “I’ve had a 1 E 

lot of things to do at the office to- /, ' 

day,” I added in excuse; “I’ve got a yi = 
to go back this evening.” \ | Ne 








Mabel ‘pouted, and I knew the rea- 
son. I had promised to run her and 
her sister over to Teddington to see 
some friends with whom we had pro- 
mised to spend the evening. 

But I was in no mood for visiting 
friends. I went along to  Kirk’s 
house, and, finding him still absent, 
took the train from Hammersmith to 
Baker Street, and walked through 
Clarence Gate to Sussex Place. 

It had just struck nine when I 
halted at the Professor’s door, but I 
drew back suddenly when I saw a 
tall, well-dressed, clean-shaven 
young man in hard felt hat and over- 
coat, standing in the doorway. 

He had rung, and was evidently 
awaiting an answer to his summons. 

The place was, I noticed, in dark- 
ness. Antonio had evidently omitted 
to switch on the light in the hall. 

What could that young man want 
at the house of death? 

Unfortunately, I had not been | 
quick encugh, fer as I halted he turn- 
ed upon me, realizing that to call 
there was my attention. 

“This is strange!’ he remarked 
to me, “I’ve been ringing here nearly 
half an hour, and can get no reply. 
Yet when I passed the front of the | 
house there was a light in the small | 
drawing-room. I’ve never before 
known the place to be left; there are | 
always servants here, even if the | 
Professor and his daughter are ab- | 
sent.” . : 

It occurred to me that Antonio had | . se" . zs ———— 
detected him from within, and that we . p Cayggypyspgpe ee) 3D yy, 
he might be an unwelcome visitor. ‘ ay i Uy an m1 
I recollected Kirk’s strict injunctions fem LL 
to thé faithful Italian. . . * 

“Antonio may be out.’ I suggested : 

“But the maids would surely be at 
home,” he argued. “I wonder if 
thieves are inside? I somehow sus 

pect it,” he whispered. 
“Why?” 
“Because I distinctly heard a move- | 
ment in the hall about ten minutes 











ago,” he answered “Will you go 
round to the front and see if there 


are lights in any of the rooms, while 
I remain here? You'll soon see the 
house—the first with the long col 
umns at the drawing-room wince 
I consented, and was quickly 


round at the front. == = 
But the whole place was in total —= Ce or or Yistma ? — 
darkness. Not a light showed any- —= S & y O g 
= 


where. What greater sour as i ‘ami 
F > s Cc s s ‘ ‘pf . y Ty y . « rT « « Ts . 
[ returned, and suggested that in —S pea bs S 1a eos : eon could hese ere ' a family than . V sores Gramophone 
— iver 3 Science succeeded in reproducing sounds, the Victor-Berliner 
producing instruments. The Victor leads to-day—easily. 





ws.” 


passing he might have been mistaken. | 
‘here were lights in the windows | 
of the adjoining house. 


=, 
<x, (sr: | » has ; aye P 
rramophone has stood first among re- 
| = aoe 
| Fee, 
a “No,” declared the young man, — 
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bes ee — this last year very im portant Victor improvements have been made. The scratching sound has now 
re . a mos , if not entirely, eliminated. rhe tone of the Victor to-day is so smooth, so clear, so sweet, so mellow, that 
you have only to shut your eyes to think the living, breathing artist is before vou ae 


who, by his speech, I recognized was 
well educated, “I made no mistake. 
There’s some mystery here. I wired 
from Paris to Miss Greer this morn 


Fo~ 5 SN reat ceiaies vite Se ee ; Zane ° ‘ > 3 
Victor Records are now better than ever. There is nothing like them for quality, smoothness and durability. 








ing, making an appointment this 




























—* 
evening. It’s curious that she’s out.” | —— Ne D b] FE d R 
“You are a friend of the family, | —— Ww ou e ace ecor S cS. or the Two 
I suppose ?# I asked, eager to know | — 3 
PI f isked, eager now | — 1 aie : 
1 » young fellow was. P > Ww s createst singers Se a . ; : 
W or 1 ease ane oct tale = ga piv peel Moke. Enon voi ‘ag are their fortunes, trust them exclusively to Victor Records, because 
Ais “I am also,” was my answer. What n SE ss » Victor only, can do them full justice. 
oe other reply could I make? “I be- | | ——— rs me er talk ae s [ 
lieve the Professor is up in Scotland,” | ie SA eee re ont home you can hear at will Carus 0, Melba, Schumann-Heink, Eames, Calve, Sembrich, 
I added. | tee BEB i ae of - great operatic stars—Sousa and bis Band, Pryor’s Band, and the best instrumental solo- 
“But where is Antcnio and all the | eis ESE ists—the grand old hymns, and your favorite sungs, rendered as perhaps you liave never heard them 
liad narenate he armen \ —the most delightful dance music—monologue— vaudeville music—in fact. anvthing vou like, to 
“Well,” I said, “their master be- | ° suit your mood and company. It would take years, and cost thousands, for yeu and your - 
ing absent, they may all be out, spend- | family to hear the world’s best music, which the Victor offers at a trifling cost 
ing the evening; servants have a hab- | : - ae 
it of doing so in the absence of their | 
masters.” 
“Then how do you account for the | oronto Yam a 28 one @) 
movements I have heard inside?” he | ® 
asked. ‘No; if the servants are out, | 
then the thieves are within. Will | “HIS MASTER’S VOICE ” STORE 
you stay here to bar their exit, while | 
I go out and find ac ynstable ?” | 
Mention of the police caused me to | 28 : 
wince. This young man was in ig 
norance of what had really occurred. | 2° 9008's, X 
“I should remain patient a little : ate ; . 
while if I were or I said, “An- | watts ood s, " oN UY Opp. Wilton Avenue 
tonio may return at any moment; he we NS it Myf 
surely cannot have gone far.” ; ‘ ; My 
“On the contrary, I think he has.” ; ote Uiff 
“Why ?” oy YH) 
- “Well, curiously enough, this after- | , even 
noon, when I alighted from the Paris wot tees a . 
express and was passing through the | ec sis 
buffet at Calais, I caught sight of a 
man who strangely resembled him 
Me tarned hig head and hurried | eee ee ee ee Eee eae 
away. At the moment I failed to ee ee 
recollect who the man was, and not 
until half an hour later, when the 
boat was already on its way across to 
Dover, did I recollect that he was 
very like the Professor's faithful An 
tonio. 
I held my breath. ‘ . > 3 
(To be continued). will make this a RECORD Xmas. It will insure enjoyment for 
Cynicus—That girl mever says @ 
uae dees abet: dipican Why, oon the whole household for every day in the year. 
talks all the time, Cynicus—That 
doesn’t alter my contention.—Phila- 
delphia Record 
a a & SONS CO. 
| “The time to save is when youre | 
young.” “That's all right, but a fel- | R. S. ‘. I M I T E D onge { 
low doesn’t earn anything till he gets & 
well along and then it costs more to | 
= live.”"—-Boston Herald 3 
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Society at 
the Capital | 


Orrawa, Dec. 22, 1909. 

IS Excellency the Governor 
General returned in the be- 
ginning of last week from his trip to 
the Maritime Provinces, and Her 
Excellency Lady Grey, with Lady 
Evelyn Grey, arrived home a few 
days afterwards from a_ ten days’ 
visit in New York. Two large din- 
ners at Government House were the 
chief functions of the week, Those 
who had the honor of being Their 
Excellencies’ guests on Thursday 
evening were:—Hon. Wm. and Mrs. 
Paterson, Hon. L. J., Mrs. and Miss 
Forget, Dr. Schaffuer, M.P., and Mrs. 
Schaffuer, Mr. A. Meighen, M.P., and 
Mrs. Meighen, Dr. Jas. Bonar and 
Miss Bonar, Mr. and Mrs. D’Arcy 
Scott, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Houston, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Grant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Josi Machado, Lt. Col. and Mrs. 
A. L. Jarvis, Mr. and Mrs. F. Acland, 
Mr. and Mrs, Fred Carling, Mrs. 
Alex. Christie and Miss Fay Christie, 
Mrs. Wm. Macdougall, Miss Kings- 
ford and Dr. M. L. McCautey, M.P. 
On Tuesday the list of guests in- 
cluded Hon. Charles and Madame 
Marcil, Hon. N. A. and Mrs. Bel- 
court, Hon. D. and Mrs. MacKeen, 
Mr. W. B. Northrup, M.P., and Mrs. 
Northrup, Mr. Gerald White, M.P., 
and Mrs. White, Mr. G. H. Cowan, 


I 


M.P., and Mrs. Cowan, Prof. and 
Mrs. Adam Shortt, Col. and Mrs. 
Rutherford, Mr. and Mrs. G. F. 


O’Halloran, Dr. and Mrs. R. Powell, 
Dr., Mrs. and Miss Pansy Mills, 
Rey. Lenox and Mrs. Smith, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. F. Crowdy, Capt. and Mrs. 
C. F. Hamilton, Lady Bourinot, Col. 
Sam Hughes, M.P., Major Thacker 
and Mr. John Christie, K.C. 
ve 

The majority of the social events 
during the last few days were of the 
type commonly called in the Capital 
“sessional,’ being for the special en- 
tertainment of those whom the ses- 
sion calls to Ottawa. One of the 
largest of these affairs was a 
luncheon at which Hon. Charles 
Marcil, Speaker of the House of 
Commons, entertained in_ special 
honor of Hon. L. Pelletier, Speaker of 
the Quebec Legislature, and Hon. 
Jas. Johnston, Speaker of the Mani- 
toba Legislature, who were guests in 


town. Mr. Marcil’s guests included 
the following Members of Parlia- 
ment:—Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Hon. 


Sydney Fisher, Col. Norreys Worth- 
ington; Mr. G. H. McIntyre, Deputy 


Speaker; Dr. Schaffner, Dr. Hunt, 
Mr. Ecremont, Mr. Allen, Mr. 
Lavergne, Mr. Talbot, Mr. Gervais, 


Mr. Roy, Dr. Beland, Mr. Lovel, Mr. 
Carrier, Mr. G. P. Turgeon, Mr. 
Si and Mr. Lachance. Mr. Mar- 


Avoie 


cil entertained at a second and equal- 
ly delightful luncheon on the follow- 
ing day 
sé 
Mrs. George P. Graham, wife of 


the Minister of Railways and Canals, 
who has had as her guests for a short 


time, her daughter-in-law, Mrs. W. 
M. Graham and Miss McGlade, of 
Brockville, was the hostess of a 


-harmingly arranged luncheon in the 


House of Commons cafe in their 
honor, when her other guests in- 
cluded Lady Borden, Mrs. Frank 
Oliver and her daughter, Mrs. J. J. 
Anderson of Edmonton, Mrs. 
Templeman, Mrs. Wm. Pugsley, 
Mrs. W. §. Fielding, Miss Murphy, 
Madame Marcil, Mrs. R. L. Borden, 


Mrs. Clifford Sifton, Mrs. Colling- 
wood Schreiber, Mrs, Cloran of 
Montreal, Mrs. Ralph Smith of Na- 
naimo, B.C., Mrs. M. J. Butler, Mrs. 
C. A. Young, Mrs. Louis Howard, 
Mrs. J. G. Turiff, Mrs. Andrew 
Thomps Mrs. T. T. Bastedo, Mrs 
Christe B. Robinson, Mrs. Thos 
Mulvey and Mrs. Ge May. The 
table decor re of pink carna 
tir y the valley The 
he d extr well in a 
gi f with gold em- 
br < 
"s 

An her ‘ rma 
soci la ver ne par 
ticula Drignt iunci ons several 
bridge part ind four or five small 
tea Mr F. D. Monk, of Mon 
treal, entertained at luncheon in the 
House of Commons cafe, her guests 
numb g ten and luding Mrs 
R. L. Borden, Mrs. G. E. Foster of 
I Mrs. W. B. Northrup of 
Bellevi Mrs Lancaster of St 
Catharines Madame Blondin of 
(Quebec, Mrs. G. H. Cowan of Brit- 
ish Col nd Mrs. G. B. Greene 

wae 

Mrs. J. J. Codville was the hostess 
at two very smart gatherings, one a 
dinner at which her guests were: 
Mr. and Mrs. Barrett P. Dewar, Mrs 


H. Allan Bate, Mrs. Owsley Rowley 
of Montreal, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Pugsley, Mr. Justice Anglin, of To- 
ronto, and Mr. William Price, M.P. 
of Quebec; and on the following day 
a very bright luncheon which twelve 
of Ottawa’s .prominent hostesses 
thoroughly enjoyed. Mrs. Codville 
also intends giving a dance on Jan. 


3rd for her son, Cadet Frank Cod- 
ville, and his fellow cadets, who will 
be home from the Royal Military 
College to spend the holidays. 

“e 


Mrs. Collingwood Schreiber also 
entertained at a luncheon of sixteen 
covers at the end of the week. 

i 

Mrs. Owsley Rowley was the guest 
of honor at a jolly dinner given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Barrett Dewar on Fri- 
day, and on Saturday afternoon Mrs. 
Barrett Dewar entertained at a 
bridge party. Another bridge party 
on Saturday had Miss Edith Powell 
as hostess. 

Me 

Although this week is devoted 
principally to making preparations 
for the joyous festival on Saturday, 
yet some hostesses have found time 
for entertaining the various holiday 
visitors. Mrs. Frank Oliver’s tea on 
Monday was like all her gatherings, 
particularly bright and informal, and 
Mrs. James Brough’s party on the 
same day for the very young people, 
was thoroughly enjoyed by _ the 
youngsters, 

Me 

Another jolly affair of this week 
will be a dance for the “not-outs” 
given by Mrs. Somerset Graves for 
her cadet son, Mr. Tom Graves, on 
the 23rd, and other gayeties which 
are being looked forward to for the 
holidays are: a house dance on De- 
cember 28 to be given by Mrs. C. W. 
Ross for her daughter, Miss Kath- 
leen Ross; Mrs. Clifford Sifton’s 
large dance on Dec. 29th for her sons 
who are home from college; another 
house dance to which Mrs. W. W. 
Cory has invited all the young people 
for the 30th; the May Court Ball in 
the Racquet Court on the 31st; and 
a ball to be given by Miss Clemow 
on January 4th for her debutante 
nieces, the Misses Edith and Beatrice 
Bailey. 

we 

The adjournment of the House of 
Commons on Friday until after the 
New Year has given the various 
members of Parliament the oppor- 
tunity of spending the intervening 
time at their homes. The holiday 
period will bring to town a great 
many visitors,as well as homecomers 
who are daily arriving in large num- 
bers. Some of these are: Mr. and 
Mrs. Molson Macpherson, of Quebec, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Fred Fellowes and 
Miss Marjorie Fellowes, of Mon- 
treal, who will spend the festive sea- 
son with Mr. and Mrs. John Gil- 
mour; Mr. Basil Chamberlain, of 
London, Eng., who will be the guest 
of Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Fauquier; 


Mrs. A. D. Wheeler, who has come 
from Calgary to spend some weeks 
with her parents, Prof. and Mrs. 


Macoun; Col. and Mrs. Irwin’s three 
sons, Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Roy, 
who have come from Halifax, and 
Mr. Eric from McGill, to join the 
family party in Cooper St.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Reginald Beckett, who have ar- 
rived from Quebec and will be with 
Mrs. Beckett’s parents, Dr. and Mrs. 
Montizambert, for the holidays; Mr. 
and Mrs. Lawrence Russell, of Mon- 
treal, who are the guests of Mrs. 
Russell's sister, Mrs. Omer Cote, and 
Mr. Cote; Mr. and Mrs. Reginald 
Irwin, who arrived from England in 
the early part of the week, and will 
spend the remainder of the winter 
with Mrs. -Irwin’s mother, Mrs. 
Brown Wallace; Mr. Lewis Sher- 
wood, who arrived on Monday, the 
20th, from. Toronto University to 
spend the holidays with his parents, 
Col. and Mrs. A. P. Sherwood; Mr. 
Douglas Burn, of the Bank of Mon- 
treal, Toronto, who will on Christ- 
mas eve join a family gathering at 


Sg 
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his sister’s, Mrs. Andrew Thomp- 
son’s; besides a large contingent. of 
cadets from the Royal Military Col- 
lege who arrive to-morrow, and a 
legion of students from the various 
colleges and universities who come 
to enjoy the Christmas festivities at 
home, many of them bringing with 
them chums, who are too far distant 
from their own homes to permit of 
them taking so long a trip for so 
short a time. 

ue 

Hon. Sydney Fisher has gone to 

Montreal to spend Christmas with 
his father. Sir Frederick and Lady 
Borden and Miss Borden have left 
for Canning, N.S., their summer 
home, and will return after the New 
Year. Hon. G. P. and Mrs. Graham 
have gone to “Christmas” at their 
home in Brockville. Mrs. Fred Hogg 
left last week for New York, where 
she will spend the holiday period with 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Van 
Dusen, and will be joined by Mr. 
Hogg for Christmas Day. 

we 

Hon. Rodolphe and Madame Le- 

mieux have returned to Ottawa after 
an absence of two months abroad. 
Hon. Wm. and Mrs. Templeman left 
this week for Toronto, and will spend 
Christmas in the Queen City. Hon. 
Wm. and Mrs. Pugsley with their 
niece, Miss Burpee, have gone to St. 
John, N.B., for the holidays. 

THE CHAPERON. 


On the Luneta. 


H, the boat lights jig on the silver 
bay, 
And bow to the tropic moon; 
The carriage wheels have stopped 
their squeals 
As the band strikes up a tune; 
Oh, the couples linked on the big 
parade 
Stand still; and light as foam 
The soft notes blend to the eager end, 
As the band plays “Home, Sweet 
Home!” 





The war boats riding the harbor’s 
breast 
Hang still on the highest swell; 
An the Chink junks, too, have stopped 
their slew 
As the soft notes weave their spell; 
The laughter stops in the barrack 
halls, 
And the sentries pause to hear, 
As the old, old air comes sweet as 
prayer 
With its bid for the silent tear. 


And the bright lights fade in a purple 
mist, 
And the thoughts have gone askew, 
While the bandmen play in a solemn 
way 
(For the band is thinking too.) 
Ay, the bright lights fade on the 
grand parade, 
And the clattering 
dead; 
While faces grave turn to the wave 
With a longing—left unsaid. 


words seem 


The outposts hear on 
watch, 
For the evening air 1s still, 
And the strains ride far as the near- 
est star 
That shines on yonder hill; 
They carry away to the firing lines 
3y the city of green and chrome— 
And'a vague unrest stirs every breast 
When the band plays “Home, Sweet 
Home !” 
—Alfred Damon Runyon, in People’s 
Magazine. 
ee 
Willie—The Smiths are a kind of 
relation of ours. Our dog is their 


their lonely 


dog’s brother—The United Presby- 
terian. 
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A BEAUTIFUL BRIDE. 
Countess Annesley, who was only recently married to 
the Earl, was a widow, Mrs. Evelyn Hester Harrison, 
and a daughter of Mr. C. Miller Mundy, of Shipley Hall 


Derby. 


Her husband, who is perhaps still better known 


as Viscount Glerawly, is twenty-five years of age, and it 
ie not long since he succeeded his f:>ther. 


The House that Cook Built. 


This is the house that Cook built. 

This is the grub that lay in the house 
that Cook built. 

This is the man who gave out on the 
way and was sent by Cook to the 
shack to stay and make free use 
of the grub that lay in the house 
that Cook _ built. 

This is the sailor all savage and grim, 
who replaced the man with the 
crippled limb and was given a note 
from Peary that said, “This man 
is in charge because Cook is 
dead,” and gobbled the grub that 
lay in the house that Cook built. 

This is the sportsman all jaunty and 
gay, who strolled up into the Arc- 
tic to play, and dropt in at the 
shack of his friend on the way, 
and encountered a sailor all sav- 
age and grim, who replaced the 
man with a crippled limb and 
had a note from Peary which 
said: “This man is in charge be- 
cause Cook is dead,” and gobbled 
the grub that lay in the house 
that Cook built. 

This is the owner just back from the 
pole, who called at his house and 
found it quite droll that his guest, 
the sportsman so jaunty and gay 
who had strolled up into the Arc- 
tic to play and had stopped at the 
shack of his friend on the way, 
should be slave to a sailor all sav- 
age and grim, who replaced the 
man with the crippled limb, and 
showed him a note from Peary 
that said: “This man is in charge 
because Cook is dead,” and gob- 
bled the grub that lay in the house 
that Cook built—Springfield Re- 
publican. 


The Finding of the 
“*Miserere.”” 


. the many who find Verdi’s “Il 

Trovatore” their favorite opera, 
and to whom the plaintive notes of 
the “Miserere” often recur linked 
with saddest and sweetest memories, 
the following anecdote of Verdi, as 





recalled by The Youth’s Companion, 


will be of unusual interest: 

On one occasion, when Verdi was 
engaged on his well-known opera, “II 
Trovatore,” he stopped short at the 
passage of the “Miserere,”’ being at a 
loss to combine notes of sufficient 
sadness and pathos to express the 
grief of the prisoner, Manrico, 

Sitting at his piano in the deep 
stillness of the winter night, his im- 
agination wandered back to the 
stormy days of his youth, endeavor- 
ing to extract from the past a plaint, 
a groan, like those which escaped 
from his breast when he saw himself 
forsaken by the world. All in vain! 

One day, at Milan, he was unex- 
pectedly called to the bedside of a 
dying friend, one of the few who had 
remained faithful to him in adversity 
and prosperity. Verdi, at the sight 
of his dying friend, felt a lump rise 
in his throat; he wanted to weep, but 
so intense was his grief that not a 
tear flowed to the relief of his 
anguish. 

In an adjoining room stood a piano. 
Verdi, under one of those sudden im- 
pulses to which men of genius are 
sometimes subject, sat down at the 
instrument, and there and then im- 
provised the sublime “Miserere” of 
the “Trovatore.” The musician had 
given utterance to his grief. 


The Dethronement of Man. 


HEN Nature first made woman 
she unquestionably told her 

Man's mission was to dominate, to 
have her and to hold her; 

She said that woman’s work was just 
to do the baby toting, 

While man could be relied upon to 
manage all the voting. 


But Fashion came to tea one day, and 
while they all sat drinking 

She looked so fascinating that she set 

the women thinking. 

Why couldn’t they wear pretty clothes 
and go about a-calling? 

And now among their gods, the men, 
there came a great downfalling. 


The women wanted this and that and 
mankind had to scurry, 

And so they took to working graft to 
get cash in a hurry. 

And some were forced to cook their 

’ food and some were downed 

completely, 

But woman’s work grew easier and 
each was costumed neatly, 


Now man is on his uppers quite—the 
women have him stranded— 

They’ve shorn him of his primal 
might since Fashion squarely 
landed, 

Of nearly all his perquisities they’ve 

* gleefully bereft him, 

And now they want the ballot box— 

the only thing that’s left himJ 

—L. S. Waterhouse, in The New 

York Sun. 

amit thnteteliiiaas 

HE story goes that a certain col- 

lege president, a clergyman, 

was addressing his students at the 
beginning of the college year. 

He observed to them that it was a 
“matter of congratulation to all the 
friends of the college that the year 
had opened with the largest freshman 
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Comfortable Home 


Instal a “Sovereign” hot 
water furnace. 
all parts of the house equally 
and comfortably, and supply 


abundance of hot water for 


bath and kitchen as well. 
The “Sovereign” is the boil- 
er for ready installation. It 
is built in separate sections 
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necessary. It saves the coal. 
There is no house heatin 
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give a better heat radiation 
per ton of coal. 


Ask your plumber for an esti- 
- mate for installing a ‘Sovereign’ 
in your house. 
without upset or confusion. 


It will heat 
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class in its history.” 

Then, without a pause, the good 
man turned to the lesson for the day, 
the Third Psalm, and began to read 
in a loud voice: 

“Lord, how are they increased that 
trouble me!” $ 


a 


He was a sewing machine agent of 
the most aggressive type. For twenty 
minutes the lady of the house had 
been awaiting an opportunity to say 
she already possessed one. At last 
he paused. Only long enough, how- 
ever, to thrust a card into the lady’s 
hand. The bit of pasteboard was cer- 
tainly a novelty. “My name is Sell- 
em,” it read, “of the firm of Blang & 
Co., sewing machine manufacturers, 
and I intend to prove to you that it 
is madness to defer purchasing one of 
our unequalled machines.” After a 
long description of the machine came 
the following: “You may plead that 
you are unable to work a machine, I 
will remove that objection in fifteen 
minutes, or in three lessons. Will 
call next Wednesday.” When the 
agent called again, a six-foot man 
opened the door and blandly remark- 
ed: “You're the sewing machine 
man, I suppose?” “Yes; I called last 
week, and——” “Yes, I know,” in- 
terrupted the big man. “You don’t 
know me, I suppose? My name’s 





Bury, of Bury & Keepem, undertak- 
ers, and I intend to prove to you that 
it is madness to defer purchasing one 
of our unequalled coffins.” The 
agent began to edge away. “You 
may plead that you are scarcely quali- 
fied for a coffin,” the big man went on. 
“I will remove that objection in ten 
seconds.” But the agent simply tore 
from the house. 


SOOO LL LLL ALLL ALAA AL LALA 


Births, Marriages and Deaths 


BIRTHS. 

McBRIDE—-At Milton, Ont., on Decem 
ber 20, 1909, to Mr. and Mrs. Arthur C 
McBride, a son. 

McKAY—At Oshawa, Ont., on Decem- 


ber 20, 1909, the wife of T. W. G. McKay. 
M.D., a son, 


MARRIAGES. 

JACKSON-—-HBAKES—At Chapleau, 
Ont,, on December 20, 1909, Margaret 
Morrison Heakes to R. Selwyn Jackson. 

NUTTER—ANDERSON—At the home 
of the bride's brother, Mr. Geo. Anderson, 
167 Lowther avenue, Elizabeth, youngest 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Anderson, 
ef Hamilton, to John Vincent Nutter, of 
Winnipeg. 


—o 


DEATHS. 


BALDWIN—At Toronto, on Degember 
21, 1909, Margaret Fry, widow of the late 
William Augustus Baldwin. 

GLANVILLE—At Toronto, on’ Decem- 
ber 20, 1909, John Glanville, aged 77 years. 

RANKIN—At Toronto, on December 20, 
1909, Harriet, wife of Alexander Rankin. 
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To their dealers, their 
friends and their cus- 
tomers everywhere the 
makers of 


ell 


Pianos 


WISH 


Merry 


Christmas 


Haminron, Dec. 22, 1909. 

RLO HOUSE, the residence of 
Mrs. F. F. Dalley, was the 

scene of a very enjoyable At Home 
on Wednesday afternoon. This 
stately and spacious residence lends 
itself admirably for entertaining, and 
on this occasion the rooms were 
thronged with smartly dressed guests 
who had assembled there for the first 
time since Mrs. Dalley became its 
chatelaine. The hostess looked very 
handsome in a gown of silver grey 
voile with Irish lace and had a pretty 
assistant in her daughter, Miss Marie 
Dalley, who was gowned in pale 
pink broche. The table in the tea- 
room was centered with lovely pink 
begonias and smaller vases contain- 
ing the same flower. Mrs. Wade, 
Mrs. Herring, Mrs. Mullin and Mrs. 
R. R. Wallace presided, assisted by 
Miss Maude Martin, Miss Hillman, 
Miss Violet Grant, Miss Climie, Miss 





ry uy 


BELL 


PIANOS 





Gunn and Miss Mcllwraith, who 

gat edge 4 were kept busy looking after the 

ain guests, among whom were Mrs. Du- 

moulin, Mrs. Acres,. Mrs. Suther- 

Be eR eGeres se land, Mrs. Southam, Mrs. Almon 


Abbott, Mrs. R. Pringle, Mrs. Fos- 
noret, Mrs. Payne, Mrs. Beckett, 
Mrs. Insole, Mrs. Hood, Mrs. J. L. 
Lewis, Mrs. Holton, Mrs. Mark Hol- 
ton, Mrs. Collinson, Mrs. Lazier, 
Mrs. Howell, Mrs. Storms, Mrs. 
Marshall, Mrs. W. R. Marshall, Mrs. 
W. Champ, Mrs. H. H. Champ, Mrs. 
Oliver Clark, Mrs. Smart, Mrs. Innes, 
Mrs. Gauld, Mrs. Leather, Mrs. Thos. 
Hobson, Mrs. Charles Powis, Mrs. 
Arthur Rowe, Mrs. McLagan, Mrs. 
Bethune, Mrs. Greening, Mrs. J. J. 





Ice Cream 


Christmas Dinner 





















Yes, the usual Plum Pudding is Dean, Mrs. J. D. Ferguson, Mrs. 
heavy and indigestible, but the Glassco, Mrs. P. H. Alexander, Mrs. 
one we have prepared for Washington, Mrs. Mewburn, Mrs. 
Christmas Day will prove a de- James Gillard, Mrs. Balfour, Mrs. 
lightful change. Brent, Mrs. D. B. Pratt and Mrs. 


(FRENCH) Walker. 


ICE CREAM 
PLUM PUDDING 


ve 
Mrs. Mark Lynch-Staunton leaves 
this week for Montreal. 
bs 
Miss Dorothy Hobson has arrived 





home from Havergal College, To- 
ronto, for the holidays. 
Made from a famous old recipe, Ds 
with a body of perfectly deli- Mr. George Hope gave a most 
cious French Ice Cream instead delightful entertainment for the 


of the heavy mixture you have 
been used to. 


members of Central Church choir at 
his residence on Friday evening. 

ane 
4 Servings, 40c %& 
6 Servings, 60c | 


8 Servings, 80c 
10 Servings, $1.00 


Other Ice Cream 
Dainties 


Individual moulds consisting of 
flowers, fruits, animals, birds, 
figures, etc., $1.20 to $1.50 per 
dozen. 
Nesselrode Ice Cream Puddings, 
Marron Frappe Ice Cream Pud- 
dings, etc. 
Price same as Plum Pudding. 
Orders packed and delivered 
Christmas Eve or morning. 
PHONE PARK 294. 


WILLIAM NEILSON 


LIMITED 


Miss Hendrie and Miss Enid Hen- 
drie are at present in Paris, where 
they will spend the Christmas season, 
going on to the sunny south early in 
the New Year. 

D3 

Mr. Travers Lucas is visiting his 
parents at Rowanhurst, having ar- 
rived from Prince Rupert, where he 
has been for a year on the staff of 
the G.T.P. 

b 

Mrs. D. B. Dewar and Mrs. C. S. 
Scott have issued invitations for ‘a 
Yuletide dance to be given at the 
Conservatory of Music on Dec, 30th. 
Miss Helen Dewar and Miss Isobei 


OPPO 


BEAUTIFUL ADVERTISING OF 
THE T. EATON CO. 


We would like to call the atten- 
tion of Toronto Saturpay NIGHT 
readers to the beautiful advertising 
which the T. Eaton Co., Ltd., is 
doing in this paper. As an example 
of high class illustrated advertising, 
printed as it is on toned paper, with 
colored inks, this is probably one of 
the very best illustrations of what it 
is possible to do with a combination 


and presswork. In last week’s paper 


the advertisement, which takes up 
page 32, contained several illustra 
tions of Louis XV. furniture. The 


letterpress accompanying these illus 
trations, through a typographical er 
ror, referred to this display as 
Louis XVI. furniture. It is not to 
be presumed, however, that the mis- 
take in the two periods, as the furni- 
ture was fully illustrated in the ad 
vertisement, would for a moment 
puzzle the readers of SATURDAY 
NIGHT. 

Indignant Wife—“That new chauf- 
feur has only just brought the child. 
ren and me home and now he’s taken 
the cook out for a spin.” 

Husband—“Great Heavens! He 
doesn’t half-know how to manage a} 


| = 





Scott will make their debut on this 
occasion, and it is expected that this 
will be one of the brilliant events of 
the season, 
Me 

The Misses Gillies, who have been 
abroad for over a year, returned: this 
week, and are the guests ef Mr. and 


Mrs. James Gillies, Barton Street 
West. 


Me 
Mrs. and Miss Dewar have de- 
cided to remain in Hamilton for the 
winter, having returned from Eng- 
land recently. They are “en pension” 
at Miss McConnell’s, Mountain Top. 
vg 
Miss Madeline Bell has been in 
London, the guest of Mrs. Tom 
Baker for a fortnight. 
pe 
Mrs. James. Walker, of Chicago, 
who has been visiting her sister, Mrs. 
R. Lasker Steele, left for home this 
week, 
4 
Mrs. Frank Mulloch and Miss 
Joan Malloch are spending the win- 
ter in Southern -California. 


Hg 
Dr. Ingersoll Olmstead, Dr. Os- 
borne and Mrs. R. S. Morris have 


returned from England. 
we 

Invitations have been received by 
a number of friends of the bride to 
the marriage of Miss Helen David- 
son, second daughter of Col. and 
Mrs. Davidson, Toronto, to Major 
Walter Home, which will take place 
on Wednesday, January 5th. 


we 
Mrs. Chester Harris and Mrs. 
Alex. Hardy were in town from 


Brantford this week, 
D3 
Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Scott and Miss 
Margaret Scott are the guests of 
Mrs. Charles Scott, Toronto, and 
will remain there for scme time. 
os 
The wedding of Miss Rietta Moore 
and Capt. George McLaren will take 
place quietly this month, after which 
there will be a honeymoon trip spent 
abroad until Capt. McLaren joins his 
regiment again in England. 
Us 
Major and Mrs. Layborn and Miss 
Raeburn, of Toronto, were guests 
for the week end with Mrs. Gart- 
shore, James St, 


KATRINE. 
————— oe —____—- 


S's ERNEST SHACKLETON, 

the explorer, told a good story 
to the members of the Institute of 
Journalists the other evening in Lon- 
don. 

An American was in a’ museum, 
being shown Milton’s chair. 

“And is that really the chair?” 
queried the man, as he knelt down 
and kissed it. 

“Yes,” said the museum attendant; 
“and that is the table on which he 
wrote ‘Paradise Lost.’” 

“Did he really write 
Lost,’ asked the man 
surprise. 

“Of course Milton wrote ‘Paradise 
Lost,” answered the atonished at- 
tendant. 

“Oh, Milton! Why, I thought you 
said Lipton,” replied the American, 
with disgust. 


ge 


‘Paradise 
with some 


t 

There is nothing like the clutch of 
conventionality for squeezing the 
breath out of individuality—Smart 
Set. 


A WELL-KNOWN HOSTESS. 

Lady Dickson-Poynder, who was Miss Annie 
Dundas, daughter of Mrs. 
noted for her success as a hostess, 


Robert Dundas, is 
and not 


car and she’s the first decent cook | 
we've had in a year.”—Brooklyn Life. 
cecalcdin taeda 
Birds of a feather flock together 
after they find it impossible to fly | 
with those of more luxuriant plum- 
age.—Smart Set. 





very long ago had as her guests the Ouke and 
Duchess of Connaught and the Princess Pat- 
ricla. She is not only interested in literature 
and art, but is a keen motorist and sports- 
woman. Sir John Dickson-Poynder served 
with much distinction on Lord Methuen’s staff 
during the South African war. His beautiful 
place, Hartham Park, is noted for ite gardens 
and fine golf course. 


Underworld of Diplomacy. 


NE of the most fascinating 

phases of international life is 

how secret news is obtained and how 

it travels through the under-world of 
diplomacy, 

The late Queen Victoria jealously 
guarded the secrets preserved at 
Windsor Castle and her refusal to 
allow documents to be examined pre- 
vented many “memoirs,” “confes- 
sions” and “revelations” appearing 
during her reign. 

But her own letters, published re- 
cently reveal a great deal that was 
only within the knowledge of the 
very few. Her engagement to Prince 
Albert, usually declared to have been 
a case of a wife falling in love after 
marriage, is proved conclusively by 
the letters that passed between them 
before the ceremony to have been a 
case of really genuine love at first 
sight. 

The reason for the -resignation of 
Lord Randolph Churchill is of course 
well known to have been due to an 
impulse, but if Lord Salisbury had 
been consulted it would have been 
kept secret to this day, says Cassel’s 
Saturday Journal. The father of 
Winston Churchill was, however, 
rather hot-tempered, and he gave the 
news to the world himself in the 
shape of a letter to The Times. The 
same paper secured the first intelli- 
gence of an event which altered the 
history of England. This was Sir 
Robert conversion to free 
trade. 

He did not know which party to 
favor. England was _ Protectionist 
and he seemed inclined to keep with 
the anti-free traders. On 2 certain 
day, however, he startled a Cabinet 
meeting by announcing his conversion 
to the cause of the 1ree imports, and 
when they had recovered from their 
astonishment his colleagues resolved 
to keep it secret for a time at any 
cost. But that night at dinner a cer- 
tain Minister whispered the news to 
a lady at his side and she immediately 
sold it to The Times. The premature 
announcement forced the hand of the 
Government, and England became a 
free trade country. George Meredith 
adapted the incident and called it 
“Diana of the Crossways.” 

A servant made a small fortune by 
selling to an evening paper the news 
that the G. O. M. was about to bring 
in a bill proposing home rule for Ire- 
land. It is this chance gossip that 


Peel’s 


has led to dozens of important official 
secrets reaching the ears of the gen- 
Everybody in these days 


eral public. 
is a reporter. 


Germany is particularly prolific in 
yielding surprises in the matter of 
Perhaps there is no other 
great campaign which is the subject 
of so much conjecture as the Franco- 
Many accounts of its 
origin have been given and all differ 
It was 
thought that Bismarck had the secret, 
and in bis letter—published, it is be- 


secrets. 


German war. 


in some material points. 


lieved by the order of the fallen 


Chancellor to spite the Kaiser—he 
gives a convincing description of the 
But 
another 
remembered that 
the two nations were at diplomatic 
loggerheads over the candidature of 
for the throne of 
Spain, and toward the close of the 
correspondence between the rival for- 
eign offices, France sent a telegram 
Leo- 


pold’s retirement and requesting an 


events that precipitated that war. 
the Kaiser retaliated with 
story. It may be 


a German Prince 


definitely demanding Prince 


apology. 


In the ordinary course this mes- 
sage was delivered to Bismarck, who 
was thirsting for a trial of strength 


with the French. But the telegram 


disappointed him. . It did not seem 
bellicose enough. Indeed, it was 
worded so politely that it really 


meant all end of talk about hostilities. 
The Iron Chancellor, however, was 
determined to try conclusions with 
his neighbors, and therefore he de- 
liberately omitted certain words from 
the telegram before issuing it for 
publication. The result was to con- 
vert France’s message into a threat, 
and the terrible Bis- 
marck’s trick we all know now. 

But this is only one side of a most 
interesting story. If Bismarck was 
working at Berlin for war he had a 
helpmeet at Versailles in the person 
Empress She de 


offspring of 


Eugenie. 


and 


of the 
1 the Germans, as a Span 

rd was passionately determined not 
to allow a Teuton to the 
f her native country. Thus 


ascend 





she worked day and night to give the 
French the opportunity of humbling 
the pride of the Germans fal 
sifiect her smbitions very tragicall 
and led to her own == run It i 
said that on the evening of the day | 
that witnessed the firing of the first 
she cave expression to that ter 
rible phrase, “This is my war!” 
Within twerty-four hours she bitter- 
lv lamented her indiscretions, and 
with the approach of the victorious 
legions of Von Moltke her throne 


gradually receded from her. 

It was not until 1894 that the Ger- 
man Foreign Oifmce issued the Frexch 
telegram in its original entirety, and 
then at the instigation of the km- 
peror, who wished to get even with 
Bismarck for the ex-Minister’s hos- 











spread on brown bread makes the 


A tea- 
spoonful of OXO to a cup of hot 


most delicious sandwiches. 


water makes an appetizing, nour- 


ishing drink. Children love OXO. 2x 
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By Appointment to 
H.M. THE KING, 
H.M. THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE 
OF WALES 
AND ROYAL FAMILY. 


There's “character,” styie and high quality In every hat we make. it 
will pay you to look for the “Lincoln, Bernett’”’ tabet 


‘‘Lincoln, Bennett’’ Silk 
Hats are recognized by 
gentlemen the world over, 
as the highest standard for 
quality and style. 
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The Life of This 


Christmas Card! 
is Three Months 


Doesn’t it seem foolish to spend 25 cents 





























apiece for Christmas cards, when, for the 
same price you ean send a three months’ 
subscription to THE HOME JOURNAL— 
not only a cheery message for Christmas, 
but a beautiful Canadian magazine, enter- 
taining, interesting, helpful? We send a 
Christmas card bearing your best wishes 
and notice of the gift. Either to friends 
whom you have somehow overlooked, or the 
many others you would like to remember 
at this time, this subscription is an accept- 


7 00 


There’s just one reason why we can 


able gift. 


Three Months 
Subscriptions 


make this offer—because we want Canadian 
women everywhere to know this Canadian 
woman’s magazine which in the past year 
has made such rapid strides toward the best 
in the magazine world. 


Write at once. 


day orders are received. 


Cards will*be mailed the 
A dollar bill and 
the names of your friends—that’s all. 


The Home Journal 


59-61 John St. Toronto 








: 5 ‘The ; ; 
tile attitude toward his sermons. The Burbank has signed the national suf- 


publication of the maker of modern frage petition, and over the forming 
later of a Men’s League for Woman Suf- 


Germany’s letters a few years 
The frage by students of Columbia Uni- 


was the Prince's dying shot 


story of the Empress Eugenie’s share 
in the war came to light as the di- 
rect result of journalistic enterprise. 


——_—_—_---o 


The suffragists of the United States 
are rejoicing over the fact that Luther 


versity, New York, 
naaaiimpsiaa tempi 
“Locks to Pick,” a book of char- 
ades by Anna Jane Harnwell. Pub- 


lished by Richard G. Badger, Bos-/ 
ten; $1.00. 
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An Evolution in Retail Trading---The January Sale 


FOR 1910 THE SALE OPENS ON JANUARY 3rd, AND CONTINUES ALL MONTH. 


Since our initial January Sale succeeding Each year the Great Sale has attained a Economy is the very genius of the January 
years have seen a_ steady growth, till now higher standard, and it now offers most eco- Sale, its purpose being to overcome ordinary 
January is esteemed the month in which to. nomic buying, not only in goods of average conditions and produce a month of business 
invest in merchandise of all sorts, personal worth, but also in merchandise of the highest activity where formerly was commercial 
needs, home needs, or what you will. order. inertia and somnolence. 


Economy, Prosperity, Commerce and Industry unite in paying tribute to the January Sale 


“T. EATON C9... 


TORONTO CANADA 





